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THE  BRIDE   OF   ROUGEMONT, 


A  ROMANTIC   POEM. 


HENRY    J.    VERLANDER,    B.A 


PEEFACE 


Although  this  is  a  romantic  poem,  ami,  as  such,  claims 
freedom  of  invention  with  regard  to  the  incidents  and 
characters  ;  and  a  certain  license  in  the  use  of  expres- 
sions ;  yet  I  have  been  careful  not  to  pervert  the 
known  facts  of  History,  or  to  depart,  in  matters  of  im- 
portance, from  the  manners  and  costume  of  the  time. 

The  description  of  the  Battle  of  Poitiers  in  the 
Second  Canto  is  drawn  from  Froissart,  compared  with 
Holinshed,  Hume,  and  Rapin. 

I  fear  antiquaries  will  search  in  vain  for  Eougemont 
in  Camden's  Britannia. 

I  have  adopted  the  decasyllabic  metre,  or  English 
Heroic,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  capable,  in 
skilful  hands,  of  any  degree  of  jDathos,  descriptive 
power,  or  sublimity. 

In  the  notes  I  have  endeavoured  solely  to  render  the 
text  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  general  reader.  And 
I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  professed  antiquaries  to 
errors  on  points,  many  of  which  arft  still  moot,  even 
among  themselves. 

Twenty-seven  years  are  a  long  interval  between  the 
first  essay  and  a  second  appearance  before  the  public. 
But  as  my  addiction  to  poetry  commenced  almost  be- 
yond my  own  memory,  so  I  think  it  is  not  likely  to 
cease  until  memory  ceases  altogether. 

And  I  would  fain  hope  that  those  who  formed 
favourable  auguries  from  "  The  Vestal"  will  not  be 
utterly  disappointed  in  the  present  production. 
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THE  BRIDE  OF  ROUGEMONT. 


CAXTO  I. 


Forgive  me  Atoii  !     If  on  thy  sweet  shore, 

The  haunt  of  Fancy  and  Enchantmg  Lore, 

That  play'd  beside  the  cradle,  built  the  dreams, 

And  wander' d  with  the  youth,  by  woods  and  streams, 

Of  our  lov'd  Shakespeare,  near  grey  Abbey  towers, 

Strongholds  of  Chiv'lry,  and  sweet  country  bowers, 

I  place  the  scene  of  one  romantic  lay, 

I  fain  would  sing  as  deftly  as  I  may. 

Though  fallen  on  times,  alas !  when  not,  as  then. 

The  bard  has  honour  'mong  the  sons  of  men ; 

Or  draws  the  ear  of  beauty,  or  of  Kings, 

To  hsten,  still  and  reverent,  while  he  sings 

Of  Wisdom,  Nature,  and  the  heroic  deeds. 

Such  as  of  old  won  mighty  Poets'  meeds. 

When  not  even  He,  with  fervour  worshipp'd  so, 

Immortal  as  his  words  for  ever  glow, 
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Xor  Spirits  onlj  not  so  great  as  lie, 
Can  win  his  Stage  from  mute  despondency  ! 
Yet  was  not  Honour's  crovni  for  ever  set 
With  thorns  ?— AVas  Virtue  ever  easy  yet  ? — 
Then  let  me  brush  the  tears  from  off  the  chords, 
And  pause,  and  check  fast-flowing  fretful  words. 
Xor  waste  bright  inspiration's  fires  away 
On  changeful  fashion,  and  the  faults  of  clay. 

On  Avon's  banks,  then,  on  a  rising  ground, 

Circled  by  ancient  sylvan  forests  round ; 

With  smooth  lawns  sloping  to  the  river's  brim. 

And  terraces,  and  spacious  gardens  trim  ; 

A  Castle  stood,  embattled,  wall  and  keep  ; 

With  culhs,  bastions,  moat,  compact  and  deep. 

Stern  as  a  giant  kmg  who  reigns  supreme. 

In  a  sweet  Faery  Land ;  as  minstrels  dream. 

Yet,  was  no  lack,  in  that  tall  warlike  pile, 

Of  aught  with  which  the  domes  of  pleasure  smile. 

Fair  halls,  and  bowers,  and  tapestried  chambers  bright ; 

With  mirror" d  sheen  of  wealth  by  day  and  night ; 

And  learned  twilight  cells  ;  whose  Gothic  stain 

P'ell  on  the  vellum  scrolls  hke  gorgeous  rain ; 

Where  nodded,  roseate,  the  holy  clerk, 

Welldmed.  o'er  Saintly  Lives   and  Legends  dark; 
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/vnd  dreamt  of  Heaven,  whose  Angels  were,  I  wot, 

More  buxom  than  became  their  sacred  lot. 

And  chapels  ;  where  the  solemn  figures  lay 

Of  Knights  and  Dames,  in  fair  fame  past  away ; 

Sleeping  in  marble  tombs  in  pious  guise, 

Brass  scroll' d  with  virtues,  and  their  pedigrees. 

^Yhere  solqjnn   music  rose,  through  roofs  high  groin'd, 

With  the  soul,  until  the  opening  skies  they  join'd  ; 

And  zealous  prayer  and  incense  soar'd  o'er  heads 

Of  Lords  and  Vassals,  bowd  upon  their  beads. 

Be  sure  too,  there  were  Hall-s,  where  nmg  the  laugh 

And  song;  where  bold, free  hearts  the  goblet  quaflf; 

Lin'd  with  grim  suits  of  plate,  and  mail,  and  helm, 

With  gaping  vizors  that  dark  plumes  o"erv\helm  ; 

Crossbow,  and  lance,  and  battle  axe,  and  sword ; 

All  weapons  that  the  stores  of  war  afford. 

And  hearths,  where  smoulderd  pyres  of  massive  logs, 

Throwing  a  ruddy  glare  on  gaunt  chase  dogs  ; 

That  slumber'd  in  the  warmth,  or  waiving,  bay"d 

At  their  dreams,  until  the  high  hall  rung  dismayd. 

And,  over  all,  upon  the  donjon's  height,^ 

Floated  the  Ne^'il's  banner,  broad  and  bright. 

A  Dragon  gules,  upon  an  argent  ground ; 

Waving  in  state  imperial,  around, 
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O'er  plain  and  rale,  defiant,  to  the  hills, 

Whose  blue  indent  the  far  horizon  fills. 

Rougemont,  was  hight  the  Castle  and  domain ; 

Sir  Bracy  Nevil,  its  liege  suzerain  ; 

Of  old  and  Norman  line  ;  who  gave  assaye 

Of  valour  good,  on  Hastings'  bloody  day, 

By  WiUiam's  side  ;  rewarded,  by  his  hand. 

With  fourscore  manors,  fairest  of  the  land. 

His  youth  had  worn  the  Cross  in  Holy  War, 

In  Second  Edward's  reign,  on  Syria's  shore  ;  - 

Borne  many  a  desert  march*  and  plague,  and  thu'st, 

And  battle  wag'd  with  Infidels  accurst ; 

And,  foot  to  foot,  had  struck  with  brave  intent, 

At  Scottish  Bruce' s  dreaded  hardiment.^ 

In  wise  restraint  and  quiet  guil'd  the  times. 

Troublous  and  sinister,  and  mad  with  crimes, 

Of  weak  Caernarvon ;  and  in  stalwart  age. 

Stood,  like  an  oak  of  noble  foliage ; 

'Neath  which  Earth's  weaker  creatures  shelter  find  ; 

Though  gnarl'd  and  hoar  with  thunders,  time,  and  win 

He  had,  for  Lady,  a  right  wise  fair  dame, 
Of  lofty  birth  and  sweet  and  spotless  fame. 
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Whose  hand  was  open  as  God's  Heaven  for  good, 

To  all  with  human  shape  and  woe  endued. 

Nay,  stretch'd  its  gentle  charity  and  grace 

To  dumb  dependents  on  our  lordly  race. 

And  though  her  lip  was  arch'd  with  gentle  pride. 

And  stateliness  her  kindness  dignified, 

The  Angels  sadly  sniil'd  who  bore  her  needs 

Above,  and  wrote  the  record  of  her  deeds. 

Two  children  were  the  rare  and  precious  fruit, 

Alone,  that  grac'd  so  brave  and  fair  a  root. 

The  one  was  beautiful  as  Poet's  dream. 

Before  the  World  has  quench'd  one  diamond  beam. 

She  was  as  good  as  Saints  would  wish  to  be 

Who  struggle  with  Life's  fetters,  to  be  free. 

Her  mother's  image,  with  her  pride  subdued 

To  coy  reserve,  and  bashful  maidenhood. 

And  yet  her  brow  was  dark  as  hers,  and  night ; 

Her  eye  as  large,  with  oriental  light ; 

That  languishes  even  while  its  deadly  glance 

Sheds  death  as  fatal  as  the  leven's  lance. 

Her  cheek  was  rich,  as  is  the  crimson  glow 

On  russet  apples  that  in  sunshine  grow ; 

The  tincture  of  the  warm  and  loving  South  ; 

Eipc  oval ;  with  a  small  and  vermeil  mouth ; 
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That,  speaking,  sho-w'd  the  pearly,  dazzling  teeth, 
Like  shells,  the  ebb  and  flowing  tide  beneath  ; 
And  rested  with  a  pout,  half  arch,  half  sweet ; 
As  the  inner  leaves  of  dewy  rosebuds  meet. 
Her  form  was  promise  of  fair  symmetry ; 
Mature  and  full ; — now,  tender,  soft,  and  free. 
She  was  an  arch,  enchanting,  joyous  thing; 
Now  into  silent  sadness  languishing  ; 
Now  flitting,  like  a  bird,  hi  very  pleasure 
Of  living,  carolhug  in  wanton  measure. 

The  other,  youth,  and  elder  of  the  twain, 

The  heir  and  hope  of  Rougemont's  noble  strain, 

Raymond,  was  twin  in  masculine  degree, 

To  his  sister,  soft  and  lovely  Emily. 

Of  warrior  mould,  though  inconspicuous  height, 

"With  chest  of  breadth,  and  limbs  athletic  pight ; 

His  crull  black  locks,  enwreathed  a  brow  that  wore, 

Like  eagles,  looks  that  dared  the  light  of  "War. 

Skill'd  in  each  weapon,  or  on  horse  or  plain  ; 

Swift  as  the  sea  bird  on  its  native  main ; 

First  in  the  chace,  and  chief,  where  danger  lur'd ; 

In  feats  of  strength  a  conqueror  assur'd ; 
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He  waited  but  some  happy  glorious  day 

To  win  his  spurs  in  Knighthood's  first  essay. 

It  was  a  worthy  sight,  at  summer  eve, 

When  the  hot  hours  their  golden  memories  leave. 

On  tower  and  grove,  and  garden ;  and  the  West 

Sends  forth  its  gales  to  play,  before  their  rest, 

With  Flora  and  the  Dryads,  who  make  sport. 

Where  Fays  and  Elves  at  midnight  hold  their  court ;  — 

To  see  the  bold  and  jovial,  sturdy  knight. 

His  weather'd  cheek,  white  locks,  and  eyen  bright, 

Straight  as  a  spear  shaft,  lead  his  lady  forth, 

On  terraces,  wind  sheltered  from  the  north. 

With  fair  and  spacious  walks  mid  squadron'd  flow'rs, 

Of  every  dye  and  form  ;  and  trellis'd  bow'rs ; 

And  balustraded  stairs ;  whereon  with  pride. 

The  feudal  peacocks  bridled,  side  by  side. 

Pacing  with  measured,  stately  steps,  the  sward ; 

The  Lady  Constance  leaning  on  her  Lord. 

Listening  with  sweet,  grave  smiles  unto  the  tale 

Oft  told,  yet  ne'er,  to  her,  prolix  or  stale  ; 

Of  wanton  youth's  wild  follies,  'mong  his  peers, 

When  he  was  fresh  as  Raymond  in  his  years ; 

Of  strange  adventures,  in  far  Eastern  lands. 

And  magic  sleights  employed  by  fiendish  hands 
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Against  Christ's  champions.     Whereat  she  sighed, 
And  crossed  herself  to  saints  beatified. 
And  Emily  would  cling,  and  gaze  above, 
Into  his  face  with  wonder  and  with  love ; 
Then  start,  with  noiseless  feet,  some  alley  down, 
Swift  as  a  leveret  through  the  fallows  brown  ; 
And  bring  some  blossom  rare,  or  news  of  bird. 
Of  plume,  or  song,  excelling,  seen  or  heard. 

Unmark'd  ? — Ah  !  no. — T  mean  not  by  the  eye 
Of  those  who  cherish'd  her  so  tenderly ; 
But,  by  that  glance  no  distance  can  deceive, 
Xo  cloud  can  baffle,  or  of  mom  or  eve. 
The  eye  of  Love,  adoring.    Far  more  more  keen 
Than  of  Duenna,  or  of  Sage,  I  ween. 
Yes  !     'Twas  thine  eye,  young  Lionel  Aumarle, 
That  in  the  bower,  the  garden,  or  the  haU, 
Was  fix'd  upon  her,  moving  or  at  rest ; 
Drinking  deep  poison  in  thy  amorous  breast. 
Ah  I     Woe  to  him  who  seeks  forbidden  streams  ! 
Ah  I     Woe  to  him  who  pines  for  angel  dreams  ! 
As  well  the  lark  might  think  to  reach  the  skies ; 
As  well  fond  dupes,  great  Nature's  mysteries  ; 
As  the  young  and  lowly  squire,  Aumarle,  to  be 
The  spouse  and  lord  of  high-born  Emily. 
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For  he  was  orphan  of  a  brave,  poor  Knight, 

Sir  Bracy's  follower  in  Crecy's  fight. 

Who  bore  his  banner,  faithful  in  devoir, 

And  falling,  dy'd  its  gules  ^Tith  redder  gore. 

Cherish'd  from  infancy  with  equal  share 

Of  love,  as  those  who  claini'd  a  father's  care ; 

Comrade  in  study  ;  rival  in  address. 

In  every  feat  of  arms  and  gentleness. 

Of  Raymond ;  fonder  than  twixt  brothers  grew 

The  tie  that  knit  the  young  and  gracious  two. 

And  Emily  was  worshipp'd,  lov'd,  and  serv'd, 

Two-fold  ;  as  golden  bracelets  oft  are  curv'd 

On  either  side  a  pearl,  which  both  retains, 

And  crowns  with  beauty,  the  united  chains. 

But  Ah !     Lisensibly,  as  flow'd  the  days 

That  add  to  youth's  fair  promise,  power  and  praise ; 

Nature,  who  never  misses  of  her  end, 

Kindled  the  love  of  brother  and  of  friend. 

By  soft  degrees,  tx)  such  impassion' d  glow, 

As  only  lovers  fond  and  faithful  know. 

But,  lest  you  deem  his  was  no  worthy  suit, 

That  hopeless  long'd  for  such  Hesperian  fruit ; — 

Picture  a  gallant,  fairly-fashioned  Squire, 

Whose  every  gesture  teem'd  with  force  and  fire ; 
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Graceful  and  tall,  with  hair  of  sunnv  glow, 

And  eyes  of  hazel,  and  with  Grecian  brow; 

Skill'd  in  the  gentler  craft  of  song  and  dance, 

Lov'd  by  each  demoiselle  to  utterance  ; 

But  bold  as  hawks,  or  eagles,  in  melee. 

In  tournament,  or  equal  single  fi'ay ; 

And  loving  none  but  one,  and  her,  devote. 

As  if  a  Gheber  ■*  on  one  star  should  doat, 

And  leave  all  other  fires  of  Earth  or  Heaven, 

To  shine  or  set ;  so  but  her  light  was  given. 

If  Emily  had  read  within  his  looks, 

What  women  read  far  readier  than  in  books  ; 

Love's  meaning ;  I  know  not.     Perhaps  the  use 

Of  Love,  made  hard  his  changes,  to  peruse. 

Until  now  near  a  twelvemonth,  they  had  read 

From  the  same  book;    walk'd,  danc'd,  and  rode,  and 

played, 
Together;— laughing,  joyous,  as  if  never 
Companionship  would  end  ;  but  last  for  ever. 
And  then,  at  once,  there  came  a  sudden  change. 
Which  seemed  to  them,  and  all,  both  cold  and  strange. 
No  more,  with  Raymond,  cours'd  they  through  the  dales, 
Voices  and  locks  wide  streaming  on  the  gales, 
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To  the  tune  of  the  merry  horn,  and  baying  hounds ; 

No  longer  mingled  into  wedded  sounds 

Their  voices,  with  the  deep  diapason 

Of  Ra}-mond,  tolling,  in  the  bass  bell's  tone. 

He  walk'd  apart,  by  forest  side  and  stream, 

Like  one  who  struggles  with  a  painful  dream, 

Which  masters  him,  because  some  real  woe 

Pierces  his  brain  with  sorrow,  or  with  throe. 

She,  poor,  smote  bird,  droop'd  lonely  in  her  bower ; 

Sighing  the  time  away,  from  hour  to  hour. 

Her  plumage  all  distraught,  her  carol  mute  ; 

Uncaring  for  Spring's  flowers,  or  Smnmer's  fruit. 

Only  she  stirr'd  to  life,  what  time,  at  eve. 

She  heard  a  passion'd  voice  and  cittern  grieve, 

Beneath  her  window,  on  the  terrace,  near ; 

And  yet  so  far,  it  meant  not  ^he  should  hear. 

And  then  she  to  the  open  casement  stole, 

And  drank  these  sighs  melodioas  with  her  soul : 

5ong  of  aumarlc. 

Oh,  Night !  I  love  thy  silent  sign, 
Above  the  gaudy  boast  of  day. 

Thy  shades ;  thy  silver  starry  train  ; 

When  misery  can  to  heaven  complain. 
And  man's  away  ! 
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"WTiy  are  those  orbs  so  far  and  bri<rht, 

To  lure  poor  mortal  eyes  to  gaze, 
And  wisli  for  life  amid  their  light  ? — 
Ah  !     Why  for  ever  mock  my  sight, 
Forbidden  rays  ? — 

My  hawk  is  happy  in  his  mew  ; 
My  steed  is  dreaming  in  his  stall ; 

To  them  to-morrow's  joys  are  new. 
Must  I  alone  resist  and  rue 

One  hopeless  thrall  ? — 

Oh  !  for  the  field  of  fame  and  death  ! 
The  trumpet's  voice,  the  shock  of  strife  ! 
I  ask  no  praise,  no  laurel  wreath  ;  — 
I  only  ask  to  yield  the  breath 
Of  this  drear  life  ! 

Then,  when  the  last  sad  echo  died  away. 
She  listless  on  her  silken  pillow  lay ; 
xVnd  wept  herself  to  sleep.     What  might  it  be 
That  drew  this  pall  athwart  life's  revelry  ? — 

I  sometimes  think  that  were  love  never  crost, 

We  might,  unknowing,  love  for  aye,  almost, 

Content  with  liberty  of  sight,  and  presence 

Of  that  which  makes  our  charmed  being's  pleasaunce ! 
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'Twas  thus,  I  may  not  doubt,  that  Emily 

And  Lionel,  lord  happily  and  free. 

But  when  the  shadow  of  a  stranger  fell 

In  the  sunshine,  twixt  the  two  who  lov'd  so  well, 

And  yet  imconscious ; — waking  with  a  start, 

Each  found  a  riven  tie,  and  broken  heart. 

He  was  a  stately  Baron,  Fieramor. 

Crafty  in  council,  dreaded  in  the  war. 

And  rich  in  fiefs,  both  here,  and  o'er  the  sea. 

In  Dorset,  and  in  fertile  Gascony. 

Of  English  birth,  and  ancient  Norman  race. 

They  said,  who  listed  name  and  crest  to  trace. 

.Vnd  one  who,  in  shrewd  need,  but  long  to  tell. 

Had  served  Sir  Bracy  Nevil  passing  well. 

He  had  high  beauty,  of  the  serpent  kind. 
A  diamond  eye,  that  spake  a  cniel  mind. 
A  pale,  relentless  b»ow,  that  could  grow  mild, 
With  sweetness  ;  as  it  were  an  angel  smil*d ; — 
But  never  show,  if  it  were  love  or  hate. 
That  curl'd  his  lip,  and  made  his  glance  elate. 
Some  said  he  had  been  seen  to  smile  as  sweet, 
On  the  eve  of  deeds  that  make  the  bold  retreat. 
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Howe'er  it  ■was,  men  wliisper'd  wlieii  he  past, 

And  breath'  d,  as  those  a  peiil  had  o'ercast. 

Yet  each  one  prais'd  his  mien,  and  high  largesse  ; 

And  served  his  bidding  with  swift  suppleness. 

To  him  was  lovely  Emily  betroth'd, 

For  miion,  soothlj  you  may  guess,  she  loath'd, 

And  yet ;  to  ill  she  was  so  simply  blind, 

And  lov"d  her  parents  with  such  earnest  mind  ; 

That,  but,  within  her  heart  could  never  dwell 

Aught  but  her  childhood's  love  for  Lionel ; 

She  might  have  gone,  if  not  with  love,  yet  pride, 

To  the  altar,  smiling  by  Sir  Gaston's  side. 

For  simple  maiden  faith,  is  slow  to  spy 

Through  guise  that  tasks  the  worldling's  practis'd  eye. 

And  manly  prowess,  wealth,  and  noble  mien. 

Win  woman,  not  to  love  alone,  but  sin. 

And  they,  the  jovial  Knight,  and  pious  dame. 

Too  good  to  think  that  wickedness,  or  shame, 

Could  wear  a  front  of  Honour  for  disguise, 

Saw  but  coy  pleasure  in  her  downcast  eyes. 

Kind  though  they  were,  they  were  of  haughty  strain. 

That  never  brook'd  defilement,  or  disdain  ; 

Nor  ever  deem'd  a  landless  lowly  squire 

Had  leam'd  from  love,  pert  wanton,  to  aspire. 
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Or  tliought  that  liigh-born  Emily  would  bow, 
Humbled  by  that  yomig  despot's  will,  so  low. 
But  love  heeds  Httle,  forms  or  feudal  laws  ; 
And  laughs,  despiteful,  as  his  bow  he  draws. 
On  Lord  and  Vassal,  who  too  late  perceive 
That  earth  is  Man's,  and  hearts  are  Nature's  fief. 
Alack,  their  trust !     For  now,  with  piteous  eyes, 
She  sat  a  sad,  devoted  sacrifice. 
Wishing  she'd  ne'er  been  born.     Or,  to  a  lot, 
Lower  than  Lionel's, — a  herdsman's  cot ! 

Gay  flaunts  the  banner  o'er  fair  Rougemont's  tower. 

It  is  a  joyful  time  in  hall  and  bower ; 

Those  merry  days  before  the  nuptial  bells 

Chime  from  the  turret  over  woods  and  dells. 

Awakening  furtive  looks,  in  maidens  coy, 

And  whisper'd  hopes  in  every  amorous  boy. 

The  stalls  are  throng  with  steeds,  the  halls  with  guests ; 

Rings  music,  laughter,  mix'd  with  jovial  jests. 

The  bright  ey'd  damsels  bend,  with  meaning  smile, 

O'er  tasks  that  noble  idleness  beguile ; 

Sweet  laughing,  slily,  as  they  cull  the  wool, 

Or  golden  thread,  for  veil,  or  chausuble ;  ^ 

Or  try  the  voice  in  giddy,  wanton  trill, 

xVt  which  the  ni:;!itingale  might  listen,  still ; 
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Or  move  in  graceful  and  enchanting  measure, 

As  fancy  stirs,  for  practice,  or  for  pleasure. 

While  gallant  Knights,  and  amorous  squires,  below. 

Rosebuds  and  violets  through  the  casements  throv>\ 

Until  a  neck  of  snow,  with  golden  tresses 

Eaining  far  down,  their  happy  daring  blesses. 

Leaning  to  chide,  with  pouting  choral  mouth, 

And  breath  that  jealouses  the  perfumed  South. 

In  the  bay'd  and  spacious  parlour's  stately  ease, 

Barons  and  Ladies  sit,  of  high  degrees  ; 

With  noble  chm'chmen,  portly,  debonaire  ; 

And  a  gaunt  book- worn  Prior,  here  and  there. 

Discoursing  of  high  deeds  of  arms,  in  France, 

Wrought  by  King  Edward,  for  his  heritance. 

Of  perjur'd  Calais,  and  the  glorious  night. 

When  rung  the  cry,  "  Plantagenet  and  Right !" 

"  A  Manny  to  the  rescue  I"     And  ensnar'd. 

Foul  treason  fell,  by  toils  himseK  prepar'd.  ^ 

Of  Chivalry's  new  order,  round  whose  crest. 

The  sweet  defiant  motto  was  imprest, 

"  Shame  be  where  shame  is  thought."    By  Edward's  hand 

At  Windsor  founded,  star  of  every  land.  7 

At  intervals,  some  bell-mouth'd  Abbot's  tongue 

Li  praise  of  horse  and  hound,  and  greenwood  rung. 
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Or  hollow  tones  from  living  sepulchre 
Of  Prior's  jaws,  some  legend  would  aver; 
Or  utter  proverb,  ghastly  quaint,  of  life 
And  death ;  of  healing  power  to  man  or  wife. 
In  the  hall  and  court,  a  merry  uproar  reigii'd  ; 
Stout  men  at  arms  the  noontide  flagon  drain'd, 
Thirsty  with  idleness ;  and  troll'd  the  song, 
Whose  chorus  roll'd  the  ashler'd  beams  among 
Like  thunder ;  or  trod  slow,  with  measurd  heel, 
The  cool  flagg'd  floor,  with  clang  of  spur  and  steel. 
In  the  court  and  ecurie,^  the  vigorous  steed. 
Well  limb'd,  and  tall,  of  Flanders'  warlike  breed, 
Stamp'd,  snorted,  snapt,  with  wide  retorted  lips. 
As  swept  the  whisp  o'er  flank  or  shining  hips  : 
Or  proudly  docile,  round  the  ring,  weU  fray'd, 
Lunged,  in  each  pace  of  war,  or  of  parade. 
While,  burnished  bright  by  squire  or  dapper  page, 
Flash' d  in  the  sunshine  all  war's  equipage. 
Ot  whirl' d  the  Quintain  9  with  the  well  aim'd  stroke, 
Harmless,  by  him  whose  lance  was  deftly  broke  ! 
But  rudely  smote,  mid  peals  of  mockery, 
Die  caitifl',  foil'd  by  tardy  hand  and  eye. 
•Vide  o'er  the  meads  the  sounding  football  flew ; 
)r  sped  the  arrow  to  the  target,  true. 

c 
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Or  yielded  the  clear  wave  to  vigorous  limb, 

Shooting,  like  sea  sharks,  through  the  blue  depths  di 

And  all  was  life  and  sport,  but  Lionel. 

Who  wandered  gloomy,  up  the  lonely  dell. 

And  sat  him  by  the  churchyard  gate  alone. 

Like  one  whose  lore  of  life  and  sport  is  gone ; 

And  draws  apart,  to  leam  how  he  should  die, 

From  the  grim  lessons  of  the  cemet'ry. 

There  Eaymond  found  him ;  who  had  mark'd  of  late, 

With  zeal  fraternal,  Aumarle's  alter'd  state ; 

And  guess'd,  full  well,  the  cause ;  but  sigh'd,  to  know 

He  could  not  cure  the  wound  that  rankled  so. 

For  Chivalry's  first  law,  in  iron  days, 

Fruitful  of  crime,  yet  redolent  with  praise. 

Was  stem  obedience,  unto  sire  and  lord ; 

Sans  reason  added,  or  remonstrant  word.i^ 

Pity  he  could.     And  so  he  left  the  throng, 

His  prowess  rul'd  with  peerless  sway  among. 

And  follow'd  to  the  lonely  moorland  cell, 

The  good  St.  Austin  built  as  legends  tell. 

Unseen,  he  drew  near  Lionel ;  who  gaz'd 

As  a  dreamer,  or  a  wretch  by  sorrow  craz'd, 

On  the  ground,  with  head  on  breast,  and  folded  arms ; 

Like  a  sitting  statue,  dead  to  all  alarms. 
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"  Why,  Lionel,  awake  ! — Awake  !  Aumarle  ! 
"  Hear'st  thou  no  more  the  voice  of  glory  call  ? — 
"  Thou  who  wast  wont  in  courage,  grace,  and  speed, 
"  To  be  the  envy  of  the  lists  and  mead  ! 
"  Thou  who  would'st  dance  and  sing  from  night  till  mom  ; 
"  From  morn  till  night,  rouse  echo  with  the  horn, 
"  And  quiring  pack  ; — and  think  foul  scorn  to  rest, 
"  While  one  bright  eye  glance  signified  behest ! 
"  Thou,  tum'd  a  dreamer  by  a  chapel  gate  ! 
"  Would'st  thou  (God's  peace !)  acowland  shaven  pate  ?— 
"  I  trow  full  many  a  dame  would  swear  her  nay, 
"  Ere  thou  should'st  shear  those  shining  locks  away. 
"  T  would  look  brisker  at  this  merry  tide, 
"  Were  Emily  your  sister,  and  a  bride !" 
He  starts,  he  clasps  his  hands,  he  wrings  them  hard ; 
Defiant,  stands  upright  upon  the  sward ; 
Grinding  his  teeth.     As  if  a  wolf  were  rous'd 
From  slumber,  near  the  prey  on  which  he  brows'd. 
One  instant  star  d,  as  if  about  to  spring 
At  the  throat  of  him  who  made  such  questioning ; 
Then  melted  into  tears,  and  hid  his  brow 
In  his  hands,  that  yet  bctray'd  its  crimson  glow. 
"  Fie  !  fie  !"  quoth  Raymond.     "  This  it  is  to  bar 
"  Thy  brother  from  thy  fancy's  inward  war. 

c  3 
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"  Yet  out,  alas  !     What  aid  had  I  to  give, 

*'  Aumarle,  except  to  bid  thee  fly  and  live  ! 

"  Fool  that  I  was,  to  deem  the  thin  restraint 

"  Of  a  brother's  name  could  make  wild  Love  a  saint ! 

'*  Yet  thou  so  free  and  debonair,  with  all, 

'•  I  thought  one  heart,  however  kind,  too  small. 

"  And  then  thou  knewest," — ^'  Ah  !  yes.     I  knew  too 

well. 
"  I  prithee  spare  my  madness  fond  to  tell. 
"  She  is  as  far  above  my  hopes,  my  dreams, 
'•  As  Heaven  ;  that  yet  to  kiss  the  hill-top  seems. 
"  And,  witness  all  the  Saints  !     Had  we  not  grown 
"  In  thoughts  and  love,  from  childhood,  into  one, 
'■  I  ne'er  had  dai^'d  to  hft  a  loving  eye 
"  On  Nevil's  daughter,  peerless  Emily  !" 
"  Tush,  man  !     There  have  been  youths  of  meaner  birth, 
^'  Who  won  fair  lady's  love  by  knightly  worth. 
"  And  had  thy  spurs  been  buckled,  and  thy  crest 
'•  Baptiz'd  in  fight,  thou'rt  peer  unto  the  best. 
••  For,  so  Saint  George  me  speed,  in  love  and  war ! 
••  I'd  choose  thee  brother  from  a  thousand  more  !  " 
So  said,  he  wrung  his  hand  with  hearty  grasp ; 
That  thank'd  him  grateful  with  a  fainter  clasp. 
"  By  our  Lady's  grace,  I  think  it  shame  to  pine 
For  a  fickle  girl,  with  hopes  and  worth  like  thine  ! 
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"  Why,  I  myself,  a  whole  month  long,  was  mew'd, 

"  ('Twas  when  grey  Tercel's    haunch  was  sprain'd  so 

shrew'd) 
"  For  Isabel,  that  gipsy  golden  tress'd ; 
'*  Who  makes  beaux  yeux,  and  flouts  you,  when  caressed. 
"  My  good  steed  was  restor'd.     My  passion  borne 
"  To  the  winds,  upon  the  first  blast  of  my  horn  ! 
"  Thou  smil'st. — 'Tis  well. — Come  !      He  who  smiles, 

will  live, 
"  Arms,  arms !  man,  are  the  true  restorative 
"  For  puling  lovers  ! — Lionel,  to  France  ! 
"  There  our  brave  Prince  has  need  of  every  lance. 
"  He  who  so  well,  on  Crecy's  glorious  plain, 
"  Show'd  how  a  Knight  his  virgin  shield  should  stain. 
■  'Slight !     They  report  he  means  again  to  ride 

•  John's  fairest  provinces  from  side  to  side. 

•  And  hold  high  revels,  perhaps,  within  the  chime 
■•  Of  Notre  Dame,  at  jolly  Christmas  time. 

There  deeds  of  chivalry,  and  fair  emprize. 
Will  wean  our  hearts  of  sonnets,  and  of  sighs. 

"  And  thou  may'st  ride  at  noble  Edward's  hand, 

"  A  peer  for  any  Baron  in  the  land !" 

"  At  any  rate,"  sigh'd  Lionel,  "  the  field 

•  A  blameless  grave  to  weary  hearts  can  yield. 
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''  I  am  asham'd,  dear  friend,  that  thou  hast  view'd 

"  My  manhood  by  despondency  subdued. 

"  But,  Raymond,  till  despair  my  trance  removed, 

''  I  knew  not,  Oh  !  I  knew  not  how  I  lov'd ! 

"  And  what  appear'd  a  sister's  gentle  sway, 

"  Parting,  tears  heart,  and  heartstrings  quite  away  ! 

"  I  muse,  by  Christ's  dear  death !  how  I  could  chase 

"  So  fondly,  sure  denial  and  disgrace  ! 

''  They  did  not  merit  such  return  from  me, 

"  Who  rear'd  my  youth  so  wise  and  tenderly. 

"  But  love  was  ever  madness  ;  and  it  skiUs 

'^  But  little,  reasoning,  why  a  madman  wiUs. 

"  Enoagh  !     Thou'st  woke  me. — I  am  once  more  man. 

"  The  shame  that's  past  I'll  cancel  as  I  can. 

"  As  for  this  Gaston,  though  thy  father's  choice," — 

"To  God  leave  vengeance  I"  said  a  stem  low  voice, 

From  out  the  tombs.     They,  starting,  turn'd,  and  saw 

A  tall  and  black  robd  friar  near  them  draw. 

Of  lean  and  sinewy  and  solemn  form ; 

Whose  dark  eye  had  the  light  of  coming  storm. 

Some  woe,  not  time,  had  worn  his  temples  bare ; 

But  left  command  habitual  dweller  there. 

His  garb  was  coarse,  yet  fell  in  sable  fold, 

Like  mantles  worn  by  nobles  rich  and  bold. 
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"  To  God  leave  vengeance  !     If  he  smite  not  now, 
"  'Tis,  that  the  head's  not  ripen'd  for  the  blow. 
*' And  though  the  traitor  thrive,    the  righteous  fall; — 
"  Who  told  thee  that  this  parsing  world  was  all  ?" — 

Amaz'd  they  stood,  and  mute,  to  hear  his  words ; 
That  jarr'd,  like  music  made  by  broken  chords. 
That  once  were,  doubtless,  sweet ;  but,  woe  the  day ! 
Time  and  rude  hands  had  brought  to  disarray. 
But,  bolder,  and  less  reverent,  Raymond  said, 
"Thou  shrivest.  Father,  ere  confession's  made. 

I  trow,  of  foolish  priests,  the  worst  is  he, 
"  Who  chants  his  mass  before  he  has  his  fee." 
Within  the  large,  deep  eye,  no  anger  bum'd. 
That,  pitying,  on  the  youth  undaunted  tum'd. 
While,  slow  and  sad,  his  head  the  stranger  shook, 
And  said,  with  gloomy,  rapt,  prophetic  look, — 

Nay,  Raymond  Xevil.     Happy  are  the  dead, 
"  Who  fall  before  the  hopes  of  youth  are  fled  ! 

Happy !     Though,  at  their  need,  the  cross  of  sword 

Shrive  them,  in  blood,  for  God  and  Honour   pour'd  I' 
He  spake.     And  ere  the  amazed  youth  again 
Rejoin'd,  o'eraw'd,  perchance  in  humbler  strain  ; 
He  vanish'd,  like  a  mist,  far  in  the  wood, 
Beneath  whose  shade  the  holy  Chapel  stood. 
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"  Some    crazy    Monk,''    quoth    Raymond,    "  By    my 

troth  !" 
Said  Lionel, — ■•  I  think  he  said  right  soth. 
"  Except,  I  would  my  own  right  arm  and  lance 
"  Defied  this  Gaston,  to  the  utterance, 
"  I  deem  it  sweet,  as  said  that  holy  man, 
"  To  die  with  manhood,  in  the  battle's  van." 
Said  Raymond,  "Friend,  no  more.     Or  live,  or  die, 
"  Be  it  for  Lady's  love,  and  chivalry. 
"  We  will  but  stay  the  wedding,  and  away 
"  With  a  plump  of  lances  for  fair  Agenois.ii 
"  For  there,  I  deem,  young  Edward's  sable  helm 
"  Strikes  gloom  and  terror  through  their  recreant  realm. 
"  For  our  welcome,  will  I  gage  my  staunchest  steed, 
"  He  ever  comes  with  joy,  who  comes  at  need." 
Aumarle's  sad  brow,  (which  grew  as  dark  as  clouds. 
At  the  name  of  maniage)  moodily  unshrouds. 
"  Yes  !     Welcome  War,  and  Peril !     Welcome  Fate! 
'^  All,  but  the  weary  time,  Fve  known  of  late. 
"  I  would  but  prove  me  worthy  of  the  dream, 
"  Whose  bhss  is  sinking  fast  in  Lethe's  stream  ; — 
"  Then  fall,  as  fell,  in  victory,  my  sire. 
"  What  boots  it,  belted  knight,  or  crestless  squire  ?" 
So  saying,  with  despairing  heart,  but  strong 
To  dare  the  uttermost  of  Fortune's  wrong, 
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He  tum'd,  vdih  Kaymond,  home.     In  wonder  sunk, 

What  portent  lurk'd  in  words  of  that  dark  ]\Ionk. 

But  lo !     Though  few  the  hours  that  intervene  ; 

A  change  has  come  o'er  the  accustom'd  scene. 

No  more  a  gentle  joyous  murmur  soars 

Around,  within,  without,  the  Castle  doors, 

Of  busy  idlesse,  and  of  festive  mirth. 

That  heeds  no'care  beyond  the  instant's  birth  ; 

But  warlike  clangour.     The  shrill  trumpet's  call. 

Answered  by  neigh  of  fiery  steed  in  stall; — 

The  fierce  and  frequent  oath ;  the  sharp  command  ; 

The  tramp  of  hoofs ;  the  clash  of  mail  and  brand. 

Raymond,  who  wist  not  how,  since  morning  prime. 

Such  uproar  had  possess'd  the  peaceful  time  ; 

Stopt  at  a  postern,  where  a  yeoman  true 

Was  singing,  as  he  dress'd  his  bow  of  yew. 

He  was  a  stout,  mid-ag'd,  and  brawny  churl; 

Grey  ey'd,  and  chesnut  hair'd,  with  crispy  curl. 

A  joyous  wrinkle,  near  his  temple  said 

He  was  no  foe  to  >vine  or  buxom  maid. 

A  falchion  short  and  sharp  hung  to  his  knee ; 

And  a  silver  George  was  his  cap's  broiderie. 

"  Plow  now,*'  quoth  Raymond,  "  Hubert,  how  is  this  ? 

"  You  are  not  wont  to  hunt  so  late  I  wis. 
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"  Nor  rouse  the  deer  with  clarions.     What  fair  sport 

"  Hath  tiim'd  our  Rougemont  to  a  leaguer'd  fort  ?" — 

The  sturdy  archer,  at  the  question  said, 

Doff'd  his  low  barret  cap,  and  smoothed  his  head. 

And  with  a  quaint  sly  meaning  in  his  eye. 

That  fear'd  offence,  yet  answer'd  truthfully, 

Reply'd, — "  Fair  Master  Raymond,  but  an  hour, 

"  A  road-stain'd  squire  spurrd  through  the  Warder's 

toVr. 
"  I  wot  not  whence.     (Though  'twere  St.  Nicholas, 
"  The  messenger  is  blest  who  brings  us  grace) 
"  They  say  with  summons  for  Lord  Fieramor, 
"  From  o'er  the  seas.     Fair  sir,  I  wot  no  more. 
"  Save  that  his  train  (who  are  no  comrades  boon) 
"  Were  arm'd  and  saddled,  full  an  hour  ere  noon." 
No  more  they  stay'd  to  hear.     With  looks  that  spake, 
His  heart  would  hold,  whosever  else  might  break, 
At  parting ;  onward  Raymond  swiftly  prest, 
To  learn  the  counsel  of  the  bridegi'oom  guest. 
"SYhile  Lionel  unto  his  chamber  went ; 
Doubtfol  to  yield  to  sorrow  or  content. 

Though  holy  men  (right  truly  sure)  declare 
Virtue  and  innocence  are  Heaven's  care  ; — 
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And  that  no  secret  tear,  from  guiltless  eye, 

Falls,  in  its  records  unregarded,  by  ; — 

No  deed  of  tortuous  guilt,  that  thrives  awhile, 

Eternal  retribution  can  beguile ; — 

Yet,  is  it  hard  for  men  of  boimded  sight. 

To  keep  this  faith ;— who  see  how  oft  the  right, 

That  seems  just  triumphing  o'er  snares  of  ill, 

Sinks  helpless,  trampled  by  the  wicked  will. 

So,  that  short  ray  of  hope,  that,  April-wise, 

On  Rougemont  beam'd,  and  lit  despairing  eyes, 

As  swiftly  fled,  in  bosom  of  the  clouds. 

Whose  pall  the  fate  of  Emily  enshrouds. 

While  yet  the  haughty,  happy  lover  stays, 

Impatiently,  the  lapse  of  few  slow  days. 

That  gives  her  noble  dower,  her  priceless  charms, 

Her  hopes  and  duty,  to  his  eager  arms ; — 

Blest  in  those  privileges  sweet  with  hope, 

And  expectation,  ere  possession's  scope  ;-^ 

Not  seeing,  or  not  caring,  that  the  eye 

He  prais'd,  was  absent,  fix'd  on  vacancy ; — 

And,  that  the  hand  he  prest  within  his  own, 

When  quitted,  fell,  in  cold  aversion,  down ; — 

There  came  a  courier,  foaming  hot  with  speed ; 

Of  foreign  favour,  language,  garb,  and  steed. 
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Who,  springing  from  his  stirrup,  sought  the  Knight, 

In  the  same  instant,  in  his  wayworn  plight. 

And,  kneehng,  gave  a  letter,  and  a  ring, 

'Twas  said  from  France,  on  suit  of  England's  King. 

Which  barely  read,  a  mighty  oath  he  swore, 

With  blenching  hj)s,  and  stampt  upon  the  floor. 

But  smil'd  anon  (he  had  a  supple  smile) 

And  tallv'd  apart,  with  that  strange  squire,  awhile. 

Then  left  him  to  refreshment ;  and,  with  air 

That  courtly  gloz'd  his  anger  and  despair ; 

Address'd  his  wondering  host.     "  The  serf  and  hind, 

"  Can  love  in  peace,  and  fetterless  as  wind; 

"  But  they  who  sail  on  Honour's  storm- vex'd  seas, 

"  Must  stifle  passion,  and  surrender  ease. 

"  And  he  who  wins  the  height  of  Royal  grace, 

"  Must  sei-ve  and  watch  full  well,  to  keep  his  place. 

"  Now,  when  I  hop'd,  at  least,  to  bear  my  bride, 

"  Your  daughter,  home,  with  fit  array  and  pride, 

"  To  Corfe's  fair  Castle ;  that  on  Dorset's  shore, 

"  Unmov'd,  in  scorn,  hears  angry  ocean  roar; — 

"  And  pass  a  few  swift  days,  with  solace  sweet 

"  Of  Hymen's  joys,  in  undisturb'd  retreat; — 

"  Untimely  despite  calls  me  far  away; 

"  A  need,  that  brooks  not  challenge  or  delay." — 
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"  At  wliose  beliest  ?" — "  Prince  Edward's.     Who  ordains 

"  His  fiefs  to  mnster,  on  fair  Guyenne's  plains. 

"  While,  on  the  Norman  coast,  his  royal  sire, 

"  From  Calais  pours  a  storm  of  blood  and  fire." 

"  Beshrew  my  stiffening  joints  !"     Sir  Bracy  said. 

"  That  bear  and  wield  no  more  the  mail  and  blade. 

"  Like  an  old  courser,  must  I  snuff  the  gale, 

"  Fast  tether'd  by  old  age  to  park  and  pale  ? 

"  But  yet,  thank  Heaven,  I  have  a  fair  brave  son, 

"  Whose  spurs  beneath  thy  banner  may  be  won.'' 

"  It  grieves  me  much,  for  his  fair  company.'* 

Sir  Gaston  said—  "  He  may  not  wend  with  me." 

"  To  Gascony  so  swiftly  must  I  speed, 

'*  To  rouse  each  loyal  vassal,  for  my  need. 

"  Yet  for  fair  Emily,  I'll  not  depart, 

"  Till  mistress  of  my  name  as  well  as  heart. 

"  Three  days  I  give  to  love,  and  to  adieux;— 

"  Then  leave  my  bride  to  Heaven,  and  to  you." 

"  Nay," — quoth  Sir  Bracy  ; — "  I  will  no  such  trust. 

*'  Speed  on  your  devoir,  Gaston,  since  you  must. 

"  And  when  (as  ever)  victory  is  ours, 

"  Welcome  to  wed  thy  bride  in  Rougemont's  tow'rs." 

Dark  grew  Sir  Gaston's  brow,  and  pale  his  cheek; 

While  hghtning  from  his  fierce  eye  seem'd  to  break. 
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But  quickly  past  the  tumult  of  his  breast ; 

And  smiliug  (Well  lie  smil'd)  his  host  address'd. 

"  Be  it  as  thy  love  decides. — Yet  let  the  rite, 

"  This  day,  our  hands  in  sacred  pledge  unite. 

"  So  shall  my  word  and  thine  be  free  from  stain. 

"  My  virgin  spouse,  thy  ward  shall  still  remain; 

"  Till  I  shall  send  fair  escort  o'er  the  sea, 

"  To  bring  her  safe  to  lovely  Grascony. 

*'  For  should  I  fall  in  field  (and  human  ken 

"  Reads  not  to-morrow's  doom  to  mortal  men) 

"  It  were  foul  shame,  I  deem,  unto  your  word, 

"  Should  vour  fair  daui^hter  wed  another  lord." 

I  know  not  what  the  passion  was,  that  blench'd 

Sir  Bracy's  lip,  and  jovial  humour  quench' d ; 

And  made  his  hand  fall  on  his  dagger's  chape  ; 

Ere  his  bold  brow  resum'd  its  wonted  shape. 

"  By  my  sire  s  grave  !"  he  swore,  "  the  Nevil's  race 

"  Were  ever  foes  to  falsehood  and  disgrace  ! 

"  'Tis  true  to  thee  was  pledg'd  my  knightly  oath. 

"  And  ere  one  jot  is  sullied  of  its  troth, 

"  May  Eougemont's  towers  where  our  banners  float, 

"  In  ruins  fall,  and  fill  the  girdling  moat !" 

So  said,  their  converse  ended ;  when  the  sun, 

Had  scarce  an  hour  beyond  his  climax  run. 
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ilnd,  ere  the  long,  soft  summer  eve  shall  close, 

Must  Emily  be  bride,  and  lonely  spouse. 

Alas  !     What  should  she  do  ? — She  dare  not  say 

Her  hand  is  wedded,  while  her  heart's  away. — 

She  dare  not  own  a  squire  of  low  degree 

Holds  Rougemont's  pride  and  happiness  in  fee. — 

Fondly  she'd  dwelt  and  dreamt  in  love's  soft  vales, 

Listening  to  Hope  and  Fancy's  witching  tales. 

And  woke  not,  till  she  found  herself  the  wife 

Of  one  unlov'd ;  and  peace  effac'd  from  life. 

How  Aumarle  rag'd  and  wept,  I  need  not  tell. 
Blasphemed  by  all  the  pow'rs  of  Heaven  and  Hell. 
^urs'd  his  weak  heart,  that  fail'd  to  urge  its  suit, 
.^nd  cull,  while  fortune  smil'd,  the  yielding  fruit ; 
Which,  now,  another  with  a  bolder  hand. 
Had  pluck'd,  while  timid  folly  visions  plann'd. 

Oh  !     Were  he  but  a  stranger,  and  a  knight ! 

His  arm  should  make  that  rival  do  him  right. 

Rend  from  his  helm,  in  lists,  his  mistress'  glove ; 

And  force  that  false  heart  to  resign  its  love  ! 
•'  Ah  !     Why  had  cruel  fortune  made  him  poor; 
"  And  her  so  rich,  he  must  perforce  adore  ? — 
'  Why  had  that  cruel  kindness  rear'd  his  youth, 
"  A  sacrifice  despis'd,  to  Pride,  forsooth  ? — 
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"  Yet,  he'd  avenge, — assert,— wrest, — ravage,— slay,- 

And  die  with  her  !" — Then,  melt  in  tears  away  ! 

In  vain,  at  first,  did  Raymond,  soothing,  show 

The  hope  Heaven  seem'd,  in  pity,  to  bestow. 

That  chance,  or  death,  his  rival  might  prevent ; 

Aii-1  leave  their  love  unsullied,  and  unbent. 

In  vain  he  swore  that,  should  Sir  Gaston  die. 

No  other  should  possess  his  Emily. 

He  got  but  scorn  and  anger.     Till  ensued 

High  words,  and  all  the  effects  of  fiery  mood. 

And  headlong,  Aumarle  from  the  chamber  flung, 

Bitted  his  steed,  and  to  the  saddle  sprung. 

Spurring  o'er  hill  and  dale,  as  he  would  flee 

Despair  :  that  wrung  his  bosom  ceaselessly. 

Welcome  !     Fair  Hymen !     To  that  torch  of  thine. 
That  brings  soft  mirth,  where'er  its  flashes  shine. 
A  holy  perfumed  joy ;  that  breathes  about. 
As  if  Heaven's  gates  had  pour'd  their  sweetness  out, 
Once,  since  the  fall ;  where'er  that  mystic  rite 
Proves  man's  first  Godhead  is  not  forfeit  quite. 
What,  though  the  garland's  plac'd  on  aching  brows  !— 
What,  though  false  hearts  will  make  unholy  vows  ! — 
Wliat  eye  can  tell  if  vii-gin  shame,  or  grief, 
Shrouds  the  young  eye  beneath  the  orange  wreath  ? — 
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What  penetration  scan  the  hidden  heart 

Of  him  who  plays  the  rapturd  bridegroom's  part  ? — 

Then,  Welcome  Hymen  I — Thou  bring'st  rosy   hours ; 

Soft  wishes  ;  sighing  girls;  and  half  blo^vn  flow'rs. 

Fond  partings ;  genial  jests  ;  and  revelry  ; 

And  days  of  dear  possession,  floating  by  ! 

Saint  Bertha's  shrine  is  wreath'd  in  Rougemont  Tower, 
The  board  is  spread  in  hall ;   and  deck'd,  the  bower. 
Wealth  craves  short  warning  miracles  to  speed. 
And  hours,  with  riches,  outstrip  days,  with  need. 
The  Priest,  in  state,  is  waiting  at  the  shrine ; 
The  candles  burn  before  Heaven's  Queen  divine. 
^Vho  smiles  with  those  meek  eyes,  unchanging,  down, 
That  not  e'en  sin  can  darken  to  a  frown. 
Adown  the  aisle,  from  altar  to  the  door. 
In  liveries  gorgeous,  white  and  gules,  and  or, 
Stood  lanes  of  servitors  ;   whose  badge  reveal'd 
Rougemont's  red  crest,  upon  a  silver  shield, 
No  whiter  than  the  hair  on  many  a  head. 
O'er  whose  true  service  scores  of  years  had  fled. 
To  nave  and  chancel ;  gallery  and  stall ; 
Hasten'd  a  noble  company,  withal, 
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Of  belted  knights,  and  gaily  hooded  squires ; 

Of  smiling,  noble  dames,  in  rich  attires. 

And  much  they  held  discourse,  with  strange  surmise, 

What  chance  forestall' d  the  marriage  pageantries. 

The  dames  discuss  the  carriage  of  the  bride ; 

The  men  Sir  Gaston's  fame,  and  wealth,  and  pride. 

But,  Hark  !     The  trumpets  blare  a  loud  tan  tar  ! 

Each  tongue  is  hush'd  in  silence,  near  and  far. 

You  might  hare  heard  the  noiseless  feathers  wave, 

In  that  high  vault,  as  silent  as  the  grave. 

The  ruddy  streaks  of  sunlight,  chequer'd,  fall 

O'er  living  pomp,  and  token  funeral. 

O'er  tomb  and  banner ;  and  the  golden  braids 

Of  damsels ;   and  on  plum'd  and  haughty  heads. 

And,  but  for  gaudy  tincture,  all  so  still. 

Just  so  men  wait  a  burial  to  fulfil. 

But  see  I     The  silver  censers  swinging  cast 

A  perfum'd  cloud,  that  vanishes  as  fast. 

The  viols  break  into  a  joyous  strain ; 

To  which  young  voices  answer  back  again. 

And,  like  a  ghttering  vision,  through  the  gate, 

The  marriage  pomp  moves  solemn  and  elate. 

First  came  the  maidens,  in  white  silk  symars,i2 

Loose  girdled,  like  a  chorus  of  fair  stars. 
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Crown'd  all  with  roses  joimg  ;  and  scattering  flowers 
Yet  dewy ;  emblems  of  auspicious  hours. 
Then,  sweet  musicians  ;  rebeck,  viol,  and  lute ; 
The  shawm's  rich  bass,  and  sighing  amorous  flute. 
Of  lusty,  joyous  squires  a  gallant  band. 
In  colours  of  their  house,  with  hawk  on  hand. 
And  three  and  three,  twelve  Knights,  who  paid  rehef, 
In  liege  devoir,  to  Nevil,  for  their  fief. 
Right  goodly  men,  in  broider'd  buff  jupon,i3 
And  belts,  with  silver  hilted  swords  thereon. 
Peak'd  were  their  beards,  and  short  their  Cord'van  boot, 
With  golden  spurs,  that  tinkled  on  the  foot. 
Next  whom  advanced  Sir  Reginald  Belprez  ; 
A  tall,  preux  Baron  ;  staid,  and  stern,  and  grey. 
Upon  whose  arm  lean'd  Rougemont's  Ladye  good, 
In  velvet  robe,  and  gold  besprinlded  hood. 
Meek  smiling,  as  each  head  bent  low  and  bare. 
She  had  such  fame  with  every  creature  there. 
Her  train  two  bright-ey'd,  youthful  pages  bore ; 
With  saucy  brows  bent  meekly  on  the  floor. 
But  little  reck'd  men's  eyes  to  dwell  on  age, 
When  swept  the  next  bright  vision  o'er  the  stage. 
Led  by  her  gallant  sire  with  downcast  eyes  ; 
Radiant  as  Heaven ;  pure  as  its  mysteries. 
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Her  only  veil,  the  flood  of  ebon  hair, 

Down  curling  to  her  waist  in  heedless  care. 

Which,  to  her  brow,  a  coral  wreath  comprest ; 

Set  with  white  roses  ;  colours  of  her  crest. 

A  snowy  silken  tunic,  starr'd  with  gold, 

And  miniyer'd,  set  forth,  without  a  fold. 

Her  ripe  and  rapturous  symmetry  of  form ; 

Faultless  as  Eastern  Houris,  and  as  warm. 

Which  op'd  on  either  side  a  span,  to  show 

The  broider'd  azure  robe  she  wore  below. 

White  cheveril,  fring'd  with  pearl,  enclos'd  her  feet. 

So  small  they  mock'd  the  sight,  with  brightness  fleet. 

But  Ah  !     No  statue  of  that  mystic  chill 

We  see  in  Egy]Dt's  antique  basalt  still, 

Express'd  the  oval,  calm,  cold,  bumish'd  cheek, 

Fring'd  by  its  long  dark  lid's  unmoving  streak. 

Senseless  to  all  the  joy, — the  wonder  there, 

She  moy'd  an  image  of  resign' d  despair. 

Slow,  to  the  altar,  pac'd  the  splendid  train, 

And,  parting,  stood  around;  while  two  remain, 

The  bride  with  her  old  father, — whom  all  eyes 

Sought ;  as  a  star  whose  course  is  centuries. 

But  hark  !     Again  a  long  and  piercing  note 

Peels  onward  from  the  silver  clarion's  throat, 
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Borne  by  t"wo  heralds  through  the  chapel  door, 

In  tabards  party  crimson,  pal'd  with  noir. 

Close  on  whose  steps  a  wondrous  thing  appears, 

A  giant  head,  with  huge  misshapen  ears ; 

Small  fiery  eyes,  and  straight  red  hair,  that  falls 

On  shoulders  broad  and  strong  as  massive  walls. 

He  bore  a  ponderous  axe,  and  on  the  throng 

Casting  blear  looks,  mov'd  muttering  along. 

Whose  hands,  enormous,  would  have  swept  the  stone 

From  which  his  brow  rose  cubits  three  alone. 

Then  march'd,  with  gallant  step,  of  squires  a  pair. 

One  bore  a  targe,  and  one  a  helmet  fair, 

Of  bright  Milan,  with  black  and  crimson  crest. 

'Neath  which  a  silver  star  was  manifest. 

That  shot  forth  dazzling  beams  beneath  the  plume ; 

As  clouds  reveal  a  planet,  and  resume. 

A  panther  crouch'd,  was  blazon'd  on  the  shield 

In  proper  colours,  on  a  golden  field. 

His  was  a  form  to  make  soft  bosoms  pine. 

Where,  though  both  force  and  symmetry  combine 

In  manhood's  \'igour ;  yet  the  charms  which  please, 

Are  most  a  nameless  grace ; — a  haughty  ease. 

Bound  by  whose  spell,  not  many  could  descry 

The  watchful,  treacherous,  and  serpent  eye. — 
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His  jerkin  and  his  hose  were  snowy  white, 

Slash'd  with  pale  rose,  and  silver  lacing  bright. 

His  mantle,  purple  velvet,  loosely  flung 

O'er  his  left  shoulder,  rich  and  gallant  hung. 

His  girdle,  swordless,  was  a  silver  snake. 

His  dagger,  curv'd,  of  quaint  and  eastern  make. 

A  page,  at  either  heel,  bore  for  their  lord, 

A  cap  with  nulk-white  plume,  and  jewell'd  sword. 

Full  oft,  as  up  the  aisle,  with  stately  tread 

He  paced,  he  bow'd  in  courtesy  his  head. 

Or  drew  a  kerchief  from  his  belt,  and  threw 

Odours  around,  both  sweet,  and  strange,  and  new; 

With  hand  so  white,  the  antique  gem  it  wore, 

Show'd  on  his  finger  like  a  gout  of  gore. 

He  reach'd,  and  stood  before  the  altar  raU, 

Where  waited  Emily  so  still  and  pale. 

The  priest  assum'd  his  book  ;  the  rites  were  said ; 

And  vows  ;  with  humbled  knees  and  drooping  head. 

The  blessing  giv'n, — they  rose ;  amid  the  peal 

( )f  voice  and  trump,  that  made  the  arches  reel. 

They  rose,  and  stood. — And  stood  Sir  Gaston,  still. 

Like  a  man  death  smote.     Without  a  word  or  will. 

Gazing  with  pallid,  open  hps,  and  eyes, 

Amid  the  cheer  of  joyous  courtesies. 
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White  as  the  effigies  that  lay  around, 

His  looks,  by  some  strange  fascination  bound, 

Seem'd,  slow,  to  follow,  in  the  distant  space, 

Some  horrid  shape  no  other  eye  could  trace. 

In  vain  do  friendly  greetings  meet  his  ear ; 

His  hands,  in  vain,  are  grasp'd  in  kindly  cheer. 

He  heeds  not;  stirs  not; — and  remains  alone. 

Amid  the  hving  throng,  a  man  of  stone. 

Fix'dly  his  glaring  eyes  some  object  seek ; 

Like  the  bird,  snake-charm' d,  that  fails  its  fate  to  break. 

Then  pause  ; — as  if  it  vanish'd  from  their  quest. 

And  bursts  a  sigh,  from  out  his  burden'd  breast ; 

As  if  a  weight  of  worlds  were  ta'en  away ; 

And  hfe's  check'd  fountains  once  more  free  to  play. 

His  cheek  resumes  its  hue ;  his  lip  its  smile ; 

He  finds  swift  words  their  wonder  to  beguile ; — 

Embraces  gallantly  his  heedless  bride ; — 

Quaffs  in  deep  pledge,  the  spousal  goblet's  tide ; — 

Draws  close  her  slender  arm  within  his  own ; — 

And  walks  beside  her,  as  from  victory  won. 

Though  envious  eyes,  and  keen,  there  were,  that  sought 

The  shape  mysterious  of  the  bridegroom's  thought ; 

They  saw  nought  stranger  than  the  gazing  crowd ; 

Or  Monk,  that  ghded  forth,  in  sable  shroud. 
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Lest  Tou  should  wonder  that  no  note  is  made, 
What  part  her  brother  at  her  bridal  play'd ; — 
He  roundly  swore,  he  hsted  not  to  see 
The  bird  encag'd,  who  sung  so  sweetly,  free. 
That,  since  the  bridegroom  kept  his  feast  in  France. 
He  would  no  wedding,  where  he  might  not  dance. 
So  went  his  way. — Unless  he  stopt  and  gaz'd. — 
Little  reck'd  he  how  men  were  mov'd  or  maz'd. 

The  eve  draws  on;  the  day,  decHning,  falls 
With  mellow  beam  upon  the  Castle  walls. 
Stirless  the  banner  floats  upon  the.  tow'r, 
As  yielding  to  the  melancholy  hour. 
The  noise  of  revelry  is  past  and  o'er  ; 
The  quiet  landscape  hes  at  peace  once  more. 
The  umber  road  winds  lonely  through  the  wood, 
Down  from  the  drawbridge  pending  o'er  the  flood ; 
The  wardour,  motionless,  stands  o'er  the  fort, 
The  sunset  on  his  ghttering  morion  caught ; 
Along  the  battlements,  on  either  hand. 
The  archer  guard  in  silent  stillness  stand. 
Once  more  the  trumpet  brays,— the  bridge  descends. 
Creaking;  on  high  the  ponderous  cuUis  t^nds ; 
And  trampling,  measur'd,  to  the  warlike  sound, 
The  chargers'  hoofs  upon  the  beams  resound. 
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First  rode  the  henclimen  who  the  parting  blew, 

In  demi-coats,  on  horses  strong  and  true  ; 

Before  a  knicrht  in  crimson  sable  scarf, 

Who  bore  Sir  Gaston's  banner  high  on  staff. 

He  seem'd,  in  height,  five  cubits,  save  a  span ; 

And  rode  a  fiery,  giant  Alezan.i* 

A  mace  of  steel  hung  at  his  saddle  bow ; 

Few  helms  had  stood  imbow'd  beneath  its  blow. 

Forth  from  his  vizor  pour'd  a  sable  beard, 

To  his  waist.     His  looks,  like  death  were  to  be  fear'd. 

A  milk-white  barb,  whose  nostrils,  fiery  red, 

Threw  high  the  foam  above  its  rider's  head ; 

And  blood-shot  eyes  were  wild  with  living  light ; 

Fleet  as  the  winds  ;   of  matchless  fbrm  and  height ; 

Bounded,  in  demi-voltes,  beneath  the  hand, 

Skill'd  to  direct  the  bridle  or  the  brand, 

Of  Fieramor,  yclad  from  head  to  heel. 

In  a  damask'd  suit  of  dazzling  Milan  steel. 

His  housing,  sable  crimson  silk,  that  train'd 

Down  to  the  fetlocks  of  the  steed  he  rein'd. 

The  star  blaz'd  in  his  plumy  helmet,  bright. 

'Neath  which  abroider'd  glove,  droop'd,  small  and  whita 

Well  arm'd,  his  squires  in  boots  and  cuisses  i^rode; 

Bearing  his  shield,  and  lance  well  pois'd  and  broad. 
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And,  ever,  at  his  stirrup,  fast  or  slow. 

Both  march'd  and  ran  the  dwarf,  in  sun  or  snow. 

It  was  no  scathe  to  him,  for  he  was  yare  ^^ 

As  is  the  chamois ;  hardy  as  the  bear. 

Still,  with  his  massive  axe  on  shoulder  borne, 

He  silent  strode  along,  both  eve  and  morn. 

Six  knights,  with  each  four  henchmen,  two  and  two, 

Rode  last,  careering,  the  high  portal  through. 

And  at  each  yeoman's  saddle  bow,  there  hung 

A  crossbow,  that  a  mile  its  quarrel  flung. 

Stem,  stubborn  men  they  were,  who  "d  little  heed, 

So  that  theii*  chieftain  bid,  of  place  or  deed. 

And  this  was  the  array  that  stately  past. 

With  banner,  neath  the  Barbican,i7  and  blast ; 

And  o'er  the  echoing  bridge,  and  causeway  steep. 

That  wound  'thwart  Rougemont's  bailey  ^^  from  the  keep. 

And,  as  they  came  to  where  an  archer  true 

Could  aim  a  shaft,  with  slant  and  easy  view, 

>!^ir  Gaston  check' d  his  barb  ;  and  wheeling  there ; 

The  while  with  fiery  hoofs  he  beat  the  air, 

Rampant,  with  forelock  streaming  wild,  and  mane ; 

Flung  high  his  hand,  again,  and  yet  again, 

Ijl  courteous  gesture,  to  the  tower,  where  stood 

Sir  Bracy,  and  his  bride,  in  widowhood. 
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Then  loos'd  his  rein,  and  spurr'd  his  charger  round, 
And  through  the  outer  wall,  in  silence  wound, 
Across  the  chase ;  until  the  glades  unite, 
And  shut  the  latest  horseman  from  the  sight. 

They  left  no  tears  in  Rougemont's  ancient  wall ; 
No  kerchief  wav'd,  fond  farewells  to  recall. 
They  came  in  fierce  proud  pomp  ;  and  pass'd  away 
As  proudly  ;— like  a  withering  tropic  day. 
They  left  a  broken  heart  to  pine  in  fears, 
And  chill  despair ;  o'er  dark  foreboded  years. 
A  widow'd  bride,  whose  dearest  hope  must  crave 
ETenceforth,  forgetfulness  ;   or  early  grave. 
Impassion'd  as  the  sun,  whose  hue  she  wore. 
The  heart,  once  struck,  was  wounded  to  the  core. 
No  mood  that  follows  Fortune  as  a  guide, 
And  fills  the  void  of  what  she  has  denied. 
The  inviolable  bond  of  Gaston's  wife 
Bound  to  despair,  as  well,  her  loveless  life. 
Not  that  one  deed,  or  thought,  would  ever  err 
O'er  bounds  whence  loyalty  forbade  to  stir. 
Yet  deep  within  her  being  burnt  the  flame. 
Kindled  in  youth,  unalterably  the  same. 
A  lamp  within  a  tomb,  possess'd  by  one 
\Vlio  did  not  light  it,  and  whose  owner's  gone. 
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Yet  keeps  the  mystic  flame  its  quenchless  trust, 
Till  ruin  whelm  the  tomb  and  lamp  in  dust. 

Quiet  again  retum'd  to  Rougemont's  walls  ; 

Song  to  its  bowers  ;  and  banquet  to  its  halls. 

Again  its  bold  true  Baron  sought  the  chase ; 

Again  his  lady  wrought  her  deeds  of  grace. 

Yet  known  by  none  was  Emily  to  lire ; 

Or,  in  her  bower,  if  she  might  smile  or  grieve. 

For  never  eye  beheld,  from  that  day  on, 

The  spouse  of  him  who  like  a  dream  was  gone. 

The  deeds  of  war,  the  works  of  peace,  were  sped. 

As  in  the  careless  years  ere  she  was  wed. 

Aumarle  and  Raymond  still  grew  fairly  forth. 

In  fame  of  Chivalry,  and  knightly  worth. 

All  be't  the  brow  of  Lionel  was  sad, 

And  never  wore  the  smiles  that  once  it  had, — 

So  true,  in  suffering,  was  his  loyal  breast. 

No  word  or  act,  his  ravag'd  hopes  exprest. 

And  though  he  touch'd  no  more  his  lute,  or  sung  ; 

Or  e'er  on  amorous  maid  his  glances  flung ; 

A  stem,  sad  voice,  and  eye,  that  once  was  kind, 

"Were  most,  or  all,  a  curious  heed  could  find. 

Raymond  was  just  as  mirthful,  bold,  and  free. 

And  now,  as  ever,  slaying  grief  with  glee. 
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If  e'er  a  momeutary  cloud  there  came 

Across  his  brow,  'twas  at  Sir  Gastou's  name. 

Or  when  fierce,  slumbering  wrath,  by  thought  or  word, 

For  Emily's  deep  griefs  and  wrongs,  was  stirr'd. 

But,  like  the  summer  storm  that  quickly  lours, 

And  bursts  as  quick  in  thunder  and  in  show'rs ; 

A  bitter  oath  would  ease  his  swelhng  soul, 

And  life  again  in  genial  current  roll. 

And  Lionel  was  lov'd,  as  he  deserv'd 

Whose  passion  ne'er  from  honour's  path  had  swerv'd. 

For,  when  Sir  Bracy(one,  as  I  arede. 

Of  many  penitents  for  hasty  deed) 

Thought  he  had  kept  his  faith  with  zeal  too  nice, 

And  too  regardless  of  the  costly  price  ; — 

And  found,  at  length,  what  first  he  should  have  known  ; 

That  age,  in  mling  youth,  forgets  its  own ;  — 

Then  RajTUond,  Lionels  sad  tale  reveal'd. 

How  he  had  pin'd,  and  kept  his  love  conceal'd  ; — 

How  Emily,  enduring  equal  fire. 

Herself  had  sacrific'd  to  please  her  sire. 

Great  grief  possess'd  the  knight,  who  saw  full  well 

The  evil  done  no  remedy  could  quell. 

Yet  swore  by  holy  chaUce,  had  he  two, 

Aumarle  his  other  child  were  free  to  woo. 
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And  that,  thenceforth,  he  counted  him  a  son, 
Dear,  by  adoption,  as  his  rightful  one. 
Conjuring  Raymond  (as  he'd  little  need) 
To  count  him  brother,  both  in  name  and  deed. 
This  done,  he  bade  them  both  anon,  prepare 
His  banner  into  France  with  speed  to  bear. 
"With  knights  and  men  at  arms,  a  goodly  band, 
WTio  OTv'd  to  Eougemont  service  for  their  land. 
In  battle  set  to  make  their  first  essay, 
Beneath  the  wise  Sir  Reginald  Belprez. 
For  he  had  solemn  vow'd,  he  said,  long  since, 
Himself  to  lead  these  succours  to  his  Prince  ; 
Who,  scant  of  forces,  wag'd  unequal  war 
Gainst  John  and  France,  in  Gascony  afar. 
But  slow  infirmity,  inapt  for  toil. 
His  noble  vow  had  caus'd  him  to  assoil ; 
And  send  the  heir  of  Xevil's  lands  and  name 
T'  assert  in  arms  his  heritage  of  fame. 
Much  counsel  sage,  the  Baron  thereto,  gave. 
Bade  him  be  courteous,  liberal,  and  brave. 
Resistless  as  the  storm,  with  lance  in  rest ; 
But  mild,  in  peace,  as  breezes  from  the  west. 
To  check  what  oft  himself,  in  vain,  withstood, — 
He  own'd, — the  fiery  impulse  of  the  blood. 
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And  most,  in  converse  with  his  sister's  lord, 
To  show  a  due  respect,  at  field  and  board. 
His  friend,  the  brave  and  gentle  Lionel, 
To  love  as  brother,  through  whate'er  befel. 
And  bear,  as  model  of  all  chivalry, 
The  noble  Edward  ever  in  his  eye. 

Short  was  the  time,  before  adieu  they  bade 

To  Rougemont,  and  the  ties  beneath  its  shade. 

And  wept  fair  Emily  ;  and  weeping,  clung 

To  her  brother,  whose  kind  arms  were  roimd  her  flung 

"  Comfort !"  (he  softly  whisperd)  "  Sister  dear. 

"  What,  if  I  bring  thee,  in  another  year, 

"  An  EngHsh  knight,  worth  twenty  mongrel  lords  ! 

"  Whose  souls  have  rest,  such  as  the  Devil  affords !" 

Trembling,  she  blush'd  ;  and  with  disorder'd  chaims, 

Sunk  swooning  in  her  mother" s  tender  arms. 

Yet,  soothly  should  I  say  my  secret  thought, 

'Twas  not  that  parting  only  that  so  wrought. 

But,  that  another  heart,  so  kind,  so  true, 

Must  part,  for  ever,  perhaps,  without  adieu. 

Back  to  her  bower  the  maidens,  sad  and  slow, 

Their  lady  bore,  o'erwhelm'd  in  senseless  woe. 

There,  day  by  day,  the  heavy  hours  to  count. 

And  reap  despair  and  pain,  from  the  amount. 
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Before  the  Lady  Constance,  pale  and  worn, 

Knelt  Lionel,  upon  that  dreary  mom. 

Who  bent,  and  kiss'd  his  brow ;  and  o'er  his  breast. 

Threw  a  rich  chain,  with  massive  gold  enchas'd. 

"  Be  brave  ;  be  true; — "  she  said ; — "  and  should  thy  foe, 

"  The  hand  that  gave  this  favour,  seek  to  know ;  — 

"  Say  Constance  Nevil  chose  thee  for  her  knight. 

"  For  that  thy  creed  was  loyalty  and  right!" 

Her  hand  he  kiss'd ;  then,  rising,  earnest  cried, — 

''  Oh !  more  than  parents  !  by  your  love  allied. 

"  \VTien  Aumarle  shall  forget  the  debt  he  owes ; 

'•  Let  him  be  reckon'd  among  England's  foes  ! 

"  Unworthy  of  your  love,  ere  I  return, 

"  May  bloody  hoofs  my  mangled  body  spurn  ! 

"  Whatever  fat«  the  lowly  squii*e  attend, 

"  May  heaven  your  Emily  and  you  defend  ! 

"  For,  by  the  virgin  queen  of  heaven  I  swear  ! — 

"  Who  hears  the  oqDhan's  and  the  soldier's  pray'r  ;  — 

"Who  wrongs  one  hair  of  each  respected  head, 

"  Vengeance  shall  dog  him,  even  among  the  dead  !" 

At  length  the  trumpet  sounds  the  call  to  horse. 
And  even  the  Baron's  cheek  must  pale,  perforce. 
As  one  embrace  they  give  their  noble  boy, 
Who  hears  the  summons  with  a  warrior's  joy.    ' 
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And  hastes,  where  waits  in  arms,  a  noble  band ; 
Eager  for  fame,  to  quit  their  native  land. 
Of  sturdy  archers,  were  there,  full  three  score ; 
And  knights  and  men  at  arms,  a  hundred  more. 
With  Hubert;  who  in  careless  joyance  smil'd. 
Vassal  of  Nevil's  banner,  man  and  child. 
For  thirty  years.     And  dear  the  service  held ; 
And  Httle  heeded  whither  it  compell'd. 
His  good  yew  bow,  in  case,  was  at  his  back  ; — 
Of  cloth  yard  shafts,  in  belt,  he  had  no  lack ; — 
A  russet  gelding,  strong  and  short,  bestrode  ; 
Fitted  for  burden,  or  the  tedious  road. 
To  horse  they  spring,  with  youth  undaunted,  gay ; 
Whose  joy  rests  trustful  on  the  present  day. 
What  skills  it,  though  o'er  raging  seas  they  sail ; 
Or  quit,  for  fields  of  death,  the  peaceful  vale ; 
Wliere  no  lov'd  eye  shall  watch  their  dying  couch ; 
No  hand,  responsive,  meet  their  latest  touch ; 
To  lie  where  carrion  wolves  and  vultures  prowl ; 
Or  man  more  fierce,  more  pitiless  of  soul  ? — 
By  birthright,  brave  ;  by  chivalry  exalt ; 
Where  honour  calls,  they  think  it  shame  to  halt. 
One  glance,  one  murmur  of  their  lady  dear, 
Bears  them  above  all  obstacles,  or  fear. 

£ 
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Love  and  Devoir,  the  only  stars,  whose  light 
They  own  as  guide,  in  glory,  woe,  or  fight. 
While  simple  faith  and  suit,  from  sire  to  son, 
Through  years  of  guerdon' d  truth  transmitted  on. 
Inspire  their  vassals  with  a  kindred  flame 
Of  zeal  towards  their  Hege  lord's  race  and  name ; 
That  bound  by  ties  as  dear  as  kin  and  home ; 
Devoted  knows  no  will  but  his, — or  tomb.^s 
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CANTO  11. 


Hail !     Land  of  Glory  ! — Land  of  Love  and  Mirth  I 
I  greet  thee,  France.     Although,  of  northern  birth, 
My  voice  and  lyi-e  are  harsher  to  thine  ear, 
Than  those  sweet  Provence  lays  thou  holdest  dear. 
Breath'd  among  vine-wreath'd  groves  by  Troubadours.^ 
Amorous  and  bold,  to  their  fair  paramours. 
Let  it  not  grieve  thee,  that  thy  fields  have  lent 
Some  names  to  England's  ancient  blazonment. 
That  in  thy  cloisters  old,  the  bones  are  laid ; — 
Their  debt  of  love  and  hatred  long  since  paid  ; — 
Of  those  heroic  rivals  in  the  fame 
Of  courtesy  and  arms  that  gilds  thy  name. 
By  Heaven  !     Thou  need*st  not  envy  those  poor  words, 
Relics  of  Time,  each  mouldering  tomb  records  ; — - 
Who,  from  the  magic  days  of  Charlemagne, 
^0  noble  Bayard,^   without  fear  or  stain, — 

E   3 
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From  Bayard  to  the  last  devoted  brave, 

Waiting  for  death  beside  Napoleon's  grave, — 

Hast  been  a  terror,  and  a  wondrous  theme, 

To  men,  of  Glory,— Light,— and  Love  supreme  ! 

And  Lo  !     As  ebbs  and  flows  the  parting  tide, 

That  laves  our  sister  coasts,  from  side  to  side, — 

The  golden  flood  of  Fame,  now  here,  now  there, 

Hath  bath'd  our  rival  lands  in  equal  share. 

Land  of  the  wise,  the  beautiful,  the  brave  ! 

We  count  it  nobler  to  have  earn'd  a  grave, 

By  victory  or  defeat,  within  thy  soil ; 

Than  half  a  world,  where  crouching  bondsmen  toil ! 

And,  as  thy  warrior  band  the  foe  repell'd, 

Who  of  thy  vales  possession  hateful  held ; 

So  never  may  we,  either,  boast  a  pow'r 

O'er  the  other's  home  springs,  even  for  an  hour. 

But  redden,  if  we  must,  some  stranger  land 

With  mutual  blood,  shed  nobly,  hand  to  hand !  * 

Grey  Eouen's  towers  full  long  have  sunk  from  view; 
And  so  have  those  of  holy,  fair  Lisieux.  ^ 
And  many  a  narrow,  quaintly  gabled  street. 
Where  wondering  eyes  the  unwonted  strangers  greet ; 
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And  many  a  peak'd  and  turreted  chateau, 
On  grassy  heights  with  rivers  broad  below  ; — 
Haye  pass'd,  like  pictures  of  some  painter  deft ; 
That  vanish ;  with  sweet  memories,  only,  left. 
And  onward  still,  with  gentle,  constant  speed; 
Stay'd  by  brief  bait  of  rider  or  of  steed  ; 
Rode  Aumarie,  Raymond,  and  the  Lord  Belprez ; 
With  knight  and  yeoman,  all  the  autumn  day. 
Through  groves,  the  scene  of  ancient  Druid  rite,^ 
Whose  oaks  primeval  made  a  solemn  light ; 
O'er  grassy  champaigns  ;  and  by  vineyards  trim ; 
Through  streams  that  lave  each  girt,  and  mail  clad  limb  ; 
Until  from  Berry's  plains,  at  distance  loom. 
Navel  of  France,  the  heights  of  Puy  de  Dome  J 

Alas  !     Like  first  smoke  of  a  sacrifice, 

Then  rose  war's  incense  dark,  before  their  eyes. 

The  smouldering  village,  and  the  ruin*d  roof; 

The  wretched  peasant  flying  far  aloof, 

With  wife  and  children,  and  the  wrecks  of  life ; 

Too  happy  lorn  and  naked  to  survive. 

Twice  'victims.     Both  of  Edward*s  fiery  wrath  ; 

And  trodden  in  the  avenger's  reckless  path. 
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Ah !     Little  boots  it,  that  they  cry  for  aid, 
Where'er  war's  gory,  desperate  game  is  play'd. 
The  prize,  their  land,  is  rent  twixt  friend  and  foe ; 
Wet  with  their  blood,  and  unavailing  woe ! 

It  was  a  sober,  ripe  September  noon ; 

That  mends  the  joyance  lost  with  fruitage  boon. 

The  wind  disported  with  the  yellow  leaves. 

In  giddy  whu'ls ;  or  heap'd  in  varied  sheaves. 

Silent,  the  band  was  pricking  o'er  the  plain, 

Where  cleft  the  rapid  Loire,  war  scorch' d  Touraine. 

Deeming  by  signs,  perus'd  with  watchful  eye. 

Their  travel's  end,  the  Enghsh  camp,  was  nigh. 

No  crested  helms  the  squires  untitled  veil. 

Each  youth  was  arm'd  in  plain  unbumish'd  mail.^ 

Like ;  as  the  dreaded  twin  Tyndaridae 

Once  fought.     Now  starry  patrons  of  the  sea. 

Save,  for  device,  a  blood  hound,  Kaymond  bore ; 

Inscrib'd,  ambiguous  :  "  Fidele  jusqu  'a  mort. " 

And  Lionel,  a  hawk,  with  shatter'd  wing. 

*'  Forbid  the  skies,"  was  round  the  blazoning. 

Their  steeds  were  bay :  each  with  a  snowy  star. 

Barded,  and  well  caparison' d  for  war. 
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Closely  they  rode  behind  the  Lord  Belprez  ; 
Who,  on  a  stately  charger,  led  the  way, 
In  armour,  boss'd  with  silver ;  and  his  shield 
Bore  a  chain'd  hart,  upon  a  verdant  field. 
Silent  he  rode,  and  with  a  warrior's  glance, 
Bold,  grave,  and  keen,  kept  heedful  surveillance. 
Exceft  in  deep,  quick  tones,  he  gave  command 
To  fo-m,  to  halt,  or  wheel,  the  ready  band. 
For  vilder  tracts,  and  doubt,  if  friends  or  foes 
Were  nigh,  to  vigilance  forbade  repose. 

"I trow,"  quoth  Raymond,  "we  shall  sleep  as  sound 

"  Though  not  so  soft,  when  once  our  hostel's  found, 

'*  As  in  our  hostess'  chambers  at  Lisieux. 

*'  Pray  God  his  Highness  keep  a  table  due ! 

"  Where  twice  a  thousand  English  bowmen  rove, 

'*  *Twere  hard  but  cellar  both  and  larder  throve  !" 

"  Fair  Master  Raymond,"  quoth  the  Baron,  curt, 

"  Let  me  not  mar  your  jolly  hopes  with  hurt. 

*'  I  think  we're  like  to  sauce  with  blows  our  bread ; 

"And  pay  our  reckoning  ere  our  couch  is  spread. 

**  Tliey  were  no  English  hoofs  which  left  the  trace 

"  We  now  have  follow'd  for  these  three  leagues  space." 

**'Tis  true,  my  Lord,  I  wot,"  said  Lionel. 

"  As  I  have  mark'd  what  gives  it  credence  well. 
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"  Twice,  on  the  distant  hills,  and  through  the  vale, 

"  Have  glitter d  pennons  strange,  and  light  of  mail." 

"  Sit  fast !"  cried  Eaymond,  couching  low  his  lance. 

"  St.  Michael !     For  the  fii'st  career  with  France !" — 

And  forth  he  spurr'd  his  courser,  with  a  bound, 

Before  the  troop,  without  the  trumpet's  sound. 

Yet  not  so  soon,  but  that  an  enemy 

Prepar'd  he  found : — the  foremost  knight  of  three, 

Arm'd  at  all  points,  as  those  on  watch  who  stood, 

To  meet  surprise ;  and  rode  from  out  the  wood. 

"  So  ho !   Sir  Knight,"  cried  he,  in  harsh,  fierce  tone. 

"  What  errand  ride  ye  so  resolved  upon? — 

"'  In  aid  of  France  ?'' — Quoth  Eaymond,  "  May  the  tongue 

"  That  answers  yea,  in  English,  forth  be  wrung  !"  — 

"  Thei;  is  your  way  mistaken." — And  he  plac'd 

A  horn  to  his  hps,  and  blew  a  thrilling  blast. 

Quoth  Raymond,  "  Gramercy,  for  your  good  breath  ! 

"  You've  blown  a  mort  9  to  garnish  your  own  death." 

And  so,  without  more  words,  they  spurr'd  amain, 

Together,  like  a  rushing  hurricane. 

The  hostile  knight  was  hugeous  bon'd,  and  tall. 

Savage  of  aspect,  and  of  arms  withal. 

A  boar's  grim  jaws  grinn'd  horrid  round  his  head  ; 

Whose  bristly  hide  adown  his  back  was  spread. 
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Sir  Raoul  was  his  name,  du  Sanglier, 

A  Norman  Baron,  fear'd,  and  wide  in  sway. 

Full  well  the  stout  ash  lance  was  aim'd,  and  broke 

In  splinters  'gainst  the  shield  that  stay'd  the  stroke. 

And  held  the  head  imbedded  ;  while  the  shock 

Palsied  the  arm  and  made  the  bearer  rock. 

With  nicer  skill,  and  force,  at  least  as  great, 

Young  Nevil  smote  the  hauberk's  midmost  plate ; 

So  full,  so  just,  with  such  resistless  strength. 

He  hurl'd  him  o'er  the  croupe  a  lance's  length. 

Speechless,  and  stunn'd,  he  lay,  in  helpless  plight. 

His  comrades  spur  their  coursers  into  flight. 

iVll  but  his  faithful  squires  ;  who  quick  descend, 

Their  fallen  lord  with  succour  to  attend. 

But  Raymond,  springing  lightly  from  his  seat, 

Already  prest  his  foe  beneath  his  feet ; 

Rent  off  his  helm,  and  drew  his  dagger's  blade, 

And  summon'd  him  to  yield,  in  spite  of  aid. 

The  suppliant  squires,  with  humble  mien  and  pray'r. 

Plead  for  their  master,  and  his  rank  declare. 

And,  question'd  shrewdly  by  the  circling  band, 

Who,  with  the  Baron,  stood  in  arms  at  hand, 

Reveal'd,  that,  while,  transported  by  his  wrath, 

The  English  Prince  had  swept,  in  fiery  path ; 
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With  death  and  desolation  in  his  rear ; 

From  Guyenne  to  the  gates  of  far  Sancerre. 

Had  France's  monarch  with  the  strength  and  boast 

Of  all  her  warriors  in  united  host, 

In  flank  march'd  on  by  Chartres  and  Tonraine ; 

And  camp'd  in  Poitou,  by  the  Loire  again.i^ 

Resoly'd  to  bar,  before  the  weary  foe, 

Eetum  to  Gascony,  and  fair  Bourdeaux. 

Sir  Eaoul,  now,  recover'd  from  his  swomid, 

Threw  sudden  glances  of  amazement  round. 

"  St.  Peter's  curse,"  he  cried,  "be  on  the  hand 

"  That  shap'd  the  stave  that  would  not  staunchly  stand !' ' 

Said  Raymond,  "  Do  you  yield  on  ransom  free  ?" — 

"  Freely  or  not,  it  may  not  better  be. 

"  Could  I  command  my  good  sword,  and  a  score 

"  Of  Noi-mans,  ye  would  find  the  reckoning  sore." 

Quoth  Raymond,  "  Fie  !     It  little  boots  to  vaunt 

''  Our  shooting,  when  our  shaft  hath  gone  aslant. 

*'  We  are  no  caitiff  knights,  that  live  by  raid. 

"  Give  but  your  word,  and  deem  your  ransom  paid.— 

"  The  sum?" — "  A  thousand  marks,  within  a  year." — ^^ 

"  Grand  merci ! — For  a  joust,  it  is  full  dear ! 

"Where?"— "At  Bom-deaux."—"  Enough.     I  pled-e 

my  faith."— 
"  Adieu !"  said  Raymond,  "  And  quick  ease  from  scathe." 
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And  so,  no  longer  parley  held,  in  haste, 
Towards  Blaisois  their  course  they  back  retrac'd. 
To  Eomorautin,  which  du  Sanglier's  squire 
Affirm'd  the  latest  prey  to  English  fire. 
The  while  the  savage  Norman,  growling  climb'd 
His  steed,  with  groans,  and  siircoat  dust  begrim'd. 
And  homeward  bent  his  way,  in  sullen  shame, 
And  thirst  to  mend  the  outrage  on  his  fame. 

Full  fast  the  bold,  sagacious  Baron  rides  ; 
Full  oft  exhorts  to  speed  ;  the  lingering  chides. 
For,  now,  alarm'd,  he  deems  resistless  force 
Of  foes  overwhelming  might  debar  their  course. 
And  far  more  worth  he  knew  his  timely  aid, 
Than  vaunt  of  skirmish,  or  of  ambuscade. 
And  now  the  shades  of  evening  slowly  drew 
Their  misty  curtain  o'er  the  fading  view ; 
And,  one  by  one,  the  Heavens'  glittering  host, 
Like  sentinels,  resum'd  their  nightly  post. 
The  woods  grew  darker,  and  the  mountains  brown 
Melted,  like  spectres  in  the  welkin's  frown. 
And,  t'wards  the  north  there  rose  a  fiery  glow ; 
^Vhose  blushes  on  the  Heavens  come  and  go. 
And,  as  they  nearer  drew,  sharp  tongues  of  flame 
Shot  fitfully  athwart  the  cloudy  frame ; 
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With  fountains  of  bright  sparks ;   as  "when  the  womb 

Of  Earth  is  rent  above  the  Titan's  tomb. 

**  Onward,  good  knights  and  squires !"  exclaim'd  Belj^rez. 

"  Behold  the  beacon  that  denotes  our  way  ! 

"  Near  yonder  pyre,  if  I  divine  aright, 

"  Encamp'd,  the  EngUsh  host  awaits  the  night." 

Another  mile  they  march  o'er  field  and  fell. 

Guided  by  that  red  Hght  through  darkness  well. 

Until  they  halted  on  a  steep  hill's  side, 

That  like  a  cirque  enclos'd  a  champaign  wide  ; 

Far  to  the  left,  a  castle's  ruin'd  towers 

Show'd  grimly  black,  amid  expiring  showers 

Of  fire  and  lurid  smoke  ;  while  all  around,  ^ 

Far  as  the  eye  could  pierce  the  murky  bound, 

Blazed  watch  fires ;    in  whose  light  the  banner'd  tents 

Flash'd,  with  a  varied  sheen,  their  blazonments. 

And,  as  they  nearer  drew,  the  neigh  of  steeds 

Impatient,  tethered,  answer' d  through  the  meads. 

From  fire  to  fire  ; — and  figures  dark  and  grun, 

Reflecting  steely  light  from  head  and  limb, 

And  ghttering  partisan,  and  spear,  and  shield, 

Made  a  strange  Tartarus  of  that  wide  field. 

And,  now,  a  surly  summons,  from  the  band 

Advanc'd  in  watch,  resounds  imperious  :   "  Stand  !" 
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Full  in  their  path  they  dimly  see  aj^pear 

A  horseman,  stark  and  still,  with  ported  spear. 

And  harshly  growling  on  suspected  foes. 

They  hear  the  spanning  of  the  ponderous  bows.^^ 

"  "Who  pass  ?" — "  The  Nevil, — with  a  succour  fair 

''  For   England."—"  Good    Sii-   Bracy  ?"— "  Nay,   his 

heir."— 
"  And  who  art  thou  ?" — "  Sir  Reginald  Belprez." 

"  That  art  thou  I_Man,  why  know' st  thou  not  Goumay  ? 

"  By  Parret's  i^  banks  I  think  we've  rous'd  the  boar. 

"  Thy  hand."—"  By  holy  Paul !"  the  Baron  swore,— 

*'  I  need  no  sun  to  let  me  read  thy  face. 

"  No  grip  but  Goumay's  greets  with  such  a  trace. 

''  And  speeds  the  Prince  inhealth  and  arms,  the  same  ?" — 

"  You  read  their  terror  in  yon  pile  of  flame. 

"  Stout  Elomorantin's  castle,  that  defied 

"  His  wrath,  has  sunk  beneath  its  burning  tide. 

"  To-morrow  we  set  forward  for  Poitou." — 

"  No  wit  too  soon  if  rumour's  tale  be  true. 

"  If  we  may  trust  a  foe's  suspected  words, 

"  Ere  this  is  John  encamp'd  by  Loire's  deep  fords." — 

"  Christ's  death !   I  deem'd  as  much.    Our  scouts  around, 

''For  wasted  leagues,  such  meagre  forage  found. 
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"  If  tMs  be  so  I  wot  we're  like  to  come, 

"  Riding  with  bloody  girts  and  stirraps,  home."— 

"  Welcome !     Thrice  welcome  !     Whatsoe'er  it  be, 

"  Or  feast  or  field,  in  such  fair  company !" 

Said  Raymond. — "  Where  Black  Edward  shouts  his  cry, 

"  Even  death's  dark  dungeons  echo,  Victory  !" — 

"  A  gallant  speech  !     And  worthy  Nevil's  son. 

"  Come.     For  to  night,  at  least,  your  travel's  done. 

"  Such  fare  and  lodging  as  our  tents  provide, 

''  Are  yours,  fair  knights  and  squires  :  and  I,  your  guide." 

And  so,  with  joyful  courtesy,  he  leads 

To  needful  rest,  the  knights  and  weary  steeds. 

Threading  the  tented  pathways  of  the  camp, 

Obscure  with  falling  shades  and  rising  damp. 

Through  which  fierce  straggled  red  and  fitful  glare, 

That  threw  huge  shadows  on  the  misty  air. 

And,  ever  and  anon,  they  pass'd  a  group 

Of  warlike  men  that  o'er  the  faggots  stoop  ; 

In  gambesons,^-*  and  quilted  coats  of  proof ; 

With  large  yew  bows,  and  quivers  pil'd  aloof. 

Short  sword  and  mace  depended  from  their  thigh, 

And  bright  their  morions  flash'd  upon  the  eye. 

They  were  a  rude  and  fierce,  but  jovial  crew ; 

Burly,  with  brows  that  fearless  met  the  view. 
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And,  as  they  sat  or  stood,  the  watchfires  near, 
And  pass'd  the  wme  cup  round  with  social  cheer, 
A  rude,  low  chorus  sung  they ;  such  as  steals 
The  weary  hours,  and  thoughts  despondent  heals. 


Song  of  ti^e  Ornglisf)  Erct)crs. 

Green,  green !  is  the  wild  wood  in  Nottingham  forest, 
And  Severn's  broad  pastures  are  fair ; 

And  the  flocks  of  Saint  Hubert  graze  freest  and  surest, 
Though  no  herdsman  or  shepherd  is  there. 

For  the  hunter's  away,  and  no  horn  on  the  mountain 

Is  heard,  nor  the  deep  bay  of  hound  by  the  fountain ; 

Nor  the  twang  of  the  yew,  through  the  valley  resounding, 
Sends  death  through  the  murmuring  air. 

We  have  dofif'd  the  green  jerkin  for  jack  and  for  hau- 
berk, 

And  donn'd  the  hard  steel  on  our  brow. 
And  the  shafts  that  bore  fate  to  the  stag  and  the  roebuck, 

Must  be  aim'd  at  a  worthier  foe. 
But  the  grey  pinion's  deadly  to  roe  and  to  rider ; 
They'll  wish  that  the  aim  of  the  archer  were  wider ; 
Though  Genoa  on  crossbow  and  quarrel  may  pride  her. 

The  clothyard  was  shap'd  for  their  woe  I 
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With  a  hundred  broad  deaths,  in  the  belt  and  the  quiver, 

And  the  foot  planted  firmly  before. 
Draw,  draw  to  the  head !     And  right  sharply  deliver  ! 

That  the  wing  may  be  wetted  in  gore. 
Woe  !     Woe  to  the  host !  where  that  storm  cloud  i 

louring  ! 
For  its  sleet  in  a  torrent  of  blood  will  be  pouring  ; 
And  few  will  the  ears  for  the  gleaner  be  tow'ring, 

When  the  harvest  of  slaughter  is  o'er. 

Hurrah  !  for  our  Prince,  with  the  armour  of  sable  ! 

As  gentle  in  peace  as  a  maid. 
But  morion  and  mail  'gainst  his  force  are  unstable, 

When  his  lance  to  the  rescue  is  laid. 
Hurrah  !  for  the  Chandos,  so  noble  and  gallant ! 
Hurrah  !  for  the  Audley,  so  gen'rous  and  valiant  ! 
And  the  Archers  of  England  'gainst  every  assailant ! 

With  St.  George  and  fair  women  to  aid ! 

'Twere  long,  and  I  am  fain  untold  to  leave 
The  courteous  welcome,  that  the  knights  receive, 
From  him,  of  worth  and  courtesy  the  flow'r. 
And  how  they  had  assign' d,  upon  the  hour, 
Fair  quarters  for  each  wayworn  horse  and  knight ; 
And  how,  ensuing  on  the  morning's  light. 
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The  army  left  its  scorch 'd  and  trampl'd  lair, 
And  set  towards  Poitou,  with  valiant  care. 
And  found,  few  leagues  from  Poitier's  ancient  walls, 
Proud  France  embattled,  'neath  her  seneschals. 
Full  three  score  thousand  men  stood  there  aiTay'd ; 
The  flower  of  all,  French  lance  in  rest  who  laid. 
Tliree  thousand  knights  in  mail,  who  wore  their  crest ; 
Bold  men  at  arms  and  archers,  were  the  rest ; 
Who  bore,  with  windlass,  and  square  quarrels  steel'd, 
Those  dreaded  bows,  that  scoff 'd  at  plate  and  shield. 
Now  doubly  hateful  unto  England's  sons ; 
Since  Coeur  de  Lion's  blood  had  stain'd  them  once.^* 
Scantly  eight  thousand  were  the  ranks,  war  worn, 
Of  English,  vext  by  march  from  night  till  morn. 
Yet  stout  and  free ;  as  men  resolv'd,  that  death 
Becomes  a  warrior,  more  than  ransom'd  broath. 

Much  did  the  holy  man  of  Perigord  ^^ 
Labour,  as  fits  a  servant  of  the  Lord, 
To  tame  the  stubborn  rage  of  either  Prince  ; 
And  save  those  souls  that  else  mast  die  in  sins. 
Secure  of  fate.  King  John,  with  haughty  scorn, 
Demands  a  hundred  of  the  noblest  bom, 
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Surrendefd  captives,  with  their  Royal  cliief ; 
For  their  whole  host  a  ransom  and  relief; 
Ere  to  Guyenne  he  leave  unbarr'd  their  path, 
Safe  to  return,  iinblasted  by  his  wrath. 
Xo  peace,  but  ire,  provokes  the  scornful  quest, 
In  the  bold  fort  of  every  English  breast. 
Back,  in  the  teeth  of  their  o'erweening  foe, 
They  hurl  defiance,  and  for  combat  glow. 

Oh  !  Warlike  Muse,  with  bold  and  rapid  wing, 

Of  Albion,  assist  me,  while  I  sing  1 

Hard  is  the  essay,  in  these  headlong  times. 

Of  lore,  of  greed,  of  pride,  to  win,  by  rhymes, 

A  wreath  for  prowess,  that  no  powers  aid 

Of  mighty  arts,  but  only  heart  and  blade. 

Yet,  terrible  as  is  the  Titan  force. 

That  smites  an  army  prostrate,  in  its  course  ; 

The  preux,  brave  hearts  that  dare  to  close  and  die, 

Outnumber  d,  on  their  vanquish'd  enemy  ; 

In  country,  Uberty,  or  honour's  cause ; 

Should  win  us  lofty  glory  and  applause ! 

Bright,  o'er  the  mountains  of  his  lov'd  Auvergne, 
The  early  footsteps  of  the  sun  return. 
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Kindling  the  gilded  spires  of  cities  old ; 
Turning  Garonne  and  Loire  to  floods  of  gold ; 
Healing  mth  beauty,  war  scorch'd,  woeful  stains, 
On  Gallia's  vineyards,  pastures,  woods,  and  plains. 
Where  glows  the  stubble  after  gamer'd  spoil ; 
And  purple  clusters  lose  their  verdant  foil ; 
Mellowing,  together,  to  that  deep  rich  tone 
That  jocund  Bacchus  loves  to  look  upon. 
And,  if  there  were  a  land,  since  first  he  came 
Through  Nile's  rich  vales,  from  India's  skies  of  flame, 
To  lov'd  and  lovely  Greece,  in  company 
Of  white  Bacchantes,  and  of  Satyrs  free, 
He'd  choose  to  rest  in,  and  to  wreathe  his  lance 
With  ivy  leaves  anew, — 'tis  pleasant  France. 
But,  now,  no  more  the  oaten  reeds  resound, 
In  the  fair  champaigns  of  Poitou,  around ; 
No  more  swart  harvesters  the  dances  lead 
With  bright  ey'd  vintagers,  along  the  mead. 
The  trumpet's  blare  the  peaceful  echoes  rends  , 
The  steel  a  bickering  flood  of  splendour  sends ; 
The  firm  earth  trembles  with  careering  hoofs ; 
The  air  is  flaunted  by  emblazon'd  woofs ; 
Fierce  shouts  and  rallying  cries  ascend  on  high, 
Breathing  defiance,  hate,  and  victory  ! 

F  8 
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In  three  battalions,  massive,  well  array'd,!'' 

Royal  France  his  native  chivalry  display'd. 

The  first,  beneath  the  warlike  guidance  stood 

Of  great  Orleans,  the  brother  of  his  blood, 

And  twin  in  valour.     With  renowned  names 

Of  marshalls  known  in  eveiy  scroll  of  Fame's. 

Arnold  of  Andreghen,  and  Athen's  Duke  ; 

Of  dauntless  valour,  skill  without  rebuke. 

At  whose  command  a  thousand  banner'd  lords, 

And  pennon'd  knights  drew  their  untamish'd  swords. 

With  fifteen  thousand  horse  and  pikemen  brave, 

Crossbows,  and  those  who  bore  gisarme^^  and  glaive. 

In  numbers  equal,  and  in  arms  the  same, 
Duke  Charles  of  Normandy  the  second  came. 
The  heir  of  France.     Who  ui  his  glory  joins 
Lewis  and  John,  both  sprung  from  regal  loins. 
Brave  fiery  youths,  who  prov'd  their  maiden  spears 
Neath  guardianship  of  wise  and  noble  peers. 
But,  as  the  youthful  courser,  eager,  strains, 
With  his  proud  neck,  the  stem,  witholding  reins, 
When  first  he  hears  the  trumpet's  summons  peal, 
The  voice  of  leaders,  and  the  clash  of  steel ; 
And  rears,  and  spurns,  indignant,  at  the  stay 
That  keeps  him  from  the  rapture  of  the  fray ; 
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So  chafd  tliose  valiaut  youths  against  the  hand 
That  held  their  generous  valour  in  command. 

Last,  and  best  hope  of  France  stood  warlike  John, 

"Warrior  and  King;  with  his  beloved  son, 

Prince  Philip,  yoimgest  of  the  royal  brood ; 

But  heir  to  all  the  valour  of  his  blood. 

Beside  his  sire  he  mov'd,  as  moves  the  youn^ 

Grim  cub,  swart  Afric's  savage  woods  among, 

Beside  the  lion  : — step  for  step,  and  roar 

For  roar  repeated.     Fate  of  future  war. 

In  equal  force  and  fame,  with  lance  and  brand, 

Press'd  round  their  king  the  third  and  favour'd  band. 

The  Xemesis  of  foes  that  stubborn  yield, 

Or  firmest  bulwarks  of  the  adverse  field. 

If  any  dreamer  were  so  fond  of  mind 

To  think  such  puissance  for  defeat  design'd. 

Or  deem  the  world's  whole  chivalry  could  stay 

The  shock  tremendous  of  that  vast  array. 

Sternly,  as  those  who  know  the  hour  is  come 
Deciding  Ufe  and  honour,  love  and  home  ; — 
Not  sad,  as  in  despair ;  nor  yet  elate 
With  that  mad  insolence,  defying  fate ; — 
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"With  master  skill  in  war's  majestic  art, 
And  gloriously  to  play  a  desperate  part ; 
The  English  host  in  meagre  numbers  lay 
Embattled  opposite,  by  break  of  day. — 
"With  warlike  foresight,  in  the  hollow  lane 
That  join'd  the  hostile  portions  of  the  plain, 
In  yineyards  dense  with  autumn's  purple  wealth. 
The  archers,  ambushing,  in  fatal  stealth, 
Destin'd,  on  every  side,  a  shower  of  death 
On  dense  and  daring  foes  who  charg'd  beneath. 
"While,  where  the  gorge  first  open'd  on  the  field. 
On  foot,  and  serried  close,  with  spear  and  shield, 
And  axe,  and  sword,  the  knights  of  England  stood, 
Like  brothers,  in  one  stream  to  mix  their  blood. 
Their  coursers,  tether'd,  stood  impatient  near; 
Ready,  at  need,  to  charge  in  swift  career. 
"While  twice  three  hundred,  skirting,  on  the  right, 
Impending,  watch'd  the  crisis  of  the  fight. 

Thrice,  since  the  matin  bell  rung  from  the  tower 
That  peaceful  looks  above  its  woodland  bower. 
The  youthful  morning  hours  had  sped  their  round, 
And  still  the  silent  hosts  defiance  frown'd. 
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In  sable  mail,  camail,  and  close  cliapelle,i9 

Round  whioh  enwreath'd  the  golden  leaflets  swell, 

Surcoat  and  shield  emblazon'd  fair  to  see, 

With  England,  in  bordure  of  Fleurs  de  Lis, 

His  visor  up,  "with  firm  and  gallant  seat, 

Upon  a  noble  steed,  of  generous  heat. 

Cheering  his  troops,  the  English  Prince  was  seen, 

With  kindling  speech,  and  with  undaunted  mien. 

*'  Ye  gallant  gentlemen,  of  famous  worth  I —  -^ 

*'  Brave  squires,  and  yeomen  true,  of  English  birth  ! — 

"  Be  not  abash 'd,  that  here,  a  dauntless  few, 

"  You  stand  with  sevenfold  might  of  foes  in  view. 

"  Who  trusts  not  in  his  arm  alone  for  aid, 

"  But  Heaven's  King, — shall  never  be  dismay'd  ! 

"  And,  if  I  fall,  for  England  and  for  truth, 

"  My  sire  and  brothers  shall  avenge  my  youth. 

"  As  surely  vengeance  shall  be  shrewdly  wrmig 

*'  For  your  loyal    blood,   by    those  from   whom   you 

sprung. 

"  Then  strain  each  nerve,  ye  valiant  men  to-day  ! 

"  That  when  far  future  times  have  pass'd  away, 

"  Men  may  exclaim,  '  They  died  as  Britons  should  ! 

"  With  sword  in  hand,  unconquer'd,  as  they  stood  !' 

« 

"  As  help  me  Heaven's  Queen !  I  mean  to  prove 

"  A  valiaiil  knight,  and  worthy  of  your  love  !" 
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Then  pull'd  his  noble  hand  his  visor  down, 
That  hid  the  dreadful  thunder  of  his  frown ; 
Drew  his  redoubted  sword,  and  fiim,  in  front, 
Stood,  like  a  tower,  to  meet  the  battle's  brunt. 

As  valiant,  noble  Chandos  ^  led  the  van, 

Of  all  the  land  the  stoutest  gentleman. 

Grim  as  a  boar,  the  terror  of  the  wood, 

He  snuffd  the  fight,  and  augury  of  blood 

Long  used  to  strife  and  frequent  victory, 

Who  whets  his  tusks  against  the  green-wood  tree  ; 

Spurns  with  his  hoofs,  on  high,  the  tortur'd  ground, 

And  foams  and  chafes  to  deal  the  deadly  wound  ! 

He  was  a  goodly  knight  to  look  upon. 

Broad  chested,  and  well  knit  in  brawn  and  bone. 

And  Holy  Mary  bore  upon  his  shield, 

Azure,  with  rays  that  lightened  all  the  field. 

But  who  can  tell  ? — My  theme  would  fail  to  hold 

The  names,  the  virtues,  and  the  arms  enroU'd, 

Of  those  brave  lords  and  knights,  whose  glories  stay, 

Even  now,  amid  the  records  of  that  day. 

Beauchamp  of  Warwick ;   Oxford's  Earl,  the  Yere  ; 

Fit  names,  in  verse  immortal  to  be  peer. 

Suffolk  and  Stafford  ;  valiant  de  la  More  ; 

Burghersh  ;   de  Eresby  ;  the  lights  of  war. 
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Resistless  Cobbam  ;  Berkeley,  who  by  side 
Of  Severn,  held  his  castle,  Gloucester's  pride. 
With  knights  from  Gascony,  the  mountain  land 
Of  haughty  spirit,  and  of  valiant  hand. 
Pumiers  ;  d'Albret ;  Montf errand  ;  de  I'Esparre  ; 
De  Buch's  great  Captal ;   and  brave  Landulas. 
From  Hainault  came  the  bold  Ambreticourt, 
Who,  daring,  toy'd  with  peril,  as  a  sport. 
Gystelle,  the  preux ;   and  from  a  foreign  land, 
Phaselle  ;  and  Morbeque  --  of  the  iron  hand. 

While,  like  a  stag,  defiant,  brought  to  bay, 

With  levell'd  spears  the  English  squadrons  lay ; — 

As  he,  with  blood  shot  eyes,  and  lower'd  brow, 

Forgets  all  fear  of  dogs  and  hunters,  now  ; — 

Stept  forth  a  baron  bold,  the  good  Sir  James 

Of  Audley  ;23  flower  of  wise  and  valiant  names. 

"  A  boon,   great    Prince  ! — A  boon  ! "      He,  kneeling 

cried. 
"  If  ever,  by  your  valiant  father's  side, 
"  Or  with  yourself,  I  have  fulfill'd  devoir, 
*'  And  borne  the  honours  and  the  toils  of  war, — 
**  Lo !  I  have  vow'd  to  God,  and  to  the  Saints, 
"  When  next  beneath  his  royal  countenance, 
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"  Or  yours,  I  drew  my  sword, — in  field  to  die, 

"  Or  win  the  wreath  for  fairest  ChiYalry  !  — 

"  And,  now,  I  pray  you,  by  your  father's  name, 

"  To  let  me  play  this  stake  with  fate,  for  fame, 

"As  best  I  may." — "Eise,  good  Sir  James,"  quoth  he. 

And  raught  his  hand,  with  smiling  courtesy. 

"  Forbid  it,  Heaven !  that  valour  I  should  let, 

*'  Whose  every  deed  augments  my  loving  debt ! 

"  God  grant,  this  day,  you  prove  the  bravest  knight, 

"  Of  all  that  wage  with  me  this  doubtful  fight  !"— 

With  this  fair  converse,  Audley,  nam'd  the  Good, 
With  four  brave  Squires  his  way  in  joy  pursued. 
Before  the  host,  far  as  a  lance  is  cast. 
He  set  him  with  his  followers,  st«m  and  fast. 
With  pray'r  to  Heaven,  and  to  his  ladye  fair, 
To  be  his  aid,  in  trial  of  honour  there. 

Nor  lingered  Il<jyal  John,  for  fear,  or  sloth. 
But,  like  a  warrior  and  a  monarch,  both. 
Rode  through  the  ranks,  and  added  by  his  words, 
Fire  to  their  blood,  and  keenness  to  their  swords. 
"  Ye  men  of  France  ;  of  Paris,  and  Rouen  ;2* 
**  Orleans,  and  Chartres  !  " — proudly  he  began. 
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"  Behold  the  foe,  who  laid  your  ralleys  waste  ; 

"  Your  towns  in  ruins  ! — and  your  fame  abas'd  ! 

"  You,  who  have  vow'd,  with  tears  of  blood,  to  bring 

"  To  shame,  these  spoilers  of  yourselves  and  King, — 

*'  Now  is  the  hour, — Heaven  grants  it  to  your  pray'r, — 

"  To  wreak  your  wrongs  ;  your  honour  to  repair. 

"  Mountjoie  Saint  Denys  ! — Set  upon  the  foe  I — 

"  Your  King  strikes  with  you,  Frenchmen  !     Blow  for 

blow ; 
"  And  step  for  step  ! — Who  sees  me  turn  aside, 
"  Let  him  forsake  me,  and  as  caitiff  chide  ! 
"  Who  turns,  before,  to  flee, — I'll  swear  his  birth 
"  Is  bastard,  and  a  slander  to  our  earth  !" — 

With  clash  of  sword  and  shield,  and  mighty  voice, 

As  when  the  thunders  in  the  hills  rejoice, 

Replied  that  host,  in  arms.    "  Long  live  King  John  ! — 

"  Mountjoie  Saint  Denys  ! — Vengeance  !  And  set  on  !" 

Then  gave  the  Monarch  into  Chargny's  hand, — 

Sir  Geoffrey,'*  best  and  bravest  of  the  land, — 

The  banner  of  fair  France,  where,  floated  free, 

Symbol  of  valiant  faith,  the  Fleurs  de  Lis. 

Torn  by  a  thousand  storms,  that  bloom'd  again, 

Triumphant,  water'd  by  the  bloody  rain. 
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De  Bodenay  and  Landas,  both  loyal  and  tried, 
Fought,  with  St.  Tenant,  by  the  Prince's  side, 
Young,  gallant  Normandy,  who  led  to  war 
The  second  line,  resplendent  as  a  star, 
The  guide  of  navies.     So  the  Monarch  bade. 
To  check  with  prudence,  and  with  zeal  to  aid. 

And  now,  the  storm  of  arrowy  death  to  breast, 

And  win  a  dearbought  passage  for  the  rest, 

Three  hundred  chosen  knights  spur  to  the  front 

Their  steeds,  in  serried  column,  for  the  brunt. 

Close  in  whose  rear,  fierce  Saltzburg  and  Nassau, 

Thundered  with  Germany's  grim  men  of  awe. 

But,  as  a  stream,  that  stately  wins  its  way 

Through  level  pastures,  with  discreet  delay. 

If  chance  some  rocky  defile  meet  its  course. 

And  rouse  the  latent  madness  of  its  force, 

Wave  grows  on  wave,  and  scorning  to  be  bound, 

Raves  to  the  gloomy  solitudes  around ; 

As  pil'd  to  Heaven,  it  curls  its  watery  brow. 

And  bursts  in  thunder  on  the  vales  below; — 

So  kindled  once  the  ardour  of  the  charge. 

The  chafing  troops  of  France  spring  forth,  at  large  ; 
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O'erbear  the  vanguard,  and  confus'd  with  rage, 
With  foes  resolv'd  unequal  contest  wage, 
In  that  strait  gorge,  where,  on  the  tumult  sped. 
The  fatal  arrow  strew'd  the  field  with  dead. 
Alas  !  for  noble  foes  ;  by  foul  mischance, 
And  error  scornful,  urged,  to  bale  of  France  ! 
A  few  score  straggling  and  dismounted  men 
Fight  through  the  pass  to  meet  in  face,  again, 
From  bows  as  dreadful,  raug'd  in  open  rank,'^® 
The  deadly  storm,  with  which  red  earth  is  dank. 
Forc'd  to  succumb  in  death,  without  a  blow, 
Or  life's  last  joy,  to  grapple  with  their  foe, 
They,  bloody,  lay  upon  the  fatal  plain, 
Or  tum'd,  in  wild  retreat  to  fly  amain 
Back,  on  the  next  battalion,  that,  amaz'd, 
In  mute  dismay  upon  the  ruin  gaz'd. 

But,  where  is  Raymond  ?— Where  the  young  Aumarle  ?— 
No  laggards  they,  to  waste  in  idle  parle 
The  hour  of  glory. — Where  grim  peril  most 
Threaten'd  the  van,  they  took  their  ready  post. 
On  foot,  with  shield  firm  brac'd,  and  shortened  lance, 
They  sternly  wait  the  furious  foe's  advance. 
Belprez,  the  wise  and  brave,  their  Knights  array'd ; 
A  trusty  band  of  warriors,  undismay'd. 
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WMle,  with  sncli  cheer,  as  'neath  the  greenwood  shade, 

His  bow  had  often  sylvan  havoc  made, 

In  front,  bold  Hubert  drew  the  straining  string, 

Whose  jar  was  heard  above  the  strife  to  ring. 

And  flew  no  shaft  that  was  not  red  a  span, 

And  more,  in  crimson  blood  of  horse  and  man. 

And  now,  with  rage,  despite,  and  vengeance,  fir'd, 
No  more  the  Norman  Piince  withholds,  retir'd. 
Of  France  the  midmost  quadron.     But,  with  cry, 
"  St.  Denys  to  the  rescue  !"     Suddenly 
Levels  his  sharp  and  quivering  lance  in  rest ; 
Bows  to  his  courser's  mane  his  haughty  crest ; 
And  bursts, — as  bursts  the  herd  of  buffaloes, 
Madden'd,  upon  their  rash,  tormenting  foes, 
With  flaming  eyes  beneath  their  shaggy  mane. 
And  horns  that,  levell'd,  graze  the  grassy  plain, — 
With  all  his  steel'd  battalions  on  the  fight. 
Scaring  near  hovering  Victory  into  flight ! 

But  now,  the  troop  that,  wary,  skirted  round. 
Beneath  the  hills,  the  destin'd  vantage  found. 
And,  while,  with  headlong  rage,  the  centre  host 
Pressed  onward, — every  heed  in  vengeance  lost, — 
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Swift,  on  their  flank  unguarded,  cliarg'd  the  band, 
And  shaft  and  quarrel  shower'd  from  vigorous  hand. 
Meanwhile,  no  more  our  English  archers  stay 
Aiming  at  distance  from  the  raging  fray  ; 
But  bow  and  shafts  thrown  light  aside,  in  haste, 
With  mace  and  curtle  axe  that  hung  at  waist. 
They  spring  with  active  foot,  and  brawny  arm; — 
"  St.  George  for  Guyenne  !""  was  their  loud  alarm; — 
Into  the  dense  melee  ;  where  squire  and  knight, 
Archer  and  man  at  arms,  -with  desperate  might. 
Plied  the  dire  work  of  death.     No  more  apart 
Stood  King  or  liege,  with  strategy  or  art. 
But  every  living  hand,  there  arm'd,  was  red 
With  hostile  slaughter ;  or  its  owner  bled  ! 
Cruel  as  death,  that  Prince,^'  so  modest  kind, 
Flash'd  lightning  from  his  eyes  that  struck  men  blind  ! 
Where'er  his  courser  bounded,  or  his  steel 
Fell,  with  despite,  hope  fled  without  appeal ! 
And,  by  his  side,  the  Chandos,  stern  and  stout, 
Bore  down,  as  wont,  both  knight  and  steed,  in  rout. 
All  grimly  showed,  blood  bolter'd,  on  his  targe, 
The  azure  Mary,  in  her  silver  marge. — 

But  who  shall  tell  how  Audley,  brave  and  good, 
Foremost  amid  his  foes  unshaken  stood  "^ — 
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How  Ms  Squires  four,  and  he,  alone,  reap'd  liTes, — 
Even  as  the  reaper  brent,  for  hire  who  strives, 
And  lays  the  sun-red  swathes  before  his  feet, — 
So  the  red  death  heaps  round  about  them  meet ! 
Grim  with  his  toil,  while  yet  the  hero  strode, 
Foot  deep  in  hostile  gore  that  round  him  flow'd, 
Came  foaming  onward,  on  a  mighty  steed, 
That  shook  the  earth,  like  cataracts,  with  speed. 
Lord  Arnold  D'Andreghen,  Great  Marshal  hight. 
Of  France.     Of  all  in  arms  the  stoutest  Ejiight.*^ 
Ponderous  and  tall,  he  sat,  a  tower  of  steel, 
Upon  his  barded''*  horse  ;  from  head  to  heel 
Eneas' d  in  plate ;  with  paldrons^^  sharp  as  spears, 
Like  iron  wings  ;  and  spreading  genouilleres. 
A  two  hand  sword,  of  German  proof,  he  bore. 
Facile,  as  children  toss  the  stalks  of  straw. 
Whose  horrid  sweep  made  ghastly  gaps  around, 
Where  limb  or  life  within  its  sway  was  found. 
Undaunted  at  the  threaten'd  ruin  nigh, 
Budg'd  not  Sir  James,  to  let  the  danger  by ; 
But  lightly  stepping  forward  on  the  plain, 
Grasp'd  in  the  mid  career  his  loosen'd  rein. 
And,  as  a  hound  in  leash,  his  lord,  with  ease, 
Checks  sudden,  who  his  prey  unbid  would  seize. 
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So  that  resistless  arm  avail'd  to  launch 

The  furious  charger,  rearing,  on  his  haunch.— 

Fir'd  with  disdain.  Lord  Arnold  loudly  cries : 

"  What  madman  fate  so  recklessly  defies  ? — 

"  Whate'er  thy  name,  know,  forfeit  is  the  life 

"  Of  all  that  braves  our  fury  in  the  strife  !" 

No  more  he  said  ;  but  with  two-handed  force, 

His  sword  he  swung,  high  rising  from  his  horse ; 

To  give  it  direr  sway.     Then,  downright  cleft 

The  shield  that  fell,  disparted  right  and  left. 

And  smote  upon  the  vambrace  ;^^  that  with  dint 

Of  that  fell  stroke,  pour'd  flashes,  like  the  flint. 

No  stound  of  fear  or  pain  delay'd  the  blow, 

Repaid  with  tenfold  ruin  on  the  foe. 

From  the  keen  and  weighty  axe,  that  brandish'd  well, 

Full  on  the  helmet  of  the  Marshal  fell ; 

Sharing  the  crest,  and  biting  deep  within, 

Till  death  was  stay'd  by  intermission  thin 

Of  the  mail'd  hood ;  and  bowing  like  a  tree, 

Smote  at  the  root,  he  fell  resoundingly  ! 

But  prowess  could  no  more  ;  so  thick  the  press 

Of  followers,  to  aid  their  Lord's  distress. 

A  dozen  shields  were  thrown  his  breast  around ; 

A  dozen  arms  uprais'd  him  from  the  ground ; 
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And  bore  him  from  liis  furious  foe  awaj  : 
Who  chaf  d  like  tigers  when  bereav'd  of  prey. 

Aumarle  and  Raymond,  when  the  battle's  heat, 
Ko  distant  flame,  blaz'd  onward  to  their  feet, 
By  youth's  undaunted,  generous  zeal  impell'd, 
In  martial  deeds  that  scom'd  to  be  excell'd, 
Eush'd  to  the  van  where  Audley's  valiant  Lord 
Beat  back  grim  terror  with  his  single  sword. 
And  shield  with  shield,  and  foot  conjoin'd  to  foot, 
Of  those  red  furrows  reaped  the  gory  fruit. 

Say,  warlike  Muse, — if  thy  strong  pinion'd  wing 
O'er  battle  wearies  not  with  hovering, — 
What  first  emprise  died  Raymond's  maiden  blade, 
And  his  first  debt  of  youthful  promise  paid. 

In  walls  of  Paris,  by  the  pleasant  Seine, 
Dwelt  young  Bellisle,  the  pride  of  parents  twain. 
Noble,  and  brave,  and  rich,  who  lov'd  the  fair, 
Sweet  heiress  of  the  old  Sir  Jean  Lemaire. 
Lov'd  her  with  all  the  passion  of  his  clime  ; — 
And  cull'd  Love's  fruits,  Alas  !  before  their  time. 
For,  Ah !  too  oft  they  met  at  fall  of  night. 
To  list  the  nightingale,  by  Dian's  light. 
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Yet,  they  had  wedded,  but  for  war's  demand. 
For  they  were  troth*d  long  since  in  heart  and  hand. 
But  now,  Ah,  woe  !  the  life  that  sleeps  below 
Fair  Marie's  breast,  like  seed  neath  virgin  snow, 
When  it  shall  wake  to  light,  shall  wake  to  shame. 
An  orphan ;  with  a  bastard's  slighted  name. 
Gay  as  a  falcon,  fierce  as  eaglets  fledg'd, — 
With  gladiator  skill  his  falohion  edg'd, — 
And  form'd,  like  young  Achilles,  strong  and  swift, — 
Like  a  young  warhorse  that  has  broke  adrift. 
He  rush'd  upon  his  foe  ;  his  peer  in  age. 
Such  equal  champions  rarely  hurl  the  gage. 
Both  wield  the  glittering  steel  around  their  head ; 
Their  blazon'd  shields  an  equal  radiance  shed. 
A  Pillar,  myrtle  wreath'd,  Bellisle's  device  ; 
*'  Decus  et  Spes,"  the  legend  it  implies. 
The  combatants  around  discern  full  well 
What  hero  souls  their  practis'd  blades  impel ; 
And  stand  aside,  and  breathe,  with  eager  view 
Fix'd   on  the  combat  of  the  valiant  two. 
As  when,  by  night,  the  northern  meteors  play, 
And  flash  and  dart,  with  beams  more  bright  than  day  ; 
That  age  and  youth,  in  awe  and  wonder,  stand. 
Shading  their  dazzled  vision  with  their  hand  ; — 

G  3 
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So  wliirl'd,  so  flasli'd,  so  bicker'd,  with  keen  light, 
Around  their  helms  their  temper'd  falchions  bright. 
Shot  forth,  like  arrowy  lightnings  'gainst  the  breast ; 
Or  smote  fierce  sparkles  from  the  shield  or  crest. 
Yet  flow'd  no  drop  of  blood ;  though  mail  and  targe 
Show'd  rent  and  dint  of  fury  deep  and  large. 
At  length,  Bellisle's  sharp  sword,  above  the  knee, 
Where  the  bright  cuisses^^  left,  the  hamstring  free, 
Bit  deep ;  and  drew  quick  forth  a  crimson  vein, 
That  trickled  down  the  greaves  with  cloudy  stain. 
Then  swift  aloft  he  swung  his  wheeling  blade. 
Eager  to  second  present  Fortune's  aid, 
And  smote  downright. — But  Raymond's  lightning  ey 
And  dauntless  heart,  forestall'd  his  enemy. 
Heaving  on  high  his  shield,  he  caught  the  blow 
Iklidway,  and  thrust  his  trenchant  blade  below  ; 
Where  the  broad  tassets,^*  in  their  plated  fold, 
The  flank  and  loins  in  phant  surety  hold. 
Right  through  the  vitals  sped  the  cruel  point. 
Where  'neath  the  hauberk  op'd  a  larger  joint. 
Floods  of  dark  gore  gush  o'er  the  ruthless  hand. 
That  hurls  his  corse,  collapsing,  on  the  sand. 

Again,  and  yet  again  that  steel  was  dy'd 
In  the  best  blood  that  grac'd  the  GaUic  side. 
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While  deed  for  deed,  the  gallant  Lionel 

In  death's  grim  game  kept  equal  reckoning  well. 

Now  had  the  hostile  host,  confusion  seiz'd, 

From  van  to  rear,  and  uproar  unappeas'd. 

In  vain,  on  foot,  with  bloody  ^*  axe  in  hand, 

Did  valiant  John  the  growing  rout  withstand. 

And  like  a  wounded  lion  in  his  lair, 

Stalk  round  his  youngest,  horrid  in  despair. 

The  English  power,  resistless  as  the  sea, 

"Wide  and  more  wide  flung  waves  of  victory. — 

"When,  Hark  !     A  cry  above  the  wild  uproar. 

Rings  through  the  fight !     "To  rescue,  Fieramor !" 

And,  starting  at  the  sound,  Aumarle  heheld 

The  rocking  battle,  like  a  stream,  impelled  ; 

Before  a  galley's  prow  ;  that  vigorous  strength 

Of  oars  wings  onward,  by  their  quivering  length. 

So  burst,  with  brandisli'd  weapons,  through  the  throng 

Two  knights,  in  full  career,  on  coursers  strong, 

Down  on  the  gore  besmirch'd,  war  batter'd  pair, 

"Who  stood  with  wondering,  but  undaunted  air. 

"  Treason  !  Foul  Treason  !"  cricil  x\umarle,  aloud. 

"  Behold  the  naked  Traitor  false,  avow'd  !" 

Said  Raymond,  "  Welcome,  whencesoe'er  he  come  ! 

"  By  land,  or  sea,  or  Hell,  which  is  his  home  I" — 
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No  space  for  more. — For  like  the  swoop  of  kite, 

Charg'd  Fieramor,  inspired  by  fell  despite, 

On  liayniond,  wko,  but  that  aside  lie  stept. 

From  Earth,  like  leaves  by  whirlwinds,  had  been  swept. 

Yet,  not  so  swift  he  past,  but  sped  a  stroke, 

That  on  his  gorget  with  such  fury  broke. 

He  bow'd  his  head  upon  his  courser's  mane, 

His  stirrups  lost,  and  lost  the  falling  rein. 

And  reeling,  like  a  drunkard,  in  his  seat. 

He  fell  in  darkness  at  his  charger's  feet ! 

Alas  !     It  was  the  last,  and  noblest  blow 

The  young  and  gallant  Squire  dealt  on  foe  ! 

For,  suddenly,  a  yell  of  rage  was  heard. 

And,  smiting  ere  the  arm  that  smote  appear'd, 

A  heavy  axe  was  buried  in  his  brain. 

And  stretch'd  him.  stark  and  quivering  on  the  plain. 

He  could  not  see  (He  sees  no  more  I)  the  eyes, 

Bloodshot  and  wild,  that  scan  him  as  he  Hes. 

He  heeds  not  the  half-man,  half-demon  form, 

That  o'er  him  strides,  as  fiend  shapes  ride  the  storm. 

Xor  hears  the  cry  of  agoniz'd  despair, 

As  cleft  a  shaft  of  vengeance  through  the  air. 

And  smote  the  Dwarf  accurs'd  beneath  the  brow  ; 

Goring  the  glaiing  eyeball  through  and  through  ! 
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His  weapon  dropt,  he  claps  his  brawny  palm 

Upon  the  wound  ;  but  finds  no  ease  from  harm. 

Another  shaft,  as  true,  as  vengeful,  sped, 

And  nail'd  the  wretch's  hand  unto  his  head  ! 

Such  was  the  sharp  revenge  that  Hubert  true 

Took  for  the  stroke  that  made  proud  Rougemont  rue ! 

While  this  was  doing,  rag'd  a  combat  stem, 
Upon  whose  poise,  life,  hate,  and  honour  turn, 
Twixt  Aumarle,  and  the  giant  chief  who  bore 
The  banner  of  the  traitor  Fieramor. 
Unequal,  as  it  seem'd  to  those  who  view'd 
That  bulk  of  strength  enormous,  iron  thew'd, 
That  swept  tremendous  o'er  the  trembling  plain, 
Like  sudden  storms  that  scourge  the  howling  main. 
So  fell,  the  air,  that  mace  terrific  beat ! 
So  dread  the  thunder  of  his  courser's  feet ! 
Nigh  as  he  drew,  he  swung  the  mighty  weight 
Around  his  head,  with  force  as  fell  as  fate ; 
And  aim'd  the  ruin  at  his  foeman's  crest, 
Beneath  the  shield  in  wary  ward  deprest. 
Not  bolts,  or  bars,  or  gates  of  triple  steel 
Had  stood  before  the  fury  of  that  peal ! 
Nor  fell'd  Enceladus  to  Hades  low. 
Smote  headlong  by  the  bolt,  a  direr  blow ! 
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Shield  split,  crest  crush' d,  and  beaten  to  his  knee ; 

Well  was  it  for  his  life,  that,  glancingly, 

The  horrid  weapon  smote  upon  his  blade, 

And  on  the  earth,  like  glass,  its  fragments  laid ! 

Madden'd  with  rage  his  stroke  but  half  had  sped; — 

While  yet  Aumarle,  half  swooning,  bow'd  his  head  ; — 

Amaz'd  by  that  fell  dint ; — and,  on  his  hand, 

Supported,  sunk,  unwilling,  on  the  sand  ; — ■ 

He  wheel'd,  with  spur  and  rein,  his  charger  round ; 

Stoop'd,  seiz'd,  and  rais'd  him,  sudden,  from  the  ground  ; 

And  with  such  ease  as  swooping  eagles  bear 

The  tender  leveret,  struggling,  through  the  air, 

Threw  him  athwart  his  saddle  bow,  before  ; 

And  urged  his  horse  to  furious  speed  once  more. 

Then  did  a  strange  and  deadly  strife  ensue, 

Unequal  as  it  seem'd,  between  the  two. 

In  those  rank  climes,  where  marshes,  festering,  breed 

iMillions  uncounted  of  the  serpent  seed, 

Ofttimes  the  wondering  trav'Uer  sees,  in  air, 

A  strong -wing'd  Tulture,  in  his  talons,  bear 

A  struggling  snake  ; — whose  writhing  spires  entwine 

Around  his  pinions,  and  their  sway  confine. 

While  rear  the  fiery  eyes,  and  bickering  crest, 

Aiming  its  fangs  against  the  spoiler's  breast ! 
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So  writh'd  Aumarle,  by  giant  force  constraint, 

That  other  weapon  than  its  might  disdain'd 

To  wring  from  out  the  throat  the  vital  breath, 

And  hurl  the  blackening  corpse  upon  the  heath  ! 

And  now  beneath  the  gauntlet's  iron  stress, 

Deep  in  the  flesh  the  gorget's  meshes  press. 

A  livid  hue  pervades  his  cheeks-  and  brow, 

And  life's  last  pantings  murmur  hoarse  and  low. 

Cold  drops  his  visor'd  face  roll  heavy  down, 

And  nearer  plain  the  waves  of  Acheron  ! 

But  never  fail'd,  at  hour  of  need,  true  Knight. 

His  trusty  dague  unsheath'd  he,  with  his  right ; 

While  rapidly  his  left  explores  each  part, 

For  inlet  to  his  giant  foeman's  heart. — 

And  twixt  the  habergeon  and  the  brassart,s6  finds 

A  gore  of  flexile  mail,  that  either  binds, 

And  leaves  the  shoulder  joint  full  play,  to  wield 

The  courser's  rein,  or  heave  the  ponderous  shield. 

Here,  drove  his  desperate  steel,  with  failing  force ; 

Hence,  spouted  vital  gore  o'er  arms,  and  horse, 

And  housings,  in  red  torrents  to  the  ground  ; 

While  death  his  sense  in  icy  fetters  bound ! 

Yet,  such  the  vigour  of  that  bulk  enorm, — 

So  vast  the  springs  that  fed  those  fountains  warm, — 
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That  scarce  in  death  relax' d  his  iron  clasp ; 
And  slain  and  slay'r,  in  hate's  unyielding  grasp, 
Fell,  mingl'd,  to  the  earth  ! — ^while,  gory  dy'd, 
And  masterless,  in  flight  the  charger  hied. 

Enough  !     Thou  red,  grim  Muse  !-— Forbear  to  say 

The  bloody  sequel  of  that  wondrous  day. 

Wondrous,  for  England  : — sad,  for  weeping  France. 

Who  moum'd  fall  many  a  year  her  broken  lance. 

And  slaughter' d  chivalry,  who  sleep  in  fame. 

And  peace,  in  Poitier's  aisles  of  holy  name.'' 

However  Fortune  shift  her  veering  wing. 

Honours  will  bloom  in  an  unfading  Spring, 

For  those  in  fearless  loyalty  who  die. 

Sacred  are  tears  of  noble  enemy  ! 

Therefore  the  modest  triumph  be  unsaid 

Of  England's  Prince. — Who,  with  uncovered  head. 

Before  his  ca^Dtive  stood  ; — and  interwove 

His  chains  with  wreaths  of  courtesy  and  love.^* 

Who,  all  afoot,  had,  like  a  champion,  wrought 

Such  deeds,  false  Fortune  blush'd  she'd  wrong'd  him 

ought. 
And  yielded  only,  when  entreating  foes 
Refus'd  to  render  quittance  to  his  blows. 
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And  as  the  regal  Lioncel,  denies 

To  leave  his  dam  unto  her  enemies. 

But  stands  beside  her,  dabbled  in  her  blood ; 

So,  prisoner  with  his  sire,  young  Philip  stood. 

Shot  glances  fierce  upon  the  English  band ; 

And  mourn'd  the  boyish  weakness  of  his  hand  ! 

Came  Hubert,  and  his  trusty  band,  with  speed, 
To  Aumarle,  as  he  lay,  at  utmost  need  ; 
Entangled  'neath  the  mass  of  corpse  and  mail. 
Scarce  living,  drown'd  in  blood,  and  ghastly  pale 
Beneath  his  helm ;  which,  quick  unlac'd,  they  bare 
His  clammy  temples  to  the  balmy  air ; 
That  lifts  his  yellow  locks,  and  fans  the  lid, 
'Neath  which  the  flickering  vital  flame  lies  hid.— 
And  wakes  to  life. — But,  Never  !     never  more  ! 
Shall  live  the  form,  defac'd  and  bath'd  in  gore. 
That  lies  supine,  a  wreck  of  strength  and  youth  ; 
Fierce,  beautiful,  and  full  of  horrid  ruth! 
Defiant  still,  his  fingers  grasp  the  blade  ; — 
Defiance  still  upon  his  features  stay'd. 
And  still  the  heroic  impulse  of  the  fight 
Inform'd  the  corpse,  whose  soul  was  sunk  in  night ! 

Oh  !     Wild,  in  Rougemont's  towers,  shall  be  the  wail 
Of  love  and  pride  and  hope,  at  thy  sad  tale  ! 
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The  sad,  short  story  of  thy  blasted  prime ; 

And  race  and  name  left  desolate  to  time  ! 

Oh  !  Loud,  shall  woman's  shrill  lament  be  heard, 

For  thee,  by  gallant  hand  and  heart  endeared  ! 

And  fruits  unreap'd  of  love  !  that  wither  now, 

In  some  fond  heart.,  that  breaking,  hoards  thy  vow. 

And  manly  eyes  shall  often  dewy  come 

To  pay  their  tribute  at  thy  early  tomb. 

Of  grief,  abstracted  from  the  wanton  hours 

That  idlesse  spends  in  mirth's  enchanted  bow'rs. 

And  Ah  !     Far  better  that  thou  thus  should  sleep, 

Than  o'er  a  sister's  fate  to  rage  or  weep  ! 

From  Rongemont  ravish'd  by  the  treacherous  hand 

That  slew  her  brother,  to  a  foreign  land. 

While  yet  his  banner  flutter'd  on  the  sea, 

Twixt  France  and  England,    came,  from  Gascony, 

False  herald,  and  false  embassy  ;  who  bore 

Still  falser  gifts,  from  false  Sir  Fieramor  ; 

Claiming  his  bride.     Who,  weeping,  left  her  home  ; 

Skilless,  yet  prescient  of  woes  to  come. 

While  clouds  of  omen  lour'd  upon  the  mind, 

As  sinister,  of  those  she  left  behind. 

What  words,  then,  shall  avail  to  tell  the  woe, 
Rage,  and  despair,  that  fiil'd  to  overflow, 
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The  parents'  hearts,  when  borne  upon  his  bier, 
Embalm' (1,  their  Raymond's  pale  remains  di*ew  near  ! 
Armed,  lilce  a  warrior,  with  his  pallid  face 
Unvisor'd  ;  fierce,  and  fix'd  in  ghastly  grace. 
And  that  dire  wound  yet  gaping  in  his  helm, 
That  drove  the  unseated  spirit  from  her  realm  ! 
Borne  on  his  sable  bier,  by  mourning  knights 
Whose  crests  and  mail  bore  marks  of  stubborn  fights. 
And  wan  and  haggard,  following  the  pall, 
Friend  of  his  youth.  Sir  Lionel  Aumarle  ; 
Leading  his  drooping  steed,  that  seem'd  to  tread 
With  humble  gait,  behind  the  houour'd  dead  ! 
And  how,  in  answer  to  the  dreary  blast, 
The  heavy  drawbridge  o'er  the  moat  was  cast, 
With  grating  weight; — and  how  the  mom-ners  pass'd^ 
Through  ranks  of  gloomy  faces,  raining  eyes  ; — 
And  how  a  noble  dame  rush'd  down,  with  cries. 
And  wild  dishevell'd  hair  ; — and  threw  her,  straight, 
Upon  the  corpse  ; — and  blam'd  life.  Heaven,  and  fate  ! 
And    shed   such   floods,    and    heav'd    such    sobbius" 

spasms, — 
Mingled  with  kisses  on  his  eyes  cold  chasms, — 
That  all  the  mournful  chorus  standing  round. 
Knights,  squires,  and  dames,  wail'd   loud  with  piteous 

sound  ! 
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And,  at  the  cold  bier's  foot,  an  eldem  man, 
Warlike  and  stout,  within  his  broad  palm's  span 
Buried  his  face  ; — ^while  by  the  careless  air 
Grey  locks  were  lifted,  round  his  temples  bare. — 
No  word  he  utter'd.     But  was  seen  to  heave 
Shuddering,  his  broad  deep  chest,  as  it  would  cleave.' 
And,  slow  as  thunder  drops,  the  heavy  tear, 
Gush'd  through  his  fingers,  plashing  on  the  bier  ! 

They  laid  him  in  the  chapel,  by  his  sires. 

Round  the  white  tomb  bum'd  unextinguish'd  fires. 

And  holy  friars,  chaunting,  night  and  day, 

Sang  requiems  for  the  spirit  past  away. 

And  fairer  hands  hung  wreaths  around  the  bed, 

Where  quaint,  in  effigy,  repos'd  his  head  ; 

In  modest  arms  of  Squire;  with  hands  uprais'd 

In  pray'r  ;  and  lifeless  face  that  Heavenward  gaz'd. 


When  winter  blasts  howl  round  the  snow  rob'd  hill, 

And  sobbing  rustle  through  the  lifeless  tree  : — 
When  starless  night  is  solemn,  deep  and  still ; — 
And  from  the  unknown  world  faint  echoes  thrill 
In  human  hearts  ; — I'll  watch,  and  think  of  thee. 
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Palely  the  melanclioly  tapers  bum, 

Around  thy  tomb  ; — the  organ's  surging  strain 
Sinks,  like  lov'd  voices  that  no  more  return ; — 
Then,  shuddering,  like  blasts,  through  banners  stem, 

It  bursts  in  solemn  Jubilee  again. 

The  year  will  wake  once  more  ; — the  youthful  Spring 
Will  clothe  the  earth  with  beauty,  and  the  skies  ; — 

And  horns  and  hayings  through  the  greenwood  ring. 

But  Ah  !  No  more  the  parted  will  it  bring  ! 

That  well  lov'd  voice  no  more  !  No  more  those  joyous 
eyes  I 

Thy  steed  shall  never  carry  rider  more  ! 

Rusting,  thy  sword  shall  hang  within  the  hall ! 
And  shadowy  glories  of  thy  unwag'd  war 
Shall  hover  round  thy  crest,  and  cast  sad  awe 

On  those  who  knew  thee  ere  thy  early  fall ! 

The  bough  is  fallen  beside  the  aged  stem  ! 

Fangless  and  old  sleeps  Rougemont's  Dragon  aid. 
Oh  I  weep  a  childless  House's  requiem  ! 
Weep  for  a  shivered  shield, — a  vanish'd  name  I 

And  years  of  glory  dwindled  to  a  shade  I 
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CANTO  III. 


Fair  time  and  fortune  gnide  thee  !  if  alone, 
Thou  roam'st  the  bounds  of  ancient  Arragon, 
And  sunny  Gascony  ;  couch' d  at  the  knees 
Of  the  cloud-nurst  and  ancient  Pyrenees  ! 
Like  two  fair  paramours  of  king  enorm, 
One,  swart  and  rich  ;  one,  fair  and  slim  of  form ; 
Both  exquisite  ;  they  lie  with  heads  repos'd 
Upon  his  lap  ;  and  looks  in  love  compos'd. 
For,  if  thou'rt  one  that  heeds  not  jiarlous  ways, 
Rude  couch  by  nights,  and  travel  steep  by  days, 
There  thou  shalt  find  great  Nature,  free  and  rude, 
Majestic,  on  her  throne  of  solitude  ! 
With  nought  but  the  wolfs  bay,  the  eagle's  cry 
To  break  the  silence  of  the  earth  and  sky  ! 
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And  thence  may'st  gaze  on  realms,  on  either  hand, 

Since  the  first  flow  of  Time's  unceasing  sand 

Famous  for  arms,  and  chivalry,  and  deeds 

That  chang'd  the  fate  of  worlds,  the  faith  of  creeds  ! 

Scipio,  and  Caesar,  and  grim  Hannibal ; 

Carthage  and  Rome  ;  rise  from  oblivion's  pall. 

Proud,  brave  Castile  ;  the  fierce,  shrewd  Saracen  ; 

Plantagenet's  long  strife,  round  fair  Guyenne, 

With  France  ;  which  caus'd  a  thousand  acts  of  fame  ; 

And  sow'd  with  beauty  times  of  blood  and  blame  ! 

Where  Beam's  fields  of  millet  and  of  vine. 
In  pastoral  beauty  quiet  and  divine, 
Intrude,  like  tranquil  inlets  of  the  sea. 
Far  in  the  mountains'  rugged  scenery  ; — 
Whose  summits  diadem' d  with  light  and  snow. 
Throw  their  vast  shadows  on  the  vales  below ; — 
A  jagg'd  deep  defile  pierces  to  the  South, 
Vast,  deep,  and  misty  as  Averaus'  mouth. 
Upon  whose  eastern  side  as  steep  and  near, 
As  if  the  whole  were  rock  abrupt  and  sheer. 
Stood  a  tall,  ancient  Castle,  gaunt  and  grey  ; 
'Gainst  which  the  clouds  oft  broke  their  sever'd  way  ; 

H 
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Like  breakers  'gainst  a  headland  ; — and  the  light 

Of  sunset  blush'd,  when  all  beneath  was  night. 

It  seem'd  an  eyrie,  as  you  gaz'd  from  far, 

To  all  but  wings,  approachless  as  a  star. 

As  if,  by  some  audacious  Spirit  rear'd, 

The  hills  had  cleft,  and  left  it  lone  and  weird  ; 

Without  access. — A  monument  of  awe 

For  man's  presumption  against  Nature's  law. 

But,  to  the  practis'd  ken,  mid  woods  of  pine. 

There  wound  a  road  around  the  hill's  decline, 

Steep,  and  oft  perilous  ;  where,  far  beneath. 

You  saw  the  mountain  torrent's  misty  wreath  ; 

And,  'twixt  the  trees,  dark  depths  ;    where  one  short 

stride 
Was  all,  this  world  and  t'other  to  divide. 
Then  came,  like  storm  toss'd  seas,  a  waste  of  peaks  ; 
And  desert  vales  ;  through  which  the  ravine  breaks, 
That  bears  the  air  pois'd  fort  upon  its  brink. 
Lonely,  and  stern  :  life's  solitary  link. 
But,  past  some  leagues  of  toil  for  man  and  steed, 
Joyous  and  strange,  new  scenes,  unhop'd,  succeed. 
Rich  grassy  slopes,  and  forests  dense  and  brown, 
Chesnut  and  oak,  to  Catalon  sweep  down. 
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Mix'd  with  the  grey  quaint  cork  trees  ;  and  the  sheen 

Of  golden  oranges,  in  depths  of  green. 

And  roves  the  bright  ey'd  steer  of  comely  front ; 

Fine  limb'd,  with  horns  that  threaten  deadly  brunt. 

And  fleecy  mantled  shepherds  pipe,  and  lie 

Their  nibbling  flocks  observing  vacantly  ! 

Secure  of  capture,  as  the  eagle's  nest 
Spreads  on  the  cliff  its  bold,  unshelter'd  rest, 
No  moat  or  drawbridge  girdled  those  tall  tow'rs  ; 
Defiant  in  wild  Nature's  awful  pow'rs. 
Three  sides  alone,  a  high  and  massive  wall 
Enclos'd,  and  join'd,  each  end,  the  mountains'  fall ; 
That  on  the  fourth  sunk  sheer  in  the  profound. 
Void,  dark,  and  tenantless  of  sight  or  sound. 
The  building  was  a  square  and  lofty  keep  ; 
Comer'd  by  towers,  with  pointed  roofs  and  steep. 
On  which  there  glitter' d  in  the  thin,  keen  air, 
A  banner'd  gironette,^  bright,  broad,  and  fair. 
The  lower  half  was  loop'd  with  warlike  heed, 
'Gainst  quarrel,  sling,  or  arrow's  fatal  speed. 
But,  high  above,  and  on  the  ravine's  side. 
Fair,  noble  windows  op'd,  embay'd  and  wide. 

H   3 
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And,  Heaven  !     The  glorious  prospect !     that, — when 

morn 
Lifted  the  veil,  that,  sleeping,  she  had  worn, — 
Stretch'd  far  beneath  o'er  Beam's  fields  of  wine, 
Hamlets,  and  convents  ;  in  the  soft  sunshine  ! 
And  east  and  west,  the  peaks  of  rosy  white, 
Shifting  in  shadow,  and  the  changeful  light ! 
And,  far  away,  a  glimpse  of  sunny  Spain, 
Like  a  dim,  distant,  and  enchanted  reign  ! 
But  when  the  fetter'd  storms  broke  loose,  at  will, 
And   bow'd   the    pines,     with    war    cries    wild    and 

shrill ; — 
And  thunders,  gathering  round  the  mountain's  throne, 
Awful  and  far,  from  peak  to  peak  roU'd  on ; — 
It  was  a  weird  and  wondrous  sight  to  see    . 
Those  spectral  towers, — illumin'd  palidly 
By  the  lightnings,  that  around  them  bickering  play 'd, — 
Stand,  like  a  rebel  spirit,  undismay'd  ! 
And,  there  were  rumours  in  the  Convent  hall, 
Of  more  than  Nature's  voices,  round  that  wall; — 
When  night  and  strife  were   deepest; — and  strange 

forms 
Seen  on  the  turrets,  beckoning  through  the  storms  ! 
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Devout  is  woman's  heart ;   but  weak,  meseems, 

To  musing  superstition's  tales,  and  dreams. 

And  her  kind  breast,  unmeet  for  solitude. 

Will,  lonely,  on  fantastic  legends  brood. 

But  yet,  some  stories  were  there,  that  had  spread, 

No  one  knew  whence,  like  custom,  dark  and  dread  ; — 

And  told,  in  winter,  by  the  cottier's  fire  ; — 

Making  the  hearers  shudderingly  respire  ; — 

Of  holy  nuns  (of  blooming  prime,  God  wot !) 

Tom'  rom  chaste  cells,  and  sisterhood  devote. 

And  prison'd,  for  dark  ends,  in  those  wild  towers. 

And  deeds  of  blood,  committed  in  their  bowers. 

For  vengeance,  or  for  gain,  on  men  of  worth  ; 

Who  vanish'd  sudden  from  their  place  on  earth  ! 

Nay  !     It  was  said  a  lord  of  mickle  sway, 

Amid  his  vassals,  in  the  open  day. 

At  banquet,  in  his  hall,  by  craft  and  force, 

Was  thither  borne  by  few  wild  robber  horse  ! — 

Beside,  by  night  and  day,  the  watch  and  ward. 
Kept  in  the  walls,  by  garrison  and  guard, 
A  troop  of  bold,  bad  men,  well  skill'd  in  raid, 
In  boot  and  saddle  ever  were  at  aid. 
Scouring  the  plains,  or  in  the  passes  lone, 
Ambush'd,  that  lead  to  fertile  Arragon. 
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Carousing  oft  within  the  castle  wall, 
Or,  in  the  wild  woods  holding  festival. 
And  many  told  of  rich  and  goodly  spoil, 
Heap'd  in  that  fort,  by  such  unholy  toil. 
Yet,  in  those  loose,  wild  times,  distrust  and  fear 
Haunted  the  threshold  of  the  weak  so  near, 
They  reck'd  but  little,  whether  false  or  true, 
The  tales  of  what  one  evil  lord  might  do. 
Though  holy  men,  whene'er  those  tow'rs  they  saw, 
Cross'd  them,  and  silent,  onward  went,  in  awe ! 

From  evil  deeds,  and  evil  fame,  apart, 
They  were  a  jovial  crew,  and  gay  of  heart, 
Those  Free  Companions. 2      Wild  as  hill  and  wood;- 
Reckless  of  peril ; — scoffing  law  and  good. 
They  joy'd  not  much  in  chamber  or  in  stall ; 
Though  boon,  true  comrades,  in  the  banquet  hall. 
They  lov'd  the  life  beneath  the  greenwood  tree ; 
Adventure,  danger ;  roving  far  and  free. 
You  train  the  falcon,  and  he  seeks  his  mew  ; — 
The  kite  soars  tameless  through  the  fields  of  blue. 
They  were  of  various  race,  and  jarring  tongues. 
ItaUans,  Gascons,  English,  Catalons. 
Mounted  on  spare  swift  steeds  of  Spanish  race, 
With  shirt  of  mail  and  morion  ;  lance  and  mace. 
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Their  leader  was  a  Gascon  ;   Marc  le  Noir. 
Large  bon'd,  and  tall,  and  gaunt,  and  frani'd  for  war. 
Ruthless  and  cunning,  as  the  mountain  wolf, 
His  face  was  moulded  to  his  heart's  dark  gulf. 
Harsh  and  short  featur'd,  swart,  and  grisly  scarr'd, 
His  small  and  flaming  eyes  were  of  the  pard. 
And  black  as  Pluto's  shone  his  thick,  crisp  beard ; 
Through  which  his  grating  voice  thrill' d  harsh  and 

fear'd. 
He,  and  the  twain  who  own'd  inferior  rule, 
Were  arm'd  in  mail  and  visor,  bright  and  full. 
He  rode  a  jet  black  steed,  of  breed  and  bone. 
A  bloody  Horseshoe  mark'd  his  gonfalon. 

This  was  the  troop,  that,  on  a  bright  May  morn, 

Lay,  idly  piped  to  by  the  mavis'  tune, 

Upon  the  sward,  beneath  the  ancient  trees 

Of  Beam's  glades,  beneath  the  Pyrenees. 

Their  lances  long  on  smooth  boled  beeches  lean ; 

Their  steeds  accoutred,  cropt  the  herbage  green ; 

Or,    drooping   doz'd,   and  stamp'd,   and  scourg'd  the 

swarm 
Of  eddying  gnats  that  soar'd  in  sunlight  warm. 
Some  slept  at  length,  supine,  with  shaded  brow ; 
Some  drain'd  the  wine  flask ;   some  the  hazard  throw, 
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With  cnrses,  mix'd  with  laughter.     Strange  and  rude 
The  Babel,  in  that  sylvan  solitude, 
Of  foreign  tongues  and  oaths  !     While  to  and  fro, 
In  separate  converse,  stalk  their  leaders,  slow. 
Casting  shrewd  glances  down  the  opening  glade, 
Where  stood  their  mounted  scouts,  in  ambuscade. 
That,  in  those  long  wild  wars,  due  ward  maintain, 
Or  watch  the  wealthy  convoys,  bound  for  Spain. 
"  Beshrew  your  tongues  !"  cried  Marc,  with  sudden 

pause. 
"  Can  ye  not  drink  in  silence,  when  you've  cause  ? — 
"  Quarry  nor  booty  bide  such  curst  alarm  ! 
"  Ye'-d    wake.     Sang    Dieu !     the    Prior    at    Notrt 

Dame."— 
"  Sturmwetter  I"  loud,  a  burly  German  cries. 
"  'Twould  vex  St.  Paul,  to  have  such  luck  in  dice  !" — 
"  But  see  !  where  comes  that  sharp  ey'd  Florentine  ! 
"  A  crown,  we've  blows  or  bezants  ere  we  dine  !" — 
"  To  horse  ! — To  horse  I" — cried  Gatto,  spurring  in. 
A  lean  Italian  ;   on  a  steed  as  thin. 
That,  like  a  greyhound,  bore  his  dark  ey'd  lord, 
With  flanks  laid  level  with  the  forest  sward. 
"  Bacco  !   To  horse  I — A  train  of  noble  sort, 
"  Bound  for  the  hills,  amid  a  fair  escort !" 
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No  more  he  said.     Nor  seem'd  there  more  to  need. 
For,  at  the  word,  with  swift  and  silent  speed, 
Each  Pillager  sprang  np,  and  seiz'd  his  lance  ; 
Mounted,  and  fil'd  before  their  captain's  glance. 
And  issu'd  on  the  grassy  forest  road, 
That  led  towards  Mont  Terreur,  green  and  broad. 
For  thus  the  Castle  on  the  heights  had  name  ; 
And  crafty  wrong,  well  pleased,  confirm' d  the  fame. 

Two  stalwart  knights,  with  broider'd  cote-armure,^ 

Came  pacing  forward,  leisurely  and  sure. 

Each  follow'd  by  a  squire,  who  bore  his  shield, 

And  pennon,  partie  gules  and  noir  in  field. 

Behind  whose  vanguard,  high  a  herald  bore 

The  Crouching  Panther,  on  his  field  of  Or. 

A  score  stout  men-at-arms,  a  litter  near, 

Borne  by  two  comely  mules,  rode  front  and  rear. 

^\'llose  tinkling  bells,  upon  their  housings  red, 

Made  music  as  they  light  and  surely  tread. 

Beside  the  open  curtains,  verdant  silk, 

Rode,  on  a  soft  pac'd  pad  as  white  as  milk, 

In  a  short  gown  of  grey,  with  silver  lac'd, 

A  comely  churchman,  stout,  and  ruddy  fac'd. 

Whose  small  black  eyes  shone,  twinkling,  in  his  brow. 

With  warmer  fire  than  Heavenly  love  I  trow. 
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A  scarlet  velvet  cap  was  on  his  skull, 

Fring'd  by  his  dark  grey  tonsure,  thick  and  crull. 

His  boots  were  Spanish  ;  black,  and  straight,  and  shene, 

With  peaked  toes,  and  spurs  of  silver,  keen. 

A  riding  wand  he  held,  with  golden  tip. 

Short  sword  swung  in  a  baldric,  at  his  hip. 

Cunning,  and  lust,  and  daring,  fill'd  each  line 

Of  his  fat  face,  and  short  nose  a(][uiline. 

"  Now,  Pize  upon  thee  !     For  thy  eyesight  blear." 
Quoth  Marc,  as  the  cortege  drew  gently  near. 
"  Gatto,  thy  craft  is  nought ;  in  open  day 
"  That  schemes  to  rob  the  Panther  of  his  prey  !  " 
A  coarse  loud  laugh,  among  the  reckless  crew, 
Answer'd,  while  dark  the  Italian's  visage  grew. 
And,  straightway,  with  a  volt,  his  mettled  horse, 
Lowering  his  lance,  their  captain  spurr'd  across  ; 
And  cried, — "  Fair  welcome,  or  in  peace  or  war  ; — 
"  By  road  or  roof  tree,  to  the  Fieramor  !" — 
"  Sir  Marc,  well  met !  "  exclaim'd  the  foremost  knight. 
"  "We  bring  you  that  will  make  your  banquets  bright !  '* 
Quoth  Marc,  "  Good  cheer  have  thou  !     Is't  wine,  or 

gold  ?  "— 
"Better,"  quoth  he,  "  A  Queen  for  our  lone  hold  !" 
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I  wot  not,  God  me  shield  !  fair  dames,  his  thought. 

But  sourly  was  Marc's  face,  at  this,  distraught. 

"  Gramercy,  Comines  !  "  said  he,  and  withdrew  ; 

To  let  the  startled  train  its  route  pursue. 

But  bow'd,  until  his  tall  crest  touch'd  the  maue, 

As  soft  the  litter  pass'd  him  on  the  plain. 

And  as  he  rose,  and  caught  the  chaplain's  eye, 

He  smil'd,  and  wav'd  his  hand  in  courtesy. 

And  following,  in  troop,  the  robber  band 

Rode  in  brave  escort  to  the  mountain  land. 

Full  sad  it  seems,  and  strange ;  and  shows  the  pow'r 

Of  love,  though  born  and  ripen'd  in  an  hour ; 

To  see  a  fearful  heart  forego  the  ties 

That  bind  to  home  its  earliest  memories  ; — 

Forsake  the  tender  bosom,  on  whose  throes. 

In  sickness,  pain,  and  woe,  it  found  repose  ; — 

And  seek  a  stranger's  house,  and  trust  a  star 

Uncertain,  luring  o'er  an  ocean,  far. 

Of  unknown  temper  ;  unto  islands  blest ; 

Or  shores  of  desolation,  and  unrest ! 

Alas  !  then.     WTio  that  gentle  maid  could  see, 

Tender,  and  fair,  and  nurtur'd  lo\^ngly  ; — 

Alone,  in  savage  woods,  in  foreign  land, 

Amid  a  lawless.  Godless,  ruthless  band  ; — 
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Far  from  her  home,  unweeting  that  the  breast 
Was  clay,  that  lov'd,  and  could  defend  her  best ; — 
Entering  a  home  of  horror,  guilt,  and  shame ; 
Spouse  of  a  dark,  bad  man,  of  fearful  name. — 
Who  ? — And  not  weep  for  pity  at  her  plight  ? 
That  wrings  hot  tear  drops  from  me,  as  I  write  ! 
Yet  must  I  onward,  through  delight  or  bale ; 
As  fortune  guides  me,  in  my  varied  tale. 
No  man  may  choose  his  hours  of  grief  or  woe  ; 
Or  guess  their  secret  colour,  ere  they  flow  ! 

The  pass  they  mount ;  they  reach  the  Castle  gate  ; 
At  which  a  horn  hangs,  huge  and  incurvate. 
And  blow  a  blast,  the  mountain  echoes  seize, 
And  multiply  through  all  their  far  degrees. 
While,  from  the  warder's  tower,  an  eye  of  fire 
Surveys  the  summoners  with  jealous  ire. 
But  soon,  the  cullis  rais'd,  the  massive  bars 
Fall  one  by  one  ;   and  shrill  the  harsh  hinge  jars, 
As  slowly  yielding  to  the  dwarf's  strong  arm, 
The  iron  gates  stood  ope,  in  sullen  calm. — 
As  sullen  stood  the  Warder  ;   yet  more  grim, 
For  the  vacant  socket,  with  its  gore  red  rim. 
Until  the  train  had  pass'd  the  spacious  court. 
And  halted  by  the  Castle's  inner  port. 
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Then  clang'd  again,  with  a  despairing  sound, 

Fast  to,  the  gates  ;  that  woke  the  mountains  round. 

While  Seneschal  and  Castellaine,^  with  care, 

And  reverence,  receiv'd  their  Lady  fair. 

And  liveried  servitors,  of  warlike  mien, 

Render' d  rude  homage  to  the  Castle's  queen. 

Though  dower'd  with  gold,  and  rare  and  costly  gems ; 

Fit  revenue  for  petty  diadems  ; 

But  two  (so  did  it  fall.     I  know  not  how) 

Attended  on  the  beauteous  stranger  now. 

'Twas  whisper' d  by  the  few  who  dar'd  to  prate 

Of  what  their  lord  might  do  or  meditate  ; 

That  the  fair  train,  which  landed  with  the  bride, 

Return'd  with  shrewd  pretences  satisfied. 

All,  save  a  page  and  maiden,  of  her  house  ; 

Of  service  true,  before  she  was  a  spouse. 

The  latter  was  a  gentle,  low  bom  girl ; 

Her  foster  sister,  daughter  of  a  churl 

On  Nevil's  lands  ; — nam'd  Marion.     Full  of  glee  ; 

Shrewd, — and  of  active  strength  and  symmetry. 

With  Saxon  face  and  eyes,  and  auburn  hair ; 

And  cheeks  that  sham'd  the  ripening  peach  or  pear. 

The  other  was  a  noble,  handsome  boy  ; 

The  second  son  of  Oliver  Le  Roy ; 
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A  knight  of  ancient  strain.     Who  cherisli'd  young 
By  Emily,  devoted  to  her  clung. 
He  would  no  home,  no  joy,  where  she  was  not. 
And  quitted  hopes  and  land  to  share  her  lot. 
Because  she  once,  when  fever's  poisonous  heat 
Consum'd  his  childhood,  innocent,  and  fleet ; 
Had  watch' d  by  night  and  day,  his  weary  couch  ; 
And  quench' d  the  fiery  dart  with  gentle  touch. 
It  was  a  quaint,  sweet  thing,  to  see  his  pride, 
Twelve  summers  old,  at  his  dear  lady's  side  ! 
How  fond,  how  well  he  serv'd  ;  how  fierce  he  grew 
In  stature,  when  a  danger  near  her  drew  ! 
In  the  hot  summer  time,  'tis  said,  one  mom  ; 
With  foaming  jaws,  and  sharp  and  deadly  horn, 
An  antler' d  buck  sprung  from  the  forest  glade, 
On  Emily,  who  wander' d  'neath  the  shade ; 
Furious  with  jealous  ire,  and  bent  to  strew 
Her  mangled  limbs  upon  the  seething  dew. 
When  the  brave  boy,  who  play'd  beside  her  path, 
Met,  with  a  bound,  the  beast's   infuriate  wrath  ; 
Grappled  his  tynes,  enduring,  undismay'd, 
To  have  his  flesh  in  gashes  gaping  laid. 
And  body  crush' d  with  blows  ; — and  drove  his  knife 
Right  to  the  heart,  and  took  his  forfeit  life  ! — 
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Wanted  no  state,  respect,  or  welcome  fair ; 
Save  that  her  lord,  Sir  Gaston,  was  not  there. 
Summon'd  in  haste,  'twas  two  days  since  he  sought 
Of  Foix's  proud  Counts  the  rich  and  powerful  court.' 
That  ruled  between  Navarre  and  Rousillon, 
From  th'  hills  to  Guyenne,  scornful  of  the  Throne. 
And  much  imported  amid  rumours  dark, 
To  soothe  or  shun  the  suzerain*s*  remark. 
The  Donjon,  flank'd  by  towers  high  and  tall. 
Had  basement  gates,  that  led  into  the  hall. 
O'er  which,  on  either  hand,  a  massive  stair 
Reach'd  up  to  rooms  of  state  and  pleasaunce,  rare. 
Five  were  the  spacious  stories.     Two  were  fort, 
Household,  and  camp  ;  the  rest  were  for  disport. 
"Weary  and  anxious,  boding  and  distraught, 
With  fears,  regrets,  and  sick  with  very  thought. 
On  slight  refection  taken  from  the  board. 
Where  rival  wealth  and  luxury  were  pour'd, 
Fair  Emily  to  early  rest  inclin'd  ; 
To  lose  in  sleep  the  torture  of  the  mind. 

Dear  god,  or  power,  or  genius  !  of  our  road 
The  sweetest  comforter,  by  Heaven  bestow'd  ! 
Nor  wealth,  nor  dainty  banquets,  nor  the  grape, 
Nor  woman's  love,  nor  friends  in  any  shape, 
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Soothe,  like  tliy  soft  forgetfulness,  the  woe 

That  claims  a  portion  in  all  life  below  ! 

The  wearied  steer,  the  languid  flower  and  tree  ; 

Earth,  skies,  and  seas,  arise  refresh'd  by  thee  ! 

The  orphan  lone,  the  wretch  condemn'd  to  die, 

In  thy  embrace  forgets  his  agony  ! 

I  know  not,  if  those  kindly  pinions  shed 

Their  balm  on  Emily  ;  or  if  her  head 

Toss'd  restless,  as  a  homeless  bark,  on  down 

Of  the  rich  couch  where,  weary,  she  was  thrown. 

But,  faithful  warden  of  her  chamber,  watch' d 

The  young  Le  Roy,  and  fitful  slumber  snatch'd, 

On  low  couch,  drawn  athwart  his  mistress'  door. 

None  from  that  guard  could  force  him,  or  allure. 

Meantime  in  hall,  the  faggots  blazing  bright. 

And  festive  joyance,  usher'd  in  the  night. 

Their  steeds  were  stall' d,  and  morion  and  lance. 

Reflected,  in  repose,  a  niddy  glance. 

Round  the  long  board,  arrang'd  in  due  degree. 

They  feast  and  ply  the  wine  cup  lustily. 

At  the  head  sat  Marc  Le  Xoir  ;   and,  by  his  side, 

A  lady,  fair  and  buxom  as  a  bride. 

With  gold  wreath' d  coif,  and  tresses  streaming  loose 

On  shoulders  barer  than  meek  maidens  use. 
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And  every  one,  both  knight  and  trooper,  there, 

His  leman  had,  as  wanton,  and  as  fair. 

Nor  sat  (Oh,  shame  !)  that  holy  chaplain  lone  ; 

Or  Benedicite  growl'd  surly  o'er  a  bone. 

But  talk'd  and  toy'd,  full  debonaire  and  quaint, 

With  a  dark  ey'd,  and  sendal'  kirtled  saint. 

Full    deep    they   drank ;    full    1  oud    and    long  they 

laugh'd ; 
And  mingled  much  loose  parlance  with  their  draught. 
No  jest  so  broad,  no  Chanson  de  r Amour, 
So  warm,  it  made  to  blush  one  paramour. 
So  hard  long  guilt  can  steel  the  softest  breast  ; — 
So  bold  is  shame,  that  once  hath  been  confest. 
And  yet  'twas  said,  those  eyes  of  wanton  fire. 
Had  once  beam'd  chastely  in  the  holy  quire ; — 
Or  droop'd  beneath  the  praise  of  raptur'd  love  ; — 
Ere  forc'd,  or  lur'd  from  innocence  to  rove. 
And,  mingled  with  their  coarser  mirth,  were  sung 
Wild  legends  ; — and  the  warrior  chorus  rung. 
Until  the  banners,  and  the  arms,  withal, 
Thrill'd  and  reechoed  on  the  lofty  wall. 
And  this,  for  one,  a  hardy  Routier  sang  ; 
Amid  the  clash  of  steel,  and  goblet's  clang. 
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£cng  of  tje  JFut  (Companions, 

Motmt,  brothers  !  Mount !     For  the  banner  is  waving 
That  leads  us  to  battle,  to  booty,  and  fame. 

"Wlien  the  wild  mountain  wind  the  Free  Horseshoe  is 
laving, 
TVhat  craven  will  tarry  in  sloth  and  in  shame  ? — 

Away  !  over  mountain  !  through  forest  and  valley  ! 
Like   the   roebucks   our  coursers   are  trackless  and 
fleet. 
Over  plain,  and  through  river  !    We  stay  not  to  dally  ; 
Though  pommel  and  crupper  the  swift  waves  should 
beat! 

Like  vultures,  the  battle  at  distance  discerning, 
Our  spears  to  the  master  who  buys  them  devote, 

To  flight  the  proud  foe,  in  his  victory  turning. 

Gleam  dread,   as  the  death  lights  o'er  sepulchres 
float! 

When  the  tumult  and  joy  of  the  combat  is  over, 
Doom'd  hamlet  and  tower  illumine  our  track. 

And  the  shriek  of  the  maiden,  the  wail  of  the  lover, 
Are  the  chorus  that  speeds  the  Free  Pillager  back  ! 
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But  there's  joy  in  the   forest,   beneath    the    green 
branches  ; 
Where  the  dappled  hart  roams,  and  the  wood  maiden 
sings. 
And  in  hall,  where  the  bright  wine  is  brighten'd  by 
glances 
Of  love,  that  despise  the  cold  banquets  of  Kings  ! 

Then,  what  doth  it  skill,  or  if  France,  or  if  England, 
St.  George,  or  St.  Denys,  our  war-cry  should  be  ? — 

While  from  Paris  to  Spain  there  is  forest  and  green- 
land. 
And  the  Pillagers  roam,  reckless,  jovial,  and  free  ! 

Ceas'd  the  wild  strain,  and  grew  the  converse  loud, 

High,  and  discordant,  as  the  goblet  flow'd. 

And  strife  and  anger  hover'd  o'er  the  board, 

Urg'd  the  rude  taunt,  and  drew  the  ready  sword. 

When  sudden  grew  more  grim  Le  Noir's  grim  brow, 

Who  quafTd  unmov'd,  full  deep.     At  least,  in  show. 

And  rising,  with  a  voice  that  quell'd  like  death, 

The  drunken  uproar,  to  a  murmur'd  breath, — 

Donn'd    his  bright  helm,    unsheath'd   his  gleaming 

blade. 

And  on  the  board,  the  weapon,  silent  laid. 

I  3 
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Strange  was  it,  to  behold  that  riot  wild, 
Sink,  like  storm  waves,  in  summer  evening  mild ; 
And,  staggering  to  their  feet,  each  one  resume 
Chapelle  and  visor ;  morion,  hood,  and  plume. 
Draw  the  keen  sword,  or  dague,  and  stand  around, 
The  table. — Statues  without  stir  or  sound. 
Lust's  minions  loose  were  fled ;  like  summer  birds 
The  coming  storm  sweeps  wide,  in  frighten'd  herds. 
And  with  them  went  the  priest,  if  priest  he  were. 
Of  those  bad  men  the  pastor  and  the  fere.s 
So  close  dark  superstition  leagues  with  guilt. 
That  oft  the  hand  that  blood,  in  seas,  hath  spilt, 
And  torn  the  maiden  from  God's  altar's  shade. 
Some  holy  bauble,  stiffening,  grasps  for  aid  I 
Still,  was  that  lofty  hall  in  midnight  gloom, 
That  failing  torches  luridly  illume  ; — 
Still,  as  a  sepulchre,  where  kingly  bones 
Are  watch' d  by  arm'd  and  lifeless  skeletons ! 
The  dwarf,  alone,  with  grim  and  busy  zeal, 
Remov'd  the  fragments  of  the  plenteous  meal. 
And  set  before  each  warrior,  where  he  stood, 
A  skull,  that  teem'd  with  wine  as  red  as  blood. 
Yet  was  it  wine,  not  blood,  that  leap'd  and  shone, 
So  warm  and  ruddy  through  the  blanching  bone. 
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You'd  deem  it  drawn  from  newly  sever'd  reins, 

And  pour'd  within  the  charnel  house  remains. 

Each  cup  was  plac'd  ; — the  bearer  grim  was  gone  ; — 

Stood  the  stern,  silent  revellers  alone. 

When  rais'd  Le  Noir  his  ghastly  goblet  high, 

And  spilt  a  part  upon  the  pavement  nigh. 

And,  "  Thus!"  he  cried,  "  the  traitor's  blood  be  shed, — 

"  And  thus  devote  to  scorn,  his  hateful  head, — 

"  For  gain  or  fear,  a  brother  who  betrays  ; 

"  Or  utters  what  our  secret  law  conveys  !"^ 

"  Thus  spilt  his  blood,  and  thus  his  head  be  scoff 'd  !" 

Cried  each  ; — and  to  the  dregs  the  goblet  quaff 'd. 

This  done,  each  seeks  his  couch.     Or  lone,  or  shar'd 

By  those  loose  wantons,  shuns  to  be  declar'd. 

But  all  unmov'd  God's  blessed  sun  survevs 

The  just  man's  path,  the  wicked's  tortuous  ways. 

And  on  the  cot  by  lowly  virtue  built, 

Rises  no  brighter  than  on  domes  of  guilt. 

And  Oh  !     The  glory  of  the  breaking  day 

On  peaks  and  valleys,  stretching  far  away ; 

Rose  garlanded,  blue  mantled,  in  the  dawn  ! 

The  convent  chimes;  the  distant  hunter's  horn; — 

The  low  of  herds ;  the  rushing  torrent's  fall; — 

Rising  around  the  chateau's  mountain  wall ! 
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High  on  the  battlements  sat  Emily, 

Glad  from  tempestuous  slumbers  to  be  free ; 

And  gazing  on  the  scene  sublime,  around, 

That  mov'd  even  thoughts  by  anxious  terror  bound. 

For,  ill,  beneath  their  supple  blandishment, 

Lay  hid  polluted  soul,  and  dark  intent. 

And  all  the  splendour  of  her  new  domain, 

Added  but  costly  mockery  to  her  pain. 

Alone  she  chose  to  sit,  and,  as  her  will 

All  seem'd  with  eager  service  to  fulfill. 

She  drew  her  veil  around  her,  and  breath' d  deep 

The  balmy  airs  that  soar'd  round  that  high  Keep. 

Not  long  she  mus'd,  when  sudden,  at  her  side, 

A  form,  tall,  wan,  and  woman,  she  descried ! 

That  still  was  young,  and  had  been  passing  fair ; 

But  now  untimely  age,  and  grief,  were  there. 

Mix'd  with  strange  wildness !   half  of  woe,  half  mirth  ; 

And  eyes,  with  fire  that  seem'd  not  of  this  earth. 

Her  hair  was  golden  grey,  and  loosely  flow'd. 

Part  wreath'd  with  care,  and  part  in  tangles  strow'd. 

White  was  her  garb,  except,  of  palid  blue, 

A  trailing  mantle  round  her  breast  she  drew. 

Her  eye  was  fix'd  in  space,  far  o'er  the  vale 

Of  deep  Beam  ;  and  'tween  her  thin  lips  pale, 
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As  motionless  she  stood,  with  listening  ear, 

And  gesture  ;  broke  a  murmur,  low  and  drear. 

''  He  comes  ! — He  comes  ! — I  hear  his  courser's  feet 

'*  On  the  green  banks  of  Pau's^"  swift  current  beat ! 

''  Dark  thoughted  and  red  handed  Fieramor  ! 

''  Perjur'd  in  love,  and  traitor  in  the  war  !  — 

'*  Foul  set  the  starry  crest,  when  flew  on  high 

"  The  splinter'd  lances. — Hark  ! — They  rend  the  sky  ! — 

"  Ardennes  !     Ardennes  ! — Ah  1     Dear,  much  injur'd 

lord  !— 
"  Wliy  stares  that  livid  corse  above  the  board  ? — 
"  I  did  it  not. — No  !  no  ! — By  highest  Heaven  ! — 
"  So  perish  sinful  Marguerite,  unforgiven ! 
"  As  wrought  that  devilish  slight  upon  my  brain  ; 
"  That  thou  wast  false  !     And  turn'd  my  life  to  pain  !" 

Gaz'd  trembling  Emily,  irresolute. 

On  the  strange  dame ;   who  stood  an  instant  mute. 

Running  her  fingers  o'er  her  forehead  white ; 

As  though  from  pain  ;  or  troubled  thought's  despite. 

And  look'd  on  Emily.     But  seem'd  to  see 

Nought  but  her  fancy's  pictur'd  fallacy. 

"  I  saw  him  toying  with  her  silken  hair  1 

"  I  saw  him  happy  ; — and  I  saw  her  fair  ! — 
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"  And  I  was  lost ! — Was  his,  who  wrought  that  spell  !— 

"  But  not  resign'd  to  murder,  and  to  Hell !" — 

She  paus'd,  and  started  ; — then  drew  slowly  nigh, 

And  sat  her  gently  down  by  Emily. 

Took  her  small  hand  in  hers  ;  that  clasp'd  it  cold, 

And  shadowy  as  a  spectre's,  in  its  fold. 

And  putting  from  her  face  the  Teil  aside, 

Silent,  and  sad,  and  long,  into  it  pry'd. — 

And,  after  a  deep  sigh,  that  seem'd  to  vent 

A  world  of  sorrow  in  her  bosom  pent. — 

"  Thou  art  not  here,  I  wot,  for  love. —Though  rare 

"  In  beauty. — Others,  even  as  thou,  were  fair  ! — 

"  Not  more  unfortunate  ! — Thy  bridal  dress 

"  Is  mockery  ! — Cypress  suits  with  wretchedness ! — 

"  Thy  soft,  sweet  smiles  will  never  call  him  back, 

"  Who  lies,  with  pale  face,  in  the  battle's  wrack  ! — 

"  Never  ! — Ah  !     Never,  can  we  raise  again 

"  Deadlove, — deadhopes, — that  treachery  hath  slain ! — 

"But   whence!"   she    cried;  wild  starting   from  her 

trance, 
"  The  pale  avenger  ! — Whose,  the  fiery  lance  ; 
'•  Fierce  flaming  in  the  van  ! — Poor  maid,  farewell  ! 
"  I  curse  thee  not. — His  story  time  must  tell ; — 
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"  When  I  am  dust !" — And  ere  the  eye  could  trace 
Her  motion,  left  it  fix'd  on  empty  space. 

In  doubt,  in  wonder,  and  in  dread  immers'd, 
By  those  wild  words,  that  from  the  stranger  burst 
Like  inspirations,  that,  against  our  will, 
Despis'd  as  frantic  dreams,  beset  us  still ; 
She  rose,  and  left  the  embattled  platform's  height, 
And  sought  the  parlour"  in  dejected  plight. 
Within  the  deep  bay  window,  head  on  hand  ; 
Her  ebon  hair  down  drooping  from  its  band. 
Like  willows  o'er  sad  streams  ;  she  sat ;  in  show, 
A  beauteous  image  of  despairing  woe. 
And  near  her  stood,  with  tearful,  frowning  eye, 
That  seem'd  to  trace  the  cloud  forms  in  the  sky, 
But  stealthy  roam'd  in  piteous  employ. 
Her  boyish  page  and  champion  young  Le  Roy. 
His  feather'd  cap  he  wore  with  graceful  mien, 
On  brown  and  flowing  locks  of  bumish'd  sheen. 
His  doublet  was  white  damask,  slash'd  with  blue ; 
His  hose  fine  cloth,  and  cramosin"  of  hue. 
And  hung  his  pouch  and  dagger  at  his  belt. 
No  squire  more  graceful  mov'd,  or  prouder  felt. 
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Wliile  thus  the  pair  in  silence  mus'd  alone, 
The  lofty  door  is  sudden  open  thrown, 
And  stands,  in  garb  of  travel,  boot  and  plume. 
Sir  Fieramor,  within  the  spacious  room. 

Bad  men  and  weak,  though  masters  of  their  end. 
Still,  fawning,  to  the  show  of  goodness  bend. 
Fond  of  their  gain,  yet  paltering  with  regret, 
To  seem,  even  to  their  victims,  guilty,  yet ; 
They  sighing  stab,  and  poison  while  they  pray  ; 
And,  cheating  self,  think  Heaven  is  led  astray  ! 
Not  so,  the  bad  bold  man  Sir  Fieramor. 
Victor, — no  more  the  mask  of  good  he  wore. 
No  serpent  ever  writh'd  with  subtler  guile, 
Till  he  had  wreath'd  his  victim  in  his  wile. 
But  then,  disdaining  to  have  grovell'd  long. 
He  reign' d  in  glory  and  in  might  of  wrong. 

Shrewd  is  the  glance  of  love,  to  find  response 
In  traits  unmarked,  save  by  the  loving  ones. 
But  not  more  swift  its  magic  lightning  speed. 
Than  hate  and  innocence  each  other  read. 
No  word  Sir  Gaston  spake,  but  gazing  stood, 
Silent,  upon  that  maiden  fair  and  good. 
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Who,  glancing  at  his  face,  beheld  reveal'd, 
The  hideous  volume,  through  long  -wiles  conceal'd. 
Scorn,  rage,  and  hate  ;  intense  from  very  sleep  ; — 
Dark  memories  rising  from  their  Lethe  deep. 
And  if  ungovem'd  lust  ilium' d  his  eye, 
It  shone  demoniac,  and  luridly. 
Clasping  her  hands  and  springing  from  her  seat, 
Prostrate  she  fell,  beseeching,  at  his  feet. 
With  blanch'd  lips  that  in  feeble  cry  implore. 
"  Mercy  ! — ^my  Lord  ! — Oh  !  mercy  !  Fieramor  !" 
Such  terror  wak'd  the  boding  of  the  mom. 
So  true  she  read  that  face  of  ruthless  scorn. 
Though  stood  the  youthful  page  amaz'd  and  pale, 
Nought  stirr'd  his  foot,  nor  did  his  courage  fail. 
His  clear  thin  nostril  swell'd,  his  eye  flash'd  fire. 
And  clench'd  his  hand  his  dague,  in  childish  ire. 

Sir  Gaston  rais'd  and  seated  her  once  more ; 

Then  stood  erect  and  sternly  as  before. 

*'  Now  all  disguise  is  vain,"  he  coldly  said, 

"  If  it  were  still  my  humour  to  evade. 

"  Of  this  be  sure  ;  and,  by  the  Heaven  above  ; 

"  And  Hell  beneath  ! — I  won  you  not  for  love  ! 
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"  Unless  the  fierce  desire  that  bosoms  tame 
"  flight    move,  for  charms  like   yours,  deserve   the 
name. — " 

"  Alas  !"  she  cried  ;  and  shed  abundant  tears. 

"  Have  pity  on  my  truth,  my  sex,  my  years  ! 

"  How    have    I    wrong'd    you  ? — Say,    my    dreaded 

lord!"— 
While  sobs  convulsive  chok'd  each  trembling  word. 
'  Listen  I — '"  he  said, — "  I  was  a  boy  as  gay, 
'  "Wanton,  and  proud,  as  yon  young  popinjay. 
'  Well  bom,  with  noble  hopes,  and  gallant  friends. 
'  Darling  of  her  whose  love  all  joy  transcends. 
'  Wayward,  'tis  true  ;  and  fiery  of  mood  ; 
'  And  hating  the  tame  slaves,  they  call  '  the  good.' 
'  Twixt  boyhood  and  fierce  youth  advanced  to  age, 
'  At  Edward's  'court  I  serv'd  as  squire  and  page  ; 
'  With  others  young  and  noble  ;  train' d  like  me, 
'  In  arms,  and  learning  rare,  and  courtesy. 
'  Among  the  demoiselles  of  beauteous  mien, 
'  And  lofty  birth,  who  waited  on  the  Queen, 
'  Was  one  who  shone  all  rivals  far  above, — 
'  A  youthful  deity  of  grace  and  love. 
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"  I  name  her  not.     But  for  her  beauty's  dower, 

"  And  gentle  grace,  they  call'd  her  Fleur  d' Amour. 

"  An  orphan  was  she.     But  your  father's  hand, 

"  Was  guardian  of  her  life,  and  fame,  and  land. 

"I  lov'd,   and    sued  her  heart; — ^with  tears, — with 

"  And  every  craft  that  lovers  skill'd  employ. 

"  I  won  it ; — and  she  fell. — Such  things  will  be, 

"  While  woman's  weak,  and  man  hath  vanity. 

"  Full  oft  we  met  in  secret,  and  renew' d 

"  Our  vows  and  raptures,  with  dark  fears  imbued. 

"  Nor  vainly  fear'd.     Suspicion  dogg'd  our  bow'r, 

"  And  caught  us  tranc'd  in  passion's  fiery  hour. 

*'  Dragg'd  from  the  arms  of  her  I  lov'd  so  well, 

"  He  spum'd  and  smote  me  !     May  he  rot  in  hell ! 

"  Nor  thus  content;  in  his  accursed  rage, 

"  Each  jealous  squire,  and  every  wanton  page, 

"  Sir  Bracy  arm'd  with  girth  and  stirrup  thong, 

"  And  stript  and  drove  me,  in  her  sight,  along, — 

"  With  bleeding  flesh,  and  tears  commix' d  mth  gore, — 

"  Forth  into  shame  and  hate  for  evermore  !" 

He  paus'd  ;  and  pass'd  his  hand  athwart  his  brow. 
As  if  to  wipe  away  fierce  memory's  throe. 
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"Witli  the  cold  drops  tliat  burst  from  every  pore. 
And  ground  his  teeth,  and  stamp'd  upon  the  floor. 

"  Bann'd  and  disgrac'd,  an  outcast  from  my  home  ; 

*'  From  honour,  knighthood,  doom'd  in  scorn  to  roam  ; 

"  What  wonder  (worms  do  so)  I  turn'd  to  sting 

"  Those  to  whose  deeds  I  ow'd  such  suffering  ? — 

"  That  then  I  swore,  until  the  Nevil's  race 

"  Should  set  in  blood,  despair,  and  foul  disgrace, 

"  No  rest,  no  joy,  no  mercy  would  I  know  ; 

"  No  aid  renounce,  from  Heayen,  or  below! 

"  From  England  far,  with  men  of  gloomy  mind, 

"  I  herded  ;  wrong'd  or  wrongers  of  their  kind. 

"  For  still,  the  bitterest  hate,  the  fellest  spite, 

''  Is  when  our  debt  of  ill  is  infinite. 

"  No  matter  what,  or  where,  the  arts  I  learn'd. 

"  They  serv'd  me  well. — Years  fled,  and  I  retum'd. 

"  No  crouching  slave,  to  watch  oppression's  eye, 

"  In  doubt  of  wrath  had  laid  his  terrors  by, 

"  But  noble,  rich,  and  fam'd  ;  and  fear'd  yet  more. 

"  What  boots  it  why  ; — so  that  the  crowd  adore  ? — 

"  By  time,  by  clime,  by  passions  chang'd  ;  my  name 

"  Another ; — to  my  foes  unknown  I  came. 

"  How  did  I  triumph,  when  I  heard  his  voice, 

<'  In  lists,  in  hall,  in  my  applause  rejoice  ! — 
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"  And  when,  on  shrewd  and  timely  service  done, 
"  He  clasp'd  my  hand,  and  destin'd  me  his  son  ! — 

"  I  am  not  here  to  preach. — I  would  not  take 

"  From  my  revenge,  for  Earth  or  Heaven's  sake. 

"  No  more. — Thou  art  my  own  ! — His  darling  child  ! 

*'  Who  smote  and  sunk  me,  blasted  and  defil'd  ! 

"  I  saw  his  boy, — ^his  gallant  Raymond  fall, 

"  In  fight !     And  curs'd  the  glory  round  his  pall  ! 

"  Far  meeter  had  it  been" — No  more  he  said. 

For  bow'd  poor  Emily  to  earth  her  head. 

And,  still  and  senseless,  lay  before  the  feet, 

Of  him  whose  devilish  vengeance  was  complete  ! 

He  told  not  how,  of  base  and  bastard  birth  ; — 
His  sire  an  English  lord,  of  doubtful  worth ; — 
His  dam,  a  shameless  courtesan  of  Spain ; — 
Lands,  crest,  and  title,  were  usurp' d  and  vain. 
Nor,  how,  mid  deeds  of  blood,  and  wrong,  and  lust, 
He  won  Ardennes'  true  friendship,  and  his  trust. 
The  brave  and  good  Ardennes  ;  whose  youthful  spouse, 
Noble  and  young,  he  lur'd  from  bed  and  house, 
By  devilish  sleights,  that  mocked  her  jealous  eye, 
And  pictur'd  lies  upon  her  phantasy  ! 
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And  mi^'d  and  gave  (his  vengeance  to  prevent) 

At  Ms  own  board  a  potion,  deadly  blent, 

And  seiz'd  his  wealth.     And  when  the  guilty  truth 

Woke  Marguerite,  and  drove  her  mad  with  ruth ; 

He  threw  her  off ;  in  mockery  and  scorn, 

To  brood  in  those  lone  towers,  from  mom  to  morn. 

While,  there,  unmov'd,  he  stood  ;  and  watch' d  the  blow 

Sink  in  his  victim's  bosom,  stunn'd  and  low. 

The  faithful  boy,  who,  with  a  frantic  cry. 

Flung  himself  down,  his  swooning  mistress  nigh  ; 

And  clasp'd,  and  call'd  her  wildly  by  her  name  ; 

And  strove  her  passing  spirit  to  reclaim  ; — 

Seeing  his  efforts  vain  ; — ^leap'd  up  with  rage, 

That  swell'd  his  form  to  manhood's  height  and  age. 

And  shook  his  clenching  hand  at  that  false  knight ; — 

And  spat  upon  him,  in  his  mad  despite. 

And  cried,  "  Foul  caitiff,  thou  shalt  dearly  rue, 

"  When  I  have  belt  and  brand,  and  strength  thereto  ! 

"  Thou  dastard  Lord  I   Full  surely  shalt  thou  die  ! 

"  For  thy  foul  scorn  of  noble  Emily  !" 

"  Fret  as  thou  wilt,  pert  boy."     He  stern  replied. 
"  No  foolish  tongue  its  babble  is  denied. 
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"  Within  these  walls.     From  which  no  living  thing 
"  Ere  found  escape.     Except  it  own'd  a  wing  ! 
"  But,  dare  to  clothe  in  deed  thy  fuming  spleen, — 
"  And  wingless  thou  shalt  plumb  yon  deep  ravine  !" 

He  ended.     And  so  pass'd, — as  dark  as  night, 
The  demon  haunted,  cedes  before  the  light. 
Nor  wanted  leach  of  skill,  nor  service  apt. 
And  swift,  for  her  in  senseless  stupor  wrapt. 
Secure  she  lay,  at  least  from  present  wrong. 
With  sick  and  broken  heart,  and  wandering  tongue. 
^Vhile  faithful  Marion  and  the  page,  with  grief. 
And  love  commingled,  watch'd  for  her  relief. 

And  now,  will  true  hearts  ponder  and  debate. 
If  devils  could  preserve  such  constant  hate. 
Towards  so  good,  so  fair,  so  sweet  a  maid ; 
Who  wrought  no  wrong,  or  evil  e'er  repaid  ! — 
Full  deep  and  swift  the  waves  of  vengeance  roll. 
And  madly  bear  the  unforgiving  soul. 
Till  the  doom'd,  hated  life  is  waste  and  drear, 
Remorse  nor  pity  checks  its  wild  career. 
And  then,  full  oft,  returning  in  its  rage. 
Like  frantic  whirlpools  in  their  watery  cage, 
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Stnng,  like  the  scorpion,  with  its  own  remorse, 
To  Hell  it  sinks,  with  suicidal  force. 
Cunning  and  false,  with  deep  enduring  ire. 
No  obstacle  could  daunt,  no  time  could  tire  ; 
Yet,  with  his  victims  writhing  'neath  his  heel, 
He  felt  the  pain  o'er-satiate  tigers  feel. 
]\Iingled  with  love  ;   (such  love  as  fiends  can  know) 
For  beauty,  heighten'd  by  the  charm  of  woe. 
Not  that  his  purpose  trembled.     In  that  soul. 
Evil  was  stronger  than  the  magnet's  pole. 
But  shades  of  gloomy  doubt  pass'd  over  his  mind. 
Spectres,  no  exorcism  of  pride  could  bind. 

This  mood  to  soothe ;  these  doubts  to  dispossess  ; 

And  arm  his  spirit,  in  new  stubbornness  ; 

When  midnight  stars  mete  out  their  stillest  hour, 

He  seeks,  alone,  the  castle's  northern  tow'r. 

That  overhangs  the  ravine  dark  and  deep. 

Sheer  with  the  fathomless  and  dizzy  steep. 

The   winding    stair     he     climb'd,   and  knock'd    with 

haste, 
Thrice,  at  a  door  within  its  circuit  plac'd. 
And  slowly  came, — as  if  the  howling  blast 
Through  the  slant  loop  hole  in  its  roaming  pass'd, — 
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A  feeble  voice.     Which  heard,  he  enters  in 
On  the  dim  light,  with  gloom  that  wrestled  thin. 
Near  a  pale  lamp,  bow'd  down  with  countless  years, 
A  small,  lean  man,  in  antique  garb  appears. 
Shriveird  and  bent,  his  ferret  eyne  gleam' d  red ; 
Like  lamps  sepulchral,  buried  in  his  head. 
Sharp  were  his  lineaments,  that  time  had  worn 
To  bone  almost ;  transparent  too,  as  horn. 
His  brow  was  spacious.     But  his  glance  declar'd. 
Its  stores  for  evil,  not  for  good  prepar'd. 
In  a  long  gown  he  sat,  of  black  samite  ;" 
On  which  his  beard  and  hair  flow'd  thin  and  white. 
And  trac'd  with  shrivell'd  finger  on  the  page. 
Strange  symbols,  of  another  clime  and  age. 
And  weird,  and  strange,  as  was  that  man  of  eld, 
More  weird,  the  room,  and  strange  the  things  it  held. 
In  shape  'twas  round,  and  vaulted  to  a  point ; 
With  groin  and  arch,  and  quaint  ensculptur'd  joint. 
Mystic  and  beautiful  the  whole  was  wrought ; 
Mingled  with  hideousness  too  foul  for  thought. 
In  marble,  gold,  and  colour,  blent  with  skill, 
To  secret  meaning  of  some  mighty  will. 
There  Isis  stood  upon  her  winged  sphere ; 
Dogfac'd  Anubis,  watchful,  baying  near. 

K  3 
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Typhon  ;"  and  that  Teil'd  form,  whicli  mortal  eye 
Hath  ne'er  beheld  in  naked  deity. ^^ 
Of  Egyijt's  primal  lore, — Arabia's  arts 
Of  darkness  ; — ^wanted  not  the  master  parts, 
In  symbol,  book,  and  scroll,  and  instrument ; 
On  shelves  dispos'd  ;  in  ebon  presses  pent. 
Furnace  and  astrolabe  ;  and  crystal  stone, 
That  ^th  a  strange  prophetic  splendour  shone. 
Retort  and  crucible,  and  cucurbite  ; 
Bringing  the  golden  springs  of  life  to  light. 
Or  to  transform,  by  rare  transcendent  birth, 
To  virgin  ore  the  dross  and  dust  of  earth. 
Strange  tubes  were  there,  that  in  their  orbits  far, 
Reach'd,  read,  and  rul'd  (so  said  they)  every  star. 
Caskets,  and  coffers  curious  ;  rich  with  gems  ; 
And  holding  drugs  more  rare  than  diadems. 
Mingled  with  monster  forms  of  that  old  world, 
Ere  time's  first  birth  was  into  chaos  hurl'd. 
The  walls  were  tapestried  with  wanton  scenes ; 
Rites  of  Astarte^^ ;   or  the  Idalian  Queen's. 
Alternate  with  red  Moloch's  orgies  dread, 
Of  human  blood,  in  varied  tortures  shed. 
And,  in  the  midst,  beneath  a  crystal  dome, 
Reclin'd  a  man,  by  slumber  overcome, 
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Lethargic.     Wrought  by  charm,  or  opiate  strong. 

Naked  and  stark ;  but  comely,  fresh,  and  young. 

^^^lOse  form  anatomiz'd,  shew'd  heart  and  brain. 

In  all  their  vital  functions,  working  plain. 

Flow'd  the  wanu  blood  ;  both  from  and  to  its  source  ; 

Leap'd  the  white  nerves,  beside  the  vital  course. 

And  came  and  went  the  breathing,  faint  and  slow, 

Between  the  parted  lips,  in  heavy  flow. 

But,  Oh  !     The  struggle,  and  the  agony. 

Hovering  in  that  fix'd  face,  and  fast  clos'd  eye  ! 

Telling  of  visions,  measureless  in  grief, 

xVud  pain,  and  torture,  wrestling  for  relief ! 

And  never,  never  waking  ! — There  he  lay  ; 

A  link  twixt  life  and  death,  slow  day  to  day  !" 

Familiar  as  this  den  of  nameless  crime, 
!    And  sin,  was  made  by  usage  and  by  time  ; 
Pal'd  Fieramor  as  round  his  glance  he  threw. 
And  those  dire  agents  greeted  him  anew. 
But  soon  assur'd,  his  proud  dark  head  he  bent, 
In  salutation,  and  acknowledgment 
Of  that  old  seer  ;  and  those  tremendous  powers 
The  good  defies  ; — the  bad  invokes  and  cowers. 

"  Health  to  Ben  Azrael !""      Slowly  tum'd  the  sage 
His  head  ;  while  stay'd  his  finger  on  the  page. — 
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"  Health  to  mr  son  I     What  need  impels  to  waste 
"  The  minutes  of  an  age  that  runs  to  waste 
'"  To  its  last  sands  ? — Before  the  phoenix  build 
"  The    pyre,     whence    youth's    flame    fountains    are 
refill'd  ?— " 

"  Great  need,  good  father. — For  my  soul  is  dark ; — 

"  Which  still  despis'd  hope's  weak  uncertain  spark. 

••  And  bold,  and  confident,  to  master  Fate, 

"  Left  pray'rs  and  vows  to  fools  infatuate. 

"  But    now ; — and   that    when    triumph   crowns   my 

schemes, 
''  And  vengeance  larger  than  my  boldest  dreams  ; — 
"  A  shade, — a  doubt, — I  will  not  say,  a  fear, — 
'•  Looms  o'er  my  heart,  as  of  misfortune  near. — 
•'  And  this  I  fain  would  know.     That  come  the  worst, 
••  My  will  may  meet  it,  fearless,  as  at  first. — " 

— •'  L'nthankful  were  Ben  Azrael  to  his  lord, 

''  If  such  weak  aid  as  my  poor  arts  afford, 

"  Were  laid  not  at  his  feet,  by  whom  I  live, 

"  From  persecution's  fires  a  fugitive. — 

'*  And  though  no  power  hath  mortal  hand  or  brain, 

'•  To  render  Fate's  decrees  one  instant  vain. 
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"  Yet  can  I  summon  vSpirits  from  the  tomb, 

"  Who  see  the  future,  unto  men  but  gloom. 

''  Magicians  mighty  ;  and  wise  Seers  who  won 

"  Deep  Nature's  secrets  in  the  ages  gone. 

''  Who  saw  the  imveil'd  face  of  Truth  ;  and  dar'd 

"  Ormuzd."   Whose  awful  throne  to  light  they  bar'd." 

Thus  saying,  he  arose  with  feeble  gait. 
And  first,  the  dull  cold  air  to  fumigate, 
In  silver  censers  subtle  drugs  he  cast ; 
Whose  odour  on  the  sense  like  visions  pass'd.*" 
With  a  new  life  informing  them,  and  sight ; 
To  which  all  matter  seem'd  infus'd  with  light. 
Then,  on  the  carpet,  crimson,  wove  with  gold, 
In  sign  and  trine  and  pentacle'^  enscroll'd, 
He  lightly  drew,  with  slender  antique  wand, 
A  circle.     And  there  bid  the  baron  stand. — 
Then  clasp'd  a  sparkling  girdle  roimd  his  waist. 
Of  precious  gems  ;  each  with  a  symbol  chas'd. 
And  bound  a  Magian  mitre  on  his  hair ; 
And  stript  his  wasted  arms  and  ancles  bare. 

And  now,  the  watchf\il  flame  that  bum'd  beside 

His  chair,  sunk  quench'd  in  gloom's  profoundest  tide. 
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And  slow  lie  mutter'd  in  a  strange  rude  tongue, 
An  uncouth  Eune  ;^^  and  wild  his  anus  lie  flung 
To  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  and  skies  ; 
While  flash' d  his  eyne  like  Indian  lanthorn  flies. 
Then,  sprung  a  pale  blue  flame  around  the  trace 
His  wand  had  drawn,  with  large  encircling  space. 
And  shot,  and  ran,  and  leap'd  on  wall  and  roof; 
Like  coursing  serpents  ;  near,  and  then,  aloof. 
Lighting,  with  pale  and  fitful  gleaming  flame, 
Each  magic  symbol,  instrument,  and  name. 
And  every  shape  of  terror  ; — that  with  life, 
In  that  still  shifting  light,  seem'd  strangely  rife  ! 
Anon,  a  rare  sweet  j)erfume  filled  the  air  ; — 
And  music  soft  and  low,  came  floating  there. 
And  through  the  casement,  o'er  the  deep  ravine, 
A  choir  of  voices  faintly  chaunted  in. 
As,  mute,  by  Fieramor,  within  the  ring 
Mystic,  he  stood,  while  thus  they  seem'd  to  sing. 

"  By  the  mighty  secrets  hid 
Neath  the  mountain  Pyramid; 
Where  the  Nile's  slow  waves  pass  by 
The  tombs  of  Thebes'  old  monarchy  ; 
And  the  labyrinthine  error 
Of  inextricable  terror  ! — ^^ 
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By  the  search  of  Isis  lorn 
For  Osiris  Typhon-torn  ! — ^* 
By  the  lore,  from  mind  to  mind, 
Wrapt  in  hieroglyphic  blind, 
Never  utter'd,  still  imparted, 
From  the  time  the  planets  started  ! 
Whence  the  Grecian  Plato  drew 
The  numbers,  mystical  and  true, 
That  the  revolving  streams  coerce 
Of  Being,  in  the  Universe  ! — ^' 

By  the  old  Etruscan  rite, 

Whence  the  augur  drew  his  might. ^"^ 
Ere  Crotona  saw  thee  come, 
New  prophet,  to  Sybilline  Rome  I — ^^ 

By  the  Harmonies  divine 
Which  in  the  Heavens  sing  and  shine  !  — 

By  the  elemental  throne 
Of  the  great,  unshaken  One  ! — ^^ 

By  the  torch  of  Being  past 
From  hand  to  hand  ;   until,  at  last, 
It  blaz'd,  triumphant,  at  the  goal, 
Unmix' d  with  earth,  in  thy  pure  soul  I — ^'* 

Appear  !     Magician,  Sage,  and  Seer  ! 
Samian  Pythagoras  I — Appear  !" 
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Ceas'd  the  low  choir ;   and  in  the  distance  died. 
Down  the  steep  vale,  and  up  the  mountain  side. 
And,  after  pause  of  silence,  sang  again, 
Sweet  mingled  voices,  in  responsive  strain. 

"  Egeria  sits,  with  stany  eyes, 
Deep  in  her  grotto's  secrecies.^*' 
Noting  where  broad-brow'd  Plato  talks 
With  Xuma.     While  in  silence  stalks 
To  and  fro,  with  frequent  pause, 
The  shade  of  great  Pvthagoras. — 
He  cannot  hear  thee. — For  he  thinks 
Upon  the  geometric  links 
That  bind  the  Planets  to  the  throne 
Of  the  Supreme,  Almighty  One."^^ 

Dark  grew  Ben  Azrael's  brow,  and  flash' d  his  glance 

Angry  ;  while  flow'd  in  rapid  utterance. 

Again  the  torrent  of  his  magic  Rune, 

That  woke  once  more  the  same  sweet  choral  tune. 

"  By  the  old  Chaldean  towers 
O'er  Babylon's  aerial  bowers.^' 
Where  the  Magian,  old  and  sage, 
Bead  our  life  in  Heaven's  page  ! — 
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By  the  mighty  sign  upon 
The  wondrous  seal  of  Solomon  ! 
And  the  Genii  watch,  beside 
The  treasures  that  the  mountains  hide 
Of  Araby  ; — refus'd  to  sight ; 
Till  by  unguents  charm'd  made  bright  !^' 

By  the  naked  Brahmin  Priest ; 
And  Demon  gods  of  Sina  East  I — '* 

By  Mantichora,  Lion-man ; 
And  the  Dragon  Talisman  ! — 

By  Pantarbas'  fiery  shine, 
That  draws  all  gems  from  out  the  mine, 
Like  insects,  costly  wing'd,  to  swarm 
Round  its  rare,  imperial  form  ! — ^' 

By  the  Thessalian  witches'  rites  ; 
And  sepulchres  profan'd  at  nights  ! — '^ 

By  the  silent  oracles  ; 
And  the  cancell'd  Demon  spells  !^' 
When  the  Pythian  bow  was  broken, 
And  fell  Dodona's  temples  oaken. 
And  Eleusis  fled  before 
The  Grecian-Afric  sorcerer's  lore  !" 
We  command  thee,  live  again  ! 
Tyana's  prophet !     Who  wast  slain'' 
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By  dogs  of  Crete. — If  thou  didst  die  ; 
Above  whose  baffled  broken  chain, 
Was  heard  unearthly  minstrelsy  !" — 

Again  it  ceas'd.     Again,  delaying,  rose 
The  channt  re-echoing,  with  sad  dying  close. 

"  Who  calls  on  Apollonius  ? — Him*° 

A  greater  glory  hath  made  dim  ? — 

I  saw  him  last,  upon  the  steep 

Abydos.     By  the  Pontic  deep. 

Gazing  with  melancholy  eyes, 

On  the  wrecks  of  centuries. — 

The  Troad  famous  ;   and  the  tomb 

Siggean  ;  whence  arose,  in  gloom, 

Achilles'  shade  ;   and  talk'd  with  him,*' 

Till  the  Pleiades  were  dim. — 

And  I, — I  saw  him  'neath  the  shade 

That  palm  trees  in  the  ruins  made 

Of  the  Ephesian  temple  vast ; 

What  time  the  noon  short  shadows  cast. 

Like  Prometheus  brooding  lone 

On  his  bleak  Caucasian  stone. — 

What  would  you  with  him  ? — Who  denied 

His  wonders,  and  his  power  defied. — 
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Ne'er  shall  mortal  eye  behold 

Him  who  saw  all,  and  all  foretold, 

Till  from  out  the  East  a  sword 

Blood  from  all  the  streams  hath  pour'd 

That  to  the  ^Egean  roll  their  waves ; 

And  Syria's  white  with  Christian  graves  ! — 

Till  then,  he  wanders  Hades  stem. — 

Elsewhere  demand  what  thou  woulds't  learn !" 

''  By  great  Arimanes  !""  he  said.     "  Till  now, 

"  Ne'er  was  I  baffled  thus,  I  know  not  how  ! 

"  Some  errant  star,  portentous,  or  some  Pow'r 

"  Of  upper  air  o'errules  the  present  hour  ! 

"  That  seem'd,  by  fair  conjimctions,  house,  and  trine, 

"  Fortune,  and  jjower,  and  knowledge  to  combine  ! — 

*'  Yet  are  those  Pagan  Spirits  foes  avow'd 

"  To  our  control.     Rebellious,  fierce,  and  proud. 

"  And,  though  I  have  a  spell, — a  Name, — to  force 

"  All  Nature,  awe  struck,  from  her  steadfast  course  ; — 

"  Burst     Hell's   strong    gates ;     the  Spirits    damn'd 

unbind, 
"  And  loose  them  howling  on  the  headlong  wind ; — 
"  Yet  some  more  courteous  Seer,  I  would  evoke. 
"  Of  Gallic  birth  ; — in  Gallic  tongue  who  spoke." — 
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Once  more  the  spell  he  mntter'd  to  the  air ; — 
Once  more,  his  wither'd  arms  he  brandish'd  bare. 
And  still,  obedient  to  his  summons,  rung 
The  accents  of  each  viewless  Spirit  tongue. 

"  Wizard  son  of  Demon  sire  ! 
Who,  between  pale  Hecate's  fii-e 
And  Earth,  unseen,  is  wont  to  hover ; — 
Of  the  world's  frail  daughter's  lover  !*^ 
Thou  who  saw'st  by  Towry's  wave. 
The  acorn  in  its  living  grave  ; — 
Sapling,  spring  ;  and  branches  spread, 
In  storm  defying,  skyward  head. 
On  whose  boughs  the  Centuries  light, 
Resting,  fi'om  their  noiseless  flight. 
And,  when  vigour  and  decay, 
From  memory  had  pass'd  away. 
Beheld  a  city,  on  its  place, 
Rise,  of  different  tongue  and  race  ! — ** 
Seer  renown' d.  of  Cymric  Wales, 
And  Armoric.  ancient  vales  ! 
Prophet  of  Pendragon's  reign. 
That  yet  shall  Time  return  again. 
With  feerie  pomp,  and  valour  bold. 
In  might,  and  glory  seven-fold  ; 
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When  Arthur  comes,  and  finds  thee  keeping, 
In  Snowdon's  caves,  thy  watch  unsleeping! — *^ 

By  the  Giants'  ring  of  stone, 
By  thy  finger  beckon'd  on, 
Obedient,  o'er  seas  and  lands  ; 
That  traces,  where  it  lonely  stands, 
On  Sarum's  waste,  the  creeping  hours, 
From  the  slant  Planetary  pow'rs. 
That  move,  in  mystic  dance,  around, 
And  throw  huge  shadows  on  the  ground  ! — " 

By  Mona's  groves  of  sacrifice  ; 
And  the  victims'  human  cries  ! — *' 

By  the  Druid  sickle  golden, 
Reaping  life,  to  life  beholden  ! " 
And  secrets  of  the  ages  hoar  ; 
Ere  the  Tyrian  knew  the  shore. 
By  Druids  taught  in  ancient  woods. 
That  stood  unrooted  by  the  floods  ! 
Where  the  regal  Dee  comes  down, 
Monarch-limb'd,  with  sedgy  crown  ! 

By  the  northern  Thor  and  Woden  ! 
And  the  shadowy  halls  of  Odin  I — 
We  charge  thee,  by  our  master's  art, 
Merlin  I   for  once,  thou  lay  apart 
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Thy  viewless  being.     And  appear 

To  him  who  needs  thy  counsel,  here  !" — 

Through  three  slow  minutes  roll'd  the  heavy  Wain, 
Around  the  pole  ;  before  was  heard  again 
The  air's  far-ebbing  echoes  ;  whose  reply 
Seem'd  all  reluctant ; — and  in  haste  to  die. 

"  All  those  sages  thou  hast  nam'd, 

Though  for  arts  of  darkness  fam'd, 

And  striving  after  secrets  hidden 

In  depths  to  mortal  eye  forbidden. 

Bow'd  them  yet,  at  Virtue's  shrine  ; 

And  own'd  One  Lord  of  All,  divine  ! — 

And,  if  now  the  bond  is  riven, 

With  Hell  compact :  and  they're  forgiven  ; 

Nought  I  know. — Nathless  the  word 

Just  now,  through  Heaven's  gates,  I  heard. 

That,  no  wise,  true  Spirit  will 

Serve  the  ends  of  ruthless  ill. 

Hell  and  Fiends,  alone,  assist 

Those  whose  law,  is,  what  they  list ! 

No  more  the  heedless  air  compel. 

Echo  is  wearv  I — So  Farewell !" 
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His  wand  of  power  on  earth  he  foaming  flung  ! 
And  from  his  streaming  hair  the  mitre  wrung  ! 
Unclasp'd  his  sparkling  zone,  that  coiling  lay, 
Like  jewell'd  sloughs  the  snake  has  cast  away. 
Snatch'd  from  a  small  Barbaric  altar,  near. 
An  eastern  knife  ;  of  temper  keen  and  clear ; 
With  unknown  signs  inlaid  ; — and  holding  forth 
His  bare  and  bony  aim  towards  the  North, 
Plung'd  deep  the  point  within  ;  till,  round  the  Made, 
The  spouting  blood  in  panting  fountains  play'd  ! 
Then,  with  dishevell'd  hair  and  streaming  beard, 
Pronounc'd,  aloud,  that  Name,  by  devils  fear'd  ; — 
By  Heaven  hated  ; — and  by  earth  and  Hell 
Heard  shuddering ;  palsied  by  a  sickly  spell  ! — *' 

Ceas'd  the  low  breeze's  plaint ;  the  torrents  fall 

Sunk. — Even  silence  grew  more  funeral. 

As  though  wide  Nature's  breast,  oppress'd  by  awe. 

One  moment  ceas'd  her  spirit  life  to  draw. 

Then  shook  the  rock-built  towers  to  their  base. 

As  when  an  earthquake  darts  its  serpent  trace 

Beneath  a  city  ! — On  the  mountains  howl'd 

The  wolves,  afar  !     The  muttering  thunder  growl'd, 

L 
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Athwai-t  the  sky  o'ercast !     The  palid  ray 

Of  ligMning  through,  the  thick  walls  cut  its  way. 

ninming  chamber,  sorcerer,  and  knight. 

And  each  drear  thing,  in  keen  and  ghastly  light  ! 

Arose  the  living  corpse  with  glassy  eye. 

Upon  its  arm  ;  and  heav'd  a  shuddering  sigh  ! 

"WTiile  weird,  impassioned  faces  seem  to  stare 

From  roof  and  wall,  and  throng  the  labouring  air  ! 

Veil'd  silent  darkness,  deep,  again,  the  scene. 
And  howl'd  a  wild  blast  up  the  dark  rayine. 
And  plashing,  heavy  drops,  fell,  far  between. 
Which  ceasing ;  slow,  a  sad  and  mournful  strain, 
Such  as  in  aisles  is  chaunted  o'er  the  slain, 
Pervaded  the  still  air. — And  in  a  light. 
Surrounded,  like  a  glory,  beaming  bright, 
Appear' d  a  form  in  gallant  armour  clad  ; 
But  gore  and  clay  bestain'd  ;  and  pale  and  sad  ; 
With  stem  defiance  in  each  lineament. 
In  whose  bright  helm  a  gaping  cleft  was  rent. 
And  shook  his  steel  glov'd  hand  at  Fieramor ; 
Whose  breast  unwilling  tremors  rippled  o'er. 
Amaz'd  the  wizard  stood !     'As  one  appaU'd 
With  vision  by  his  baffled  art  uncall'd. 
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And  while  to  daring  spells  his  tongue  he  fram'd, 
O'er  the  pale  face  a  stem  smile  sudden  flam'd. 
And  rais'd  the  warrior  shade  on  high  its  hand  ; — 
Like  those  who  for  a  far  sound  listening  stand. 
Nor  long  as  doubting  stood. — For,  shrill  and  clear, 
Piercing  the  walls,  unto  the  startled  ear, 
And  far  away,  on  doubling  echoes  borne. 
Defiant  peal'd  the  Castle  portal's  horn  ! 


K   3 
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CANTO  IV. 

Fast  fell  on  portal,  postern,  grate,  and  bar, 
The  first  and  furious  dint  and  din  of  "^ar  ! 
Loud  rose  the  war-cries,  "  Vengeance !  and  Rouge- 

mont !" 
''  To  the  rescue,  Xevil !"     "  On  !     As  you  are  wont !" 
Fierce  scourged  the  Gascon  air,  the  Dragon  red, 
On  his  white  banner  soaring  overhead. 
Mail'd  knight,  and  man  ai  arms,  and  archer  stout, 
Toil  with  one  will  the  leaguer' d  walls  about. 
Fast  ply  the  sKngs  ;  the  lead  and  pond'rous  stone, 
Shrill  humming,  bound  the  grey  hard  walls  upon. 
The  arrows  whistle,  and  the  quarrels  pour 
On  every  loop-hole,  in  a  ceaseless  show'r. 
No  face,  no  glimpse  of  foe,  was  instant  seen, 
But  serv'd  as  mark  to  twenty  clothyards  keen. 
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Nor  plyM  they  only  distant  war.     But  near, 

The  ladders  tall  against  the  wall  they  rear. 

'Gainst  wall  and  tower.     And  up  the  bending  height 

Crowd,  fast  and  fearless  into  deadlier  fight. 

The  fight  of  mortal  foes  ;   who,  hand  to  hand, 

And  breast  to  breast,  with  death  behind  them,  stand. 

And,  foremost,  like  a  banner,  waves  the  hair 

Of  an  old  Knight,  who  leads,  unhelm'd  and  bare 

From  blow  of  arbalest,^  his  vassals  liege, 

For  life  and  honour,  in  the  desperate  siege. 

For  more  than  life  ! — For  rescue  of  his  child. 

From  treacherous  scorn,  unhurt  and  undefil'd. 

Bent  more  by  grief  than  years,  still  waves  his  hand 

With  nerves  of  vengeance,  high,  his  flaming  brand  ! 

The  fire  of  Crecy  and  a  hundred  fights 

In  his  spent  heart  and  eye  its  splendour  lights. 

His  voice,  like  thunder,  echoes  o'er  the  din ; 

And  thrills  those  guilty  towers  deep  within  ! 

As  daring,  and  with  equal  vengeance  fir'd, 

Aumarle,  elsewhere,  his  followers  inspir'd. 

Mounting  with  venturous  foot  the  fragile  stair, 

With  Rougemont's  banner  brandish'd  in  the  air. 

EUs  better  hand,  a  short  and  weighty  axe 

Grasp' d  firmly.     Weapon  fit  for  close  attacks. 
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No  word  lie  spake,  no  Tvar-cry  shouted  tigli. 
His  big,  full  heart,  strain'd  'neath  his  panoply. 
Soul,  life,  and  hope,  had  but  one  end  and  aim. 
Which,  unattain'd,  all  else  was  grief  and  shame  ! 
Until,  fierce  point  to  point,  and  face  to  face, 
He  met  the  wronger  of  her  youth  and  race, 
Stain'd  with  their  blood,  and  proud  in  her  despair ; 
And  wip'd  the  debt ;  or  left  it  doubled  there  ! 

But  who  is  he,  of  tall  and  knightly  port, 
Who  sits  unmov'd  before  that  leaguer'd  fort ; 
Unmov'd  amid  the  tumult  and  the  fray, 
Upon  a  strong  gaunt  steed  of  iron  grey  ? — 
His  visor  closed  ; — his  lance  upright  and  still ; — 
Grim  man  and  horse  : — as  though  depriv'd  of  will  ? — 
Knightly  his  equipage  ;  yet  stains  of  rust 
Deface  his  mail ;  his  crest  is  smirch'd  with  dust. 
Wan  are  his  scarf,  and  housings  ;  and  effac'd, 
Their  broider'd  charges, — if  such  e'er  were  trac'd  ! 
Dim  is  his  blazon' d  shield,  on  which  are  strow'd 
On  ermine  field,  defac'd,  dark  gouttes  of  blood  ! 
And,  through  his  aventaille,^  with  piercing  beam, 
His  eyes,  with  fitful  flames  appear  to  gleam  ! 
Like  the  wan  flashes  of  the  glow-worm's  light. 
Through  eyeless  skulls,  in  churchyards  seen  by  night  ! 
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From  midniglit,  to  tlie  cold  grey  dawn  he  waits, 
Gloomy  and  still,  before  the  Castle  gates. 
And,  as  the  red  grew  in  the  eastern  sky, 
So  seem'd  his  waning  form  away  to  die. 
And,  with  the  matin  cock,  the  gay  sun  shone 
On  the  green  turf,  and  tufted  gorse  alone  ! 

His  name,  his  country,  none  there  are  can  tell. 
They  know  but  this.     Which  thus,  they  said,  befel. 

Swift  on  the  heavy  sequel  of  the  field, 

Whence  came  his  son,  upon  his  bloody  shield ; — 

His  vassals  summoned  from  each  distant  fief, 

And  friends  allied  by  kindness  and  by  grief ; — 

Edwin  Le  Roy  ;  and  Montfort,  practis'd  well 

With  his  stout  soldiers  'gainst  the  Infidel ; — 

Sir  Bracy's  prows  cut  swiftly  o'er  the  wave, 

Like  dolphins  fleet,  the  ravish'd  maid  to  save. 

For  rightly  had  they  guess'd  that  long  delay, 

Through  troubled   France   would   check  the  spoilers' 

way. 
Who,  few  in  number,  sought  by  devious  road, 
To  shun  the  warhounds  roaming  fierce  abroad. 
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Lo  ! — as  the  tall  grey  tower  that  fair  Evreiix 
O'erlooks  with  holy  care,  in  prospect  drew, 
Beneath  the  Abbey  wall,  the  stranger  Knight, 
On  his  grey  charger,  glided  into  sight. 
And  still,  by  morn  and  eve  ;  o'er  road  and  fell ; 
Mov'd  onward  ;   as  a  guide  inform'd  full  well. 
And,  if,  at  times,  they  linger'd  in  their  speed, 
Sternly  he  turn'd  upon  his  foaming  steed, 
And  beckon' d  onward  fiercely  with  his  hand. 
With  strange  resolve,  that  none  could  well  withstand. 
And  when  short  rest  they  snatch'd  by  night  o'erta'en," 
He  vanish" d  none  knew  where  ; — with  dawn  again 
To  lead  them,  like  a  Fate,  o'er  hill  and  plain  ! 
And  thus,  with  bloody  spurs,  and  jaded  plight. 
They  reach'd  Mont  Terreur's  gate,  at  dead  of  night. 
Where,  ere  a  rein  was  jJuU'd,  they  heard  forlorn, 
The  long,  wild  summons  of  the  Castle  horn  ! 

Meantime,  as  fearless,  from  the  outer  court, 
Whose  bastion' d  wall  had  long  set  foes  at  nought, 
And  from  the  Wardour  ^  tower,  the  garrison 
Sent  fierce  reply  with  quarrel,  dart,  and  stone. 
From  point  to  point,  Le  Xoir,  tall,  stern,  and  cool, 
Like  Telamon,  the  battle  seem'd  to  rule. 
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Now,  straining  with  his  sinew 'd  arms  the  bow 

Of  arbalest,  that  scatter'd  death  below  ; — 

Now,  some  doom'd  ladder  hurling,  with  its  freight 

Of  life,  low  crush'd  beneath  the  mingled  weight ;  — 

Now,  hand  to  hand,  his  hardy  blows  repell'd 

Each  stormer  rash,  with  headlong  ruin  felld  I — 

More  furious; — with  bare  arms,  and  horrent  hair, 

Like  some  grim  fiend  of  horror  and  despair, 

Toil'd,  rag'd,  and  fought  Dwarf  Glaus,  with  strengtt 

enorm. 
And  will  of  Giant  in  his  stunted  form. 
\yhere  dense  beneath,  the  eager  squadrons  press'd, 
Helm,  lance,  and  shield,  to  close  attack  address'd. 
He  heav'd  on  high  a  rocky  fragment  vast, 
Fit  for  a  corner  stone,  for  aye  to  last ; — 
Pois'd  it  with  ease ;  and  hurl'd  it  hurtling  down  ; — 
Dark  as  an  avalanche  that  in  Alpine  town 
Roofs,  towers,  and  sleepers  crusnes  into  death ; — 
And  writhed  whole  ranks  in  mangled  pain  beneath  ! 

From    scorn, — from    shame, — (if  shame    such    bosoms 

feel) 
Or  from  shrewd  counsel  for  the  common  weal ; 
For,  fear  he  reck'd  not  of ;  (the  virtue  lone. 
That  oft  remains,  when  all  of  good  is  gone) 
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Sir  Gaston  quitted  not  tlie  Donjon  Keep  ; 

But  view'd  tlie  combat  from  its  turrets  steep. 

Observ'd  each  vantage,  and  each  yielding  part  ; 

Reinforc'd  the  weak  with  strength ;  the  strong  with  art. 

Bold  in  both  mortal  and  infernal  powers, 

Man's    strength   he    scom'd,  to   shake   his   rock   built 

towers. 
Beside  him  stood  Frere  Jacques,  the  chaplain  grave, 
Who  that  fierce  crew  was  wont  to  shrive  and  save. 
No  book  he  held ;  no  beads  he  patter'd  low ; 
Or  cassock  wore,  or  cowl  upon  his  brow. 
But  shirt  and  hose  of  maU,  and  bright  chapelle ; 
With  blade  and  misericorde*  in  belt  as  well. 
With  skilful  eve  and  keen,  he  scann'd  the  fight. 
And  aid  and  counsel  rendered  oft  aright. 

How  shall  I  speak  of  Emily  the  sad  I 

Despairing,  lone,  'mong  bloody  men  and  bad  ! 

With  a  new  weight  cold  clinging  round  her  heart. 

Of  death ; — and  love,  for  ever  cleft  apart  ! 

So  kind,  so  good,  so  bold,  so  fair  and  young ; 

Fond  friend  and  playmate  ;   from  one  cradle   sprung  ! — 

Cold,  gored,  and  rotting  into  mute  decay : 

Far  from  her  danger,  and  her  shame  away  ! 
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Yet  as  the  rude  stroke  of  the  oar  will  stir 
To  life  the  waters  stagnant,  of  the  mere  ; — 
That  perished  else  with  brooding  sloth  ;  the  din 
Of  siege  arous'd  her  festering  heart  within. 
Swift  to  the  casement  sprung  the  page  Le  Roy, 
With  boyhood's  quenchless  hope,  and  sudden  joy ; 
And  breathless  drew  each  sound ;  and  partial  yiew ; 
With  which,  as  fond,  to  Emily  he  flew. 
And  bade  her  be  assured  !     That  aid  was  nicrh  ! — 

o 

And  bum'd  to  sally  forth,  as  man  to  die  ! — 

Then  back  he  bounded,  to  espy  again. 

And  leap'd,  and  wav'd  his  cap,  and  cried  amain ! 

"  'Tis  there  ! — "lis  there  ! — The  Argent  Lion's  there ! 

"  Forward,  Le  Roy ! — Brave  Edwin,  do  not  spare  ! — 

**  Ah  !  craven  villain  ! — Dar'st  thou  bond  thy  bow 

'•  Against  our  crest ! — Oh ;  were  I  but  below  ! 

"  I'd  sheath  my  dagger  in  thy  coward  blood  ! — 

"  But,  Marion  !   See  ! — By  Heaven,  'tis  Nevil  good  ! 

**  Sir  Bracy  !  with  bare  head,  who  mounts  the  wall ! — 

"  Now,  hold  thy  own,  thou  robber  Seneschall ! 

"Cruel    Le     Xoir!  — St.    George  I— He    falls  !— They 

fly!— 
"  The  wall  is  gain'd  ! — Sweet  mistress  ! — Victory  !" — 
And  staggering  to  her  couch,  he  flung  around 
His  arms  ;  and  kncel'd  with  her  upon  the  ground. 
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And  pray'd  ; — and  Marion  with  them  ;  unto  Heaven, 
That  did  them  shield,  and  had  their  sins  forgiven  ! 

Wing'd  by  disdain,  and  deep,  revengeful  wrath, 

Trod  good  Sir  Bracy  up  the  unsteady  path. 

Swept  with  strong  arm  opposing  foes  aside  ; 

And  stood  upon  the  bastions  platform  wide. 

Just  then,  Le  Xoir,  the  daring  Routier  cliief. 

Fast,  striding,  thither  hasten'd  in  relief. 

Arm'd  vnth.  a  strong    short   pike,  whose    well-steel'd 

point 
Contemn' d  defence  of  mail,  or  plated  joint. 
And  ere  the  stalwart  Baron  planted  well 
His  foot  within  the  embattled  citadel, 
His  javelin  drove,  with  huge  force,  in  his  shield ; 
And  strove  to  hurl  him  backwards  on  the  field. 
But  firm  and  stout,  from  age  itself  yet  green. 
And  prowess  so  renown'd  that  once  had  been. 
He  stood  unmov'd  upon  the  precipice. 
As  quarried  stone  against  the  lever" s  prise. 
And  brandishing  on  high  his  trenchant  sword. 
Smote  the  tough  halberd  that  his  target  bor'd, 
Short,  sheer,  in  twain ;    and  with  redoubled  blow, 
Hurl'd  the  foil'd,  reehng  Pillager  below. 
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Whose  fall  beheld,  while  hotly  press'd  Aumarle, 
Montfort,  Belprez,  and  brave  Le  Roy  the  wall, 
No  more  they  stubborn  stood ;  but  slowly  fought, 
In  stem  retreat  across  the  Castle  court. 
Bearing  Le  Noir,  sore  bruis'd  into  the  tower ; 

4 

Whose  ponderous  gates  they  close ;  and  culUs  low'r. 

So  will'd  Sir  Gaston.     That  no  bootless  waste 

Of  blood,  should  leave  the  Castle's  strength  debas'd. 

Whose  massive  walls,  and  gates,  and  towers  would  tire 

The  force  of  storm,  or  sap,  or  swifter  fire. 

So  four  score  steeds  are  stabled  there  in  stall ; 

And  four  score  riders  fight  from  loop  and  wall ; 

Us'd  to  the  wild  free  air,  and  mountain  side ; 

And  'neath  the  greenwood  as  they  will'd  to  ride. 

But  though  the  court  is  won,  full  dearly  pay 

The  victors  for  the  triumph  of  the  day. 

Of  knights  and  squires,  and  men  at  arms,  a  score 

Shall  ne'er  mount  breach,  or  sit  in  saddle  more. 

While  Montfort  and  Belprez  impatient  groan 

O'er  wounds  disabling,  dealt  by  dart  or  stone. — 

Safer,  behind  their  battlements,  by  far, 

Wag'd  the  stout  garrison  unequal  war. 

And  though  bold  Hubert  shot,  as  ever,  keen ; 

And  many  an  archer  true,  in  Sherwood  green; 
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They  lost  of  yeomen  few  ;   of  knighthood  none ; 
Save  the  Castellan/  burly  Ealph  Fitzjohn. 
Whose  skull,  Aumarle  cleft  downward  to  the  teeth, 
With  sharp  axe,  leaping  to  the  court  beneath. 

Slow  speeds  the  long  June  day ;  the  sun  goes  down 

In  glory,  o'er  the  hills  of  Arragon. 

Kises  the  light,  cool  night  wind,  luring  sleep 

On  weary  eyes,  that  careful  watches  keep. 

O'ercome  by  toil,  by  wounds,  and  summer's  heat, 

The  leaguering  host  in  slumber  seek  retreat. 

Shines  the  red  watch  light  on  the  Castle's  height ; 

Clear  sounds  the  challenge  through  the  peaceful  night. 

So  still,  that  even  the  iron  step  severe, 

Of  the  Warder,  smites  far  off  upon  the  ear. 

The  crescent  moon  pale  glimmer'd  in  the  sky. 

Without  a  star  companion,  far  or  nigh. 

Soft  darkness  reign' d  around,  profound  and  still. 

O'er  the  pine  forest,  valley,  and  the  hill. 

When  far  among  the  heights,  towards  the  sea, 

Where  royal  ISavarre  unites  with  Gascony, 

Was  heard  a  trumpet  call ! — A  mighty  sound ; 

That  fill'd  Heaven,  hills,  and  vales,  and  woods  around  !- 

And  streaming  flashes  blaz'd,  like  pennons  red, 

Far  o'er  the  gorge,  to  the  West,  high  over  head. 
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Which  swift  and  surely  came,  in  steady  flight, 

As  of  an  army,  marching  in  its  might ! 

And  soon  the  sheen  of  spears,  the  blaze  of  helms. 

Gigantic,  traverse  night's  astounded  realms  ! 

And  fierce  wild  faces  of  old  Gothic  Kings, 

Whose  memory  to  Castile  and  Biscay  clings  ; — 

I^Iingled  with  warrior  forms,  of  Roman  mould; — 

Stern  chiefs  severe,  and  ruthless,  as  of  old  ;  — 

And  dark  Numidians,  clad  in  lion  spoils. 

On  steeds  whose  blood  with  Afric's  fury  boils ; — 

All  marching  came  ;  with  swords  and  darts  of  flame ; 

Axe,  lance,  and  bow,  and  weapons  of  old  fame ; 

Swift  to  the  valley's  brink ; — ^there  paus'd,  and  stood. 

While  earth  and  heaven  were  lapp'd  by  flames  of  blood  ! — ' 

Arous'd, — amaz'd, — cHsmay'd, — the  little  band, 
Struggling  with  sleep,  half-arm'd,  and  trembling  stand  ! 
For  chivalry,  that  counted  fear  a  crime, 
Prostration  unto  Heaven  deem'd  sublime. 
And  hearts  that  death  and  peril  held  in  scorn. 
Sunk  at  a  dream,  or  portent  of  the  morn. 
While  thus  they  stood,  uncertain  where  to  fly ; 
From  that  dread  host,  array'd  so  threat'ningly. 
With  flashing  eyes,  and  spectral  faces  fierce. 
And  brandish'd  arms,  upon  the  hills  adverse ; — 
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Whose  steeds  gigantic,  paw'd  with  fiery  hoof. 

Eager  o'er  that  dark  gulf  to  bound  aloof; — 

While  each  the  rest  accus'd,  as  having  err'd, 

By  deeds,  for  which  the  wrath  of  Heaven  was  stirr'd  ;- 

And  curs'd  that  Knight  unknown,  as  sent  from  Hell, 

To  lead  them  into  sin,  and  scathe  as  well ; — 

While  yet  they  stood  prepared  to  mount  and  flee, 

Rather  than  dare  that  ghastly  chivalry  ; — 

The  good  Belprez,  and  wise  ;  whose  bandag'd  limb, 

And  visage  pale,  made  valour  look  more  grim  ; 

From  rank  to  rank,  with  cheer  assuring  mov'd, 

The  weak  inspiring,  and  the  rash  reprov'd. 

Bade  them  as  soldiers  true  of  God  and  Right, 

Defy  the  powers  of  Magic,  Hell  and  Night  I 

And  call  upon  His  name  ;  whose  saving  pow'r, 

Protects  the  sleeping  and  the  dying  hour  ! 

Then  rose  their  warrior  hearts,  and  cast  away 

The  servile  terrors  of  their  first  dismay. 

And  wood  and  valley,  and  the  mountains,  rung 

With  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis  !"s  as  one  tongue. 

Down  sunk  the  fiery  banners  ;  shook  the  host 

Of  spectres,  as  when  woods  are  tempest  tost ! 

Scatter'd  their  fierce  battalions  in  the  air. 

And  left  the  pale  moon  shining  still  and  fair  ! 
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But  with  the  lark  that  rose  o'er  Beam's  plains, 

Hymning  his  matins  in  heart  thrilling  strains, 

Arose,  with  two-fold  zeal,  their  trust  restored, 

From  sweet,  short  slumbers.  Yeoman,  Kniglit,  and  Lord. 

And  sped  with  axe  into  the  forest  old ; 

That  rung  full  soon  with  labour  manifold. 

The  tall,  stout  pine  they  fell ;  and  arm'd  with  weight 

Of  iron  front,  well  pois'd,  they  elevate. 

Whose  swing  impetuous,  and  tremendous  thrust. 

Dooms  gates  and  walls,  already  to  the  dust.' 

Others  with  beams,  rough  hewn,  in  haste,  construct 

Tall,  storied,  Towers,  that  gliding  wheels  conduct, 

Surcharg'd  with  war,  upon  their  enemies, 

Where'er  the  walls  less  high,  less  guarded,  rise. 

Others  huge  faggots  and  fascines  collect, 

To  aid  with  fire  destruction's  slow  effect. 

Seven  days,  entire,  their  labours  they  pursue, 

And  on  the  eighth  the  fierce  attack  renew. 

xVlready  'gainst  the  brass  boss'd,  ponderous  doors, 

The  massive  ram,  with  echoing  thunder  roars. 

Each  crashing  stroke  repeated  by  the  voice 

Of  solitude,  whose  old  reign  it  destroys. 

But  strong  as  adamant  or  soHd  rock. 

The  double  cullis'd  gates  withstand  the  shock. 
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In  vain,  with  brawny  arms,  they  urge  the  toil ; 
Bars,  beams,  and  gates,  unmov'd  their  efforts  foil. 

Meantime,  more  venturous,  spite  of  stone  and  dart, 

The  huge  bridge  towers  approach  with  cautious  art. 

And  where  of  age  remoter,  hoary  grey. 

The  battlements,  less  arduous,  display 

A  daring  footing  on  their  dizzy  ridge ; 

They  urge  the  Tower,  and  low'r  the  storming  bridge. 

The  timbers  creak ;  harsh  clank  the  rattling  chains  ; 

And  like  a  mast,  the  turret  heaves  and  strains ; 

As  from  its  teeming  chambers  rushing  fast, 

Foe  meets  with  foe,  midway,  in  hostile  haste  ; 

On  that  frail  path,  that  pois'd  in  middle  air. 

Bends  'neath  the  strife  of  fury  and  despair  ! 

There  Vasco  fought ;  a  knight  of  AiTagon. 

One,  of  proud  name,  and  wealth,  and  lands,  the  son. 

Who  like  a  lawless  river  ;  near  its  source. 

That  scorns  its  banks,  and  wastes  in  fens  its  force, 

Threw  name  and  land,  and  living  on  the  die, 

And  in  the  greedy  lap  of  luxury. 

Then  join'd  a  daring  sword  unto  the  band. 

With  whom,  next  Marc,  he  held  ungrudg'd  command. 

Except  Sir  Gaston,  fairer  form  or  lance 

More  skilful,  was  there  not  in  southern  France. 
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Vasco  d'Espaign.     (So  was  he  hight).     Who  met 

Montfort,  in  fight,  'twixt  Tower  and  parapet. 

A  stout  and  stem  crusader ;  whom  the  sun 

Had  bronz'd  'neath  Tunis,  and  at  Ascalon.^" 

Scant  room  was  there,  upon  the  giddy  height, 

For  charge,  retreat,  or  stratagem  of  fight. 

Close  lock'd  they  stood,  with  shield  opposing  shield, 

And  yawning  death,  the  umpire  of  the  field. 

Full  on  the  Baron's  crest  the  Spanish  mace. 

Descending,  bow'd  his  lofty  head  a  space. 

Who.  nought  subdued,  sent  speedy,  stem  reply, 

Which  dyed  with  red  the  side  and  foremost  thigh. 

No  further,  rage  and  straiten'd  space  allow'd. 

Impell'd,  impelling,  in  the  furious  crowd. 

They  stood  enlock'd,  and  wrestling  life  to  life  ; 

With  one  scant  plank  the  theatre  of  strife  ! 

Lithe,  tall,  and  active,  and  in  manhood's  flow'r, 

Superior  seem'd  the  Spaniard's  fiery  pow'r. 

Straining,  like  serpent  coils,  around  the  form, 

Whose  strength,  still  prime,  yet  seem'd  less  quick  and 

warm. 
Besides,  with  skill,  the  bright  dark  watchful  eye. 
Each  trick  of  craft  and  vantage  seem'd  to  spy. — 

M  3 
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Yet  vainly  strove. — For,  like  a  buttress'd  wall, 

Strode  out  those  strong,  mail'd  limbs,  defying  fall. 

And,  strain'd  around  the  loins,  the  brawny  hands, 

Enclasped  the  ribs  like  crushing  torture  bands. 

And,  with  a  sudden  strain,  upheav'd  the  wretch. 

On  high,  with  all  their  might,  at  utmost  stretch; — 

And  hurl'd  him,  whirling,  wiithing  to  and  fro, 

A  bleeding  mass  upon  the  rock  below  ! 

Amaz'd,  appall'd,  the  garrison  retreat. 

The  siegers,  furious,  press  them  to  defeat. 

And,  like  a  mill  stream,  from  the  dam  unpent, 

Charge  o'er  the  bridge  upon  the  battlement. — 

Foremost,  and  shouting  loud  his  battle  cry, 

"St.  Michael  for  Le  Eoy  !"  with  courage  high, 

Sprung  Edwin,  eldest  of  his  valiant  race ; 

Young,  gay,  and  proud  of  Knighthood's  recent  grace 

Around  his  arm  a  broider'd  scarf  he  wore ; 

Gift  of  his  ladye  love,  fair  Elinor. 

Ah  !     Youth  ill-fated  !     Could  no  quarry  less 

Than  the  Crouch' d  Panther,  tempt  thy  dauntlessness  ?- 

Lo  I     In  his  lair  he  stands,  with  kindling  glare 

Defiant.     Mute  with  fury, — not  despair. — 

Terribly  beautiful  I  with  helm  that  blaz'd 

In  the  sun's  beams,  and  dazzled  those  who  gazed. 
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With  brandish'd  blade,  and  blazon' d  shield  high  borne, 
Rebuking  fear,  and  stemming  hate  with  scorn  ! 
Fierce, — as  the  hound  springs  at  the  panting  throat 
Of  the  tall  stag,  he  deems  to  death  devote, — 
Sprung  Edwin  on  Mont  Terreur's  dreaded  lord ; 
And  smote  the  starry  crest  with  daring  sword  ! 
Mingling  red  flashes  with  the  sparkling  beams, 
And  cleaving  the  proud  plume  'neath  which  it  gleams  ! 
But,  faithless  in  its  temper,  flew  the  blade 
In  shining  fragments,  round  the  dint  it  made. — 
Grim  smil'd  the  Baron  stern,  whose  mightier  steel 
Descended  swift,  enforc'd  in  flaming  wheel. 
On  the  bright  brassart"  that  the  scarf  confin'd 
And  arm  and  trophy  lopt ;  in  fate  entwin'd. 
Then  quick  redoubled  fierce  his  deadly  stroke, 
Half  through  the  neck,  and  hfe's  last  tenure  broke  ! 
With  horror  seiz'd,  and  grief,  nor  squire,  nor  knight. 
Renew,  dismayed  the  balance  of  the  fight. 
But  bear  the  mangled  corpse,  retreating  slow, 
With  circling  shields  presented  to  the  foe. — 
But  scap'd  not  thus. — For  sudden,  as  if  Heaven 
Rain'd  down  its  lightning  floods  from  fountains  riven. 
From  roof  and  loophole  pour'd  a  burning  show'r. 
Of  liquid  fire,  of  dire,  infernal  powT  !" 
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Subtle,  resistless,  quenchless  ;   stone  nor  wood. 
And  scarcely  steel,  withstood  the  fiery  flood  ! 
Woe  to  the  wretch,  within  whose  jointed  mail, 
The  hellish  fluid  pierc'd,  'neath  plate,  or  scale  ! 
Vainly  on  earth,  he  writhing,  roll'd  in  pain  ; — 
In  cooling  streams  he  plung'd  himself  in  vain; — 
Rent  from  his  limbs  his  arms,  pernicious  grown  ; — 
Or  tore  his  blackening  sinews  from  the  bone  ! 
In  vain,  with  agonizing  cries,  he  pray'd 
To  friends,  to  Heaven,  to  Hell  itself  for  aid ! — 
A  keener  pest,  than  asp,  or  dragon's  brood, 
His  vitals  pierced,  and  drank  his  seething  blood  ! 

Though  ribb'd  with  oak,  with  tough  hides  cold  encas'd, 

Like  reeds  the  Tower's  strong  stories  crackling  blaz'd. 

While,  from  the  fatal  height,  with  flaming  hair 

And  limbs,  they  leap'd,  impell'd  by  dire  despair ! 

No  more  the  ram,  with  strokes  reiterate, 

Its  brazen  forehead  levels  at  the  gate. 

No  more  the  miners  sap,  with  patent  toil, 

Slow  entrance,  neath  the  stubborn  rocky  soil. 

No  more  behind  the  pavis  "  broad  and  tall. 

The  archer  sweeps  with  death  the  thronging  wall. 

Their  arts,  their  labours,  are  in  ashes  laid  ; 

And  they,  compell'd  aloof  to  fly  dismay'd, 
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To  pay  sad  honours  to  the  valiant  dead, 
And  mourn  the  brave  blood  unavailing  shed. 
But  first,  the  outer  wall  they  level  round. 
No  more  to  serve  defence  with  vantage  ground. 
That  pent  -within  the  Donjon,  man  and  horse, 
Want  and  despair  may  waste  with  silent  force. 

Welcome  had  night  descended  on  the  host. 
Weary  encamp'd  in  wide  and  watchful  post. 
Sharp  rankling,  restless  thought,  unseal'd  had  kept 
Sir  Bracy's  eyes,  that  for  his  daughter  wept. — 
The  wounded  counted  the  slow  hours,  till  mom 
Brought  change  to  spirits  pain  and  fever-wom. 
And  visions  sweet  of  home,  had  come  and  gone 
To  the  warrior,  in  those  foreign  mountains  lone. 
When, — ere  the  trumpet's  shrill  reveillie  spoke, 
A  rumour  strange  within  the  camp  awoke. 
And  starting  without  summons  from  their  sleep. 
All  turned  their  eyes  towards  Mont  Terreur's  Keep. 

As  when,  in  noon's  bright  calm,  on  waveless  sea, 
Founders  at  once  a  mighty  argosy  ; — 
And  leaves  the  broad  day  shining  on  the  waves, 
That  smile  unconscious  o'er  a  thousand  graves  ; — 
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So  shone  the  morning  sun  on  wood  and  hill, 
Where  all  was  desert,  lifeless,  bare,  and  still  I — 
For,  where  Mont  Terreur,  frowning,  once  had  stood, 
Rose  craggy  rocks,  whose  peaks  Aurora  woo'd ! 
While  all  around,  the  wrecks  of  siege  and  war, 
Green  plains  replac'd,  and  scenes  without  a  scar ! — 

How  long  amaz'd  they  stood  in  silent  awe; — 

How  long  debate  contested  what  they  saw;  — 

I  spare  to  tell. — Suffice,  that,  when  assur'd 

From  fear,  the  yision  their  approach  endur'd; 

And  round  and  round  the  alter'd  scene  they  roam'd:- 

And  downward  gaz'd  where    deep  the  yalley  loom'd;- 

Then  on  the  mountains,  and  the  forests  round; — 

Yet  deeper  gulfs  of  wondering  doubt  they  found  ! 

And,  let  no  anger,  gentle  dames  and  lords, 

Towards  the  bard,  be  kindled  by  strange  words. 

As  though  with  childish  and  fantastic  lies, 

He  tried  your  faith,  and  mock'd  your  sympathies. 

I  speak  but  as  IVe  heard  from  sages  old, 

Who  speak  of  powers,  and  wonders,  manifold. 

I  wot  not  if  they  lie,   or  err;   I  write 

As  seems  to  simple  man  of  simple  sight.  " 
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Slow  hours  succeed  to  hours,  and  noon  to  mom ; 
And  eve  to  noon; — and  night  of  eve  is  born. 
And  Tvith  ensuing  day,  still,  void  and  bare, 
The  Castle's  gone; — the  rocks  alone  are  there! — 
And  now  again,  regrets  and  murmurs  rise; 
Cursing  that  spot  of  fear  and  mysteries. 
And  clamouring  for  march,  and  quick  return 
Down  to  the  healthy  vales  of  fair  Beam: 
And  e'en  the  wiser  chiefs,  with  pain  withstand 
Strange  longings  for  repose,  and  native  land. 

"Wliile  unresolv'd  and  wondering  they  delay, 

It  happen'd  on  St  John's  fair  Holiday,  " 

Wide,  o'er  the  vales  and  vineyards,  neath  the  hill, 

The  Convent  chimes  the  noontide  stillness  fill ; 

And  joyous  peals,  from  steeple  and  from  tow'r, 

Inspire  the  soul,  and  consecrate  the  hour. 

Wondrous  to  tell !  As  rose  the  echoes  sweet. 

In  tuneful  waves  around  the  mountain's  feet; — 

And  floated  upwards  to  the  cloudy  height 

Of  the  jagg'd  cliffs,  in  summer  radiance  bright; — 

A  faint,  dim  mist,  seem'd  growing  o'er  the  scene; 

As  if  a  veil  fine  woven  fell  between. 

And  yet  obscurer,  as  the  minutes  sped, 

And  the  full  tide  of  blessed  sound  was  spread, 
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Faded  the  cliaiTQ'd  deception  on  the  sight; 
And  grew  the  solid  Truth  in  healthful  light. 
Till  pass'd  each  magic  error  clean  away, 
Mont  Terreur's  Castle  stood  restor'd  to  day ! — 

Fainting  upon  the  verge  of  death  and  life ; 

While,  furious,  rag'd  above  the  doubtful  strife; — 

Deep,  in  a  vaulted  dungeon,  dark  and  strong, 

"With  few  rude  comforts  that  to  need  belong, 

Lay  Emily;    with  Marion  and  the  page. 

Where  lonely  silence  made  each  hour  an  age. 

Nor  op'd  of  those  two  cells  the  ponderous  door, 

Harsh  grating,  casting  twilight  on  the  floor, 

Unless  the  dwarfish  Warder  bore  the  meal, 

In  silence  stem,  that  wither'd  all  appeal. 

Seem'd  it,  at  once,  a  j)rison,  and  retreat 

For  secret  safety  and  concealment  meet. 

Of  fear,  perchance;  or  mystery;   or  crime  ; 

In  that  deep  reign  of  solitude  and  time. 

For  far  beneath  the  Tower's  strong  roots  it  lay;  ^® 

With  scanty  inkling  of  the  distant  day, 

They  scarce  knew  whence;  that  mov'd  upon  the  wall, 

Like  the  dial's  shadows,  slow  and  mystical. 

Death  now  was  hope. — The  only  hope  that  shines 

When  love,  and  liberty,  and  joy,  declines. — 
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If  gently,  iindishonour'd,  he  would  come, 

And  bear  tlie  persecuted  mourner  home. 

More  welcome  than  a  life  of  hateful  price. 

To  lust,  and  scorn,  and  shame,  a  sacrifice. 

And  though  Le  Roy  still  hop'd,  (when  ceas'd  to  hope 

Fond  youth?)  and  Marion  was  simple  truth. 

Courageous  amid  tears  ; — on  Heaven  she  leant ; 

And  yielded  Earth,  with  patient  meek  content ! 

But  high  above,  within  the  lofty  Hall, 

Was  counsel  deep,  and  fierce  debate  withal. 

For  stem  Le  Xoir,  of  bold  and  sudden  hand, 

111  brook'd  the  pining  of  his  daring  band. 

In  walls  of  stone  ;  whose  fier}'  valour  free, 

Long'd  for  the  grassy  plain  and  greenwood  tree. 

The  charge  resistless,  and  the  close  melee  ; 

Where  Fortune  hover'd  o'er  the  falchion's  sway. 

While  stubborn  strove  the   Knights,  whose  pennons 

loyal. 
For  feudal  service  foUow'd,  not  for  spoil, 
Lyons,  Comines,  Velasquez,  and  St.  Croix, 
Stoutly  to  bide  the  siege,  and  lingering  war. 
Until  his  vassals  summon'd  to  his  aid. 
From  rich  fiefs,  'neath  bold  vavasours  array'd, 
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Should  turn  tlie  tide  of  fight,  and  whelm  the  foe 
Between  the  hills,  and  defiles  wild  below. 

"  Xow  may  I  die  by  halter,  all  unshriven  !  " 

Cried  Marc  :  his  gauntlet  on  the  table  driven ; 

"  If  ought  but  fear  can  hold  a  hardy  Knight, 

''  Like  a  gown'd  scrivener,  whom  thieves  affright, 

"  In  hold  close  prison'd,  from  free  light  and  air ; 

"  "With  lance  and  steed  at  hand  ;  and  battle  fair  ! 

"  Sang  Dieu  ! — With  black  Beam  and  ten  free  spears, 

"  I've  rode  through  twice  the  stay  of  Saxon  steers  ! 

"Let  me  but  feel  the  heath  my  charger  tread, 

"And  see  the  Bed  Hoof  waving  o'er  my  head, 

"  Though  Chandos  bold,  or  Manny,  ^^  with  his  rout 

"  Of  brawny  billmen,  and  of  pennons  stout, 

"  Gainsay'd  my  path,  I  trow  our  Gascon  clay 

"  Would  stain  some  haughty  crests,  ere  close  of  day!" 

As  thus,  with  stem  despite,  and  wrath,  he  spoke, 
An  outcry  shrill  upon  their  hearing  broke  ! 
Followed  by  tumult.     And,  with  frighted  mien, 
Rushinof  within  a  min2:led  crowd  was  seen  I 
Vassals  and  servitors  and  women;  pil'd 
In  groups ;  with  staring  eyes  and  wailings  wild ! 
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While  one  dire  shriek,  heard  over  all,  exclaims, 
"We  perish  all! — The  Castle  is  in  flames!" 
And  ere  Sir  Gaston  and  his  knights  could  rise, 
Or  from  their  senses  shake  the  strong  surprise, 
The  roar  of  crackling  flames,  and  surging  cloud 
Of  stifling  smoke,  confirm  the  frantic  crowd. 
"  To  horse!  To  saddle!"  Fierce  Le  Noir  repeats; 
**  Close  firm  your  ranks !  And  open  throw  the  gates ! 
"  Let  who  will,  now,  with  cogging  wizards  fry! 
"Better  the  sward,  with  face  towards  the  sky!" 
No  more  the  rough,  bold  troop  their  rage  withheld, 
So  long  restrain'd,  for  battle  in  the  field. 
Their  steeds  they  bit;  and  in  the  inner  court,  ^' 
Impatient  wait  behind  the  cullis'd  port. 
Meanwhile  if  Marguerite's  frantic  hand  had  found 
Dire  vengeance  in  the  fiery  stores  around. 
By  that  dim  ray  that  feebly  guides  the  mind 
To  love  or  hate  ;  to  all  else  lost  and  blind  ; — 
Or  that  infernal  fire  which  wrought  such  scathe. 
On  foes,  had  on  its  wielders  turn'd  its  wrath  ; — 
Bituminous,  pervading,  with  its  stream. 
By  heedless  rage  projected,  floor  and  beam; — 
I  know  not.     But,  so  wide,  with  such  keen  greed, 
The  conflagration  winds,  and  serpent  speed; — 
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Through  corridor,  and  room,  from  roof  to  base, 
The  flames  so  furious  urge  the  rav'ning  chase  ; 
Before  whose  sweep  wealth  melts  in  reeking  dust, 
And  agony  loth  yields  its  desperate  trust; — 
That  aid  and  hope  stand  paralys'd  aloof, 
From  threaten'd  fate  beneath  their  natal  roof  ! 

No  more  the  Routiers  for  their  Lord  delay. 

Who  bursts,  through  red,  fierce,  lapping  flames,his  way 

Towards  the  tower  where  dwells  the  man  whose  will 

The  rebel  elements  with  zeal  fulfil. 

And  now  the  cullis  lifts,  the  gates  unclose ; 

Behind  is  death,  before  them,  are  their  foes. 

And  at  their  head  the  daring  chief  whose  crest 

Was  ever  first  in  danger,  last  in  rest. 

They  see  not,  heed  not,  that  the  gathering  force 

Of  circling  foes  tenfold,  defies  their  course. 

With  one  wild  shout,  the  Routiers'  battle  cry, 

"God  and  our  lances,  for  free  Gascony!" 

With  the  red  ensign  streaming  over  head. 

And  low  each  spear  with  might  and  yengeance  laid, 

They  dash  the  rowels  in  each  courser's  flank, 

And  burst,  like  ocean,  over  bar  and  bank ! 
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And,  as  the  wheluiing  lines  of  breakers  rush 

Against  tlie  rocks,    whose    strength   they   threat    to 

crush; — 
And  clash,  and  back  recoil ;  and  fling  on  high 
The  shining  foam  flakes  scatter'd  to  the  sky; — 
So  rnsh'd,  so  clos'd  the  lines  of  barded  horse  ; 
So  clash'd  the  mail,  with  sharp  rebounding  force. 
So  flew  in  air  the  splinter'd  lances  strong; 
And  gushed  the  red  blood  on  the  plain  along ! 

First  smote  Le  Noir  a  Knight,  of  Warwick  fair. 
Near  Arden  "  dwelt  he,  stout  and  debonair. 
Skilful  and  strong  in  every  manly  game; 
A\Tio  woo'd  and  wedded  with  a  lowly  dame; 
Yet  grac'd  with  richest  virtue,  and  sweet  praise. 
And  pass'd  in  solace  sweet  the  soft  wing'd  days. 
Alas !  but  few. — For  while  Pendarvis'  lance 
Slid  on  the  helm,  with  sharply  tinkling  glance, 
Through  breast  and  back  Sir  Marc's  sharp  spear  was 

driven. 
Through  strong  camail,  and  gambois'd  hauberk,  riven, 
That,  full  a  cubit,  the  bright  point,  behind, 
Appeared,  before  the  corpse  to  earth  inclin'd. 
Thrice,  ere  the  tough  lance  broke,  with  flying  rein, 
And  empty  seat,  a  courser  scour'd  the  plain. 
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Or  lay,  with  nostril  churning  blood  and  foam, 
Beside  his  rider,  in  a  common  doom. 
As  well  Frere  Jacques  his  lance  and  falchion  ply'd. 
For  well  that  sturdy  priest  could  joust  and  ride. 
And  none  who  saw  him  rend  the  dense  melee, 
Would  guess  a  clerk  beneath  that  cap-a-pie. 
For  certes  where  his  benediction  fell, 
The  penitent  was  shriv'd  at  once  and  well. 

Noted  Belprez,  where  thickest  rag'd  the  fight. 

How  o'er  Le  Xoir  soar'd  Havoc  blood-bedight. 

And  grasp'd  his  lance,  and  firmer  fix'd  his  seat ; 

Stout  warrior,  as  he  was,  and  KJnight  complete. 

While  stern  Sir  Marc  espied  his  bold  intent. 

And  swiftly  turn'd  to  try  his  hardiment. — 

More  equal  strife  you  might  not  lightly  see, 

'Twixt  daring  valour,  and  fair  chivalry. 

Both  strong  and  tall,  and  lord  of  lance  and  horse  ; 

More  wary  one  ;  the  other  fresh  of  force. — 

As  well  oppos'd  their  steeds. — The  strong  swift  grey. 

Whose  mane  stream'd  thick,  and  white  as  ocean  spray ; 

And  raven  black  Beam,  whose  every  vein, 

And  limb,  with  fiery  vigour  seem'd  to  strain. 
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Urg'd  by  no  signal,  but  their  mutual  scorn, 

Like  thunderbolts  they  met,  together  borne. 

The  fierce  marauder's   shield  is  pierc'd, — and  plough'd 

His  side.     His  hauberk  stain'd  with  crimson  cloud. 

While  from  its  buckles  and  the  gorget  rent, 

Belprez's  plum'd  helm  flies,  far  behind  him  sent. — 

No  pause  ensues.     Their  lances  thrown  aside, 

Their  flashing  falchions  drawn  are  fiercely  ply'd, 

With  strokes  so  strong,  from  arms  of  iron  thews. 

To  reel  and  crouch,  their  chargers  may  not  choose. 

Sharp  need  had  Lord  Belprez  his  head  to  ward ; 

At  which  Sir  Marc's  swift  blade  smote  fast  and  hard. 

And,  but,  no  surer  hand  e'er  grasp'd  a  hilt. 

The  bold,  wise  warrior's  blood  had  there  been  spilt. 

But,  as  the  Pillager  his  heavy  steel 

Rais'd,  and  uprose,  to  give  it  swifter  wheel. 

Like  pointed  flame,  Belprez's  sharp  blade  was  dash'd 

The  visor  through,  and  through  the  cheek  bone  crash'd. 

Nor  stay'd,  urg'd  home  with  might,  until  the  point 

'Twixt  head  and  neck,  stood  fixed  within  the  joint ! 

Stung  by  death  throes,  wild  threw  his  arms  on  high 

The  falling  Chief,  and  sunk  on  earth  to  die  I 

So  fell  that  leader  fierce  of  lawless  men  ; 

Whose  name  surviv'd  in  terror  even  then. 

N 
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With  him  was  doom'd  the  godless,  warlike  friar, 
By  Nevil's  hand  too  nobly  to  expire. 
Hurl'd  with  his  conrser,  stiinn'd  upon  the  plain, 
And  spurn'd  to  death  amid  the  heaps  of  slain  ! 

While  thus  the  desperate  strife,  and  stubborn,  fills 

With  death  the  deserts  of  those  ancient  hills  ; — 

And  conquering  flames  despise  man's  feebler  power 

Of  ruin,  in  that  dark,  ill  fated  tower  ; — 

Dark  grows  the  sultry  day,  as  if  the  frown 

Of  Heaven  upon  man's  guilt  and  rage  look'd  down. 

And  slowly  sailing  round  the  mountain  peak, 

Gather  the  threat'ning  clouds  in  black'ning  reek. 

The  wind's  low  whine,  foreboding,  from  the  glen. 

Sounds  its  wild,  fitful  warning  unto  men. 

( Oft  heard  in  those  wild  heights  and  solitudes, 

When  the  fierce  star  of  summer  sears  the  woods.) 

First,  distant  bellowing,  a  sullen  sound 

As  if  in  challenge  runs  the  mountains  round  ; 

And  one  preluding  flash,  from  out  the  murk. 

Heralds  the  tempest  to  its  destin'd  work  ! 

Piercing  the  canopy  of  blackness  deep, 

That  hangs,  like  fate,  above  Mont  Terreur's  Keep  ! 

Then,  after  few,  slow,  heavy  tears  ;   as  shed. 

Even  in  chastising  o'er  man's  wayward  head  ; 
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The  cloud's  deep  bosom  opes,  and  pours  a  hail 

Of  fire,  that  makes  the  conflagration  pale  ; 

Amid  a  crash,  with  which  the  solid  base 

Of  Mount  and  Tower  seems  shaken  from  its  place  ! 

But  what  can  charm  or  stay  from  its  intent 

The  rage  of  man  on  hate  or  vengeance  bent  ? — 

No  instant  lulls  the  tumult  of  the  war  ; 

The  cries,  the  groans,  the  weapons'  clashing  jar. 

One  breath  they  pause  ;  but  ere  the  thunder  dies 

In  murmurs,  turn  to  strike  at  enemies. 

And  shuddering  earth  below,  and  highest  Heaven, 

By  human  rage  and  Nature's  wrath  are  riven  ! 

But  Lo !     Another  and  a  stranger  sight, 
Their  furious  eyes  turns  to  the  Castle  height. 
For  where  the  northern  battlement  unites 
With  that  dark  tower,  devote  to  ^vicked  rites, 
Appears  an  arm'd  Knight,  tall  and  giant  strong, 
Another  dragging  by  the  hair  along  ! 
Who,  struggling,  madly  strives,  in  vain,  to  free 
Himself  from  grasp  of  th'^  t  grim  enemy ! 
But  might  as  well  the  babe  the  force  withstand 
Of  murderous  rage,  that  plucks  him  by  the  hand, 

o    N 
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As  from  the  clutch  of  the  Avenger  strive 

Lord  Fieramor  to  save  his  soul  ahve  I — 

And  while,  with  eyes  that  flam'd  unearthly  bright, 

He  grasp'd  the  wretched  caitiff  with  his  right ; 

His  left  enclasp'd  in  mute  and  still  despair, 

llie  hand  of  Marguerite,  woeful,  guilty  fair  ! — 

No  more  distract,  but  suing  to  the  skies, 

With  meek  and  piteous  looks  and  streaming  eyes  !- 

Nor  lasted  long  the  strange,  terrific  show  ; 

Ere,  smitten  by  a  blazing  thunder  blow, 

The  turret  fell  apart,  and  show'd  within 

The  shape  detested  of  the  man  of  sin . 

Standing,  with  mouth  yet  form'd  to  blasphemies, 

And  hands  that  bade  defiance  to  the  skies, 

A  smouldering  corpse  ! — While  all  within  the  cell, 

Burn'd  with  the  quenchless  fire  and  light  of  Hell  I- 

One  piercing  shriek,  o'er  all,  was  heard  to  ring ! 

And,  like  a  slinger  brawny  whirls  his  sling, 

Around  his  head,  before  the  stone  is  hurl'd. 

So,  high  in  air,  that  ai-m,  resistless,  whirFd 

The  caitiff  knight,  and  hurl'd  into  the  chasm, 

That  roaring  clos'd,  and  smik  with  fiery  spasm  ! — 

But  o'er  the  gorge  and  up  the  mountain  far. 

With  a  bright  track,  as  of  an  errant  star. 
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Fast  hand  in  hand,  vnth  floating  robes  of  white, 
Did  Marguerite  fade  slowly  on  the  sight, 
With  that  stern  Form,  that  with  forgiving  eyes 
Look'd  on  her,  pointing  onward  to  the  skies!  — 

By  mimbers  press'd,  borne  down  on  every  side, 

No  more  the  Pillagers  the  battle  bide. 

For  what,  'gainst  mortal  odds,  can  rage  or  strength  ? — 

Strive  as  we  will,  Fate  will  be  lord  at  length. 

And  Guilt,  behind  the  cantle  sitting  fast. 

The  steed  will  founder,  and  the  courage  blast. 

They  fought  like  hardy  men,  those  Routiers  bold  ; 

They  died,  Hke  wolves,  fast  clincring  to  their  hold  ! 

Repuls'd,  surrounded,  overwhelm'd,  in  death 

They  smote  once  more,  and  yielded  fierce  their  breath  ! 

P.ut  all  too  long,  as  tender  hearts  will  deem, 
Has  Emily  been  absent  from  our  theme. 
To  whom,  immur'd  in  that  deep  dungeon  gloom. 
And  trembling  brooding  on  uncertain  doom, 
Faint  echoes  came  of  that  tremendous  jar 
Of  Man  and  Nature  join'd  in  frantic  war. 
Yet  even  into  those  silent  depths  profound 
Pierc'd  the  dull  shock  of  ruin  falling  round. 
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And  sulphurous  vapours  dimm'd  the  scanty  day, 

And  chok'd  the  fresh  air  in  its  feeble  play. 

Aud  then  there  came  the  stifling,  parching  heat, 

That  turn'd  their  issueless  and  chill  retreat 

To  a  torture  chamber,  where  the  breast 

Heav'd  hard  ;  by  life's  own  scorching  springs  opprest! — 

And  then  they  gather'd  to  the  narrow  slit 

Whence  came  the  breeze,  and  those  lone  cells  were  lit. 

Panting,  and  parch'd,  and  fainting  ;   gasping  quick 

With  greedy  mouths  the  poison'd  air  and  thick  ! — 

And  when  they  could  no  more,  they  laid  them  down, 

Poor  Emily,  embrac'd  by  Marion. 

The  boy  Page  sitting  at  the  couch's  foot, 

Gasping  his  life  away,  outworn  and  mute  I — 

And  so  they  would,  have  passed,  entomb 'd,  unknown, 

Three  guiltless  hearts,  with  no  one  to  bemoan. 

But  came  an  echoing  stroke  upon  the  door, 

And  crash'd  another,  and  another,  more  ! 

And  flew  the  oak  in  shivers  with  harsh  din  ! 

And,  axe  in  hand  two  stalwart  men  rush'd  in  ! 

But,  with  them,  gush'd  as  from  a  furnace  mouth, 

Where  boils  the  molten  ore  with  blazing  froth, 

Red  flames,  with  smoke  ;   so  fierce,  it  seem'd  one  doom 

Awaited  all  within  that  fatal  room. 
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Yet  grasp'd  Aumarle  ('t^yas  he)  witli  manly  miglit, 
The  maid,  half  dead  with  sorrow  and  affright. 
And  Hubert  bold  the  fainting  Marion  rais'd  ; 
Wliile  dim  the  dying  boy  upon  them  gaz'd. 
And  feebly  stagger'd  to  his  feet,  and  grasp'd 
Aamarle,  and  recognition  faintly  gasp'd  ! — 
And  then  (so  will'd  it  Heaven)  the  lurid  glare 
Lit  a  deep  arch  within  the  dungeon  bare ; 
That  held  another  door,  as  yet  unseen 
Ev  those  sad  inmates,  in  their  fear  and  teen. 
Quick  as  the  thought,  sprung  Hubert ;  and  the  bar 
With  effort  strong  displac'd,  and  clanging  jar  ; 
And  threw  wide  ope  a  boss'd  and  massive  gate  ; 
Whence,  with  a  gush,  pour'd  air  and  life  elate  ! 
And  when,  with  cautious  steps  (or  woe  were  they) 
They  bore  their  helpless  rescue  into  day, 
Tliey  won.lering  found  a  narrow  corbel  stone, 
O'er  the  ravine  piojecting,  rude  and  lone  ! 
Whence,  once,  a  path,  scarce  wide  a  double  span, 
Hewn  from  the  rock,  athwart  the  surface  ran, 
Oblique  and  steep;   an  I  vanisliM  from  tha  ken 
Somewhere  along  the  brink  of  that  deep  glen.^" 
In  which  a  step  was  death.     Dark,  tombless  death  I 
Whose  very  stare  took  boldness  from  the  breath. 
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But  now,  the  parlous  path  itself  was  rent 
In  many  a  gap,  by  caution,  provident 
Against  attack.     That  but  the  chamois  stray 
From  point  to  point  could  fearless  make  his  way. 

But  fir'd  by  Love,  what  will  not  brave  hearts  dare  ? 

Through  flame  or  flood,  or  in  the  heights  of  air  ! 

And  who  that  feels  the  dear  one's  beat  beside, 

Fears  hosts  of  foes,  or  Fortune's  desperate  tide  ? — 

Nerv'd,  from  his  childhood,  unto  strength  and  speed  ; 

And  train'd,  in  siege  or  war,  to  conquer  need  ;^^ 

Stood  Lionel,  with  quick  resolying  eye. 

And  foot  untrembling  o'er  eternity. 

Then  firm  embrac'd  upon  his  shoulder  broad. 

He  held,  with  ease,  his  light  and  priceless  load. 

And  grasping  with  strong  hand  each  jutting  crag ; — 

And  springing  surely  as  the  mountain  stag ; — 

While  Love,  fond  Love,  strung  every  sinew  thrice. 

And  spread  his  wings  beneath  the  precipice  ; — 

He  sped  his  way,  with  daring  foot  but  true, 

Secure,  the  maid  to  save,  or  perish  too  ! 

Nor  stood  the  brave,  stout  archer  ;   to  whose  eye 

Rock,  flood,  and  peril  were  society. 

But  follow 'd,  cheering  on  the  youthful  squire, 

Li  whom  the  free  air  kindled  life  and  fire. 
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.Uthough  a  tear  made  moist  his  bold  grey  eye, 

Thinking  bow  sore  a  brother's  grief  was  nigh. 

*'  What,  Henry  !  courage,  boy."    He  said.     "  Ere  now, 

"  We've  track'd  the  eagle  to  his  nest  I  trow  ! 

''  Let  them  not  say  in  England,  that  we  died 

''  Of  fear  to  climb  a  rugged  hillock's  side ! 

"  Heed  well  my  steps,  good  boy  !  with  steady  sight. 

"  Nor  let  it  dwell  upon  the  giddy  height. 

'*  Fix  thy  light  foot  with  care  upon  the  steep. 

"  The  squirrel  bounds,where  hunters  fain  must  creep. — 

"  Though,  well  I  wot,  more  joy  it  is  to  bear 

"  Sweet  Marion,  than  the  dappled  quarry'd  deer  !'^ 

And  so,  with  fortune,  and  good  speed,  they  went 
Up  the  sheer  rock,  beneath  the  battlement. 
( For  many  a  fathom  'neath  the  Castle  wall, 
The  postern  op'd,  that  freed  them  from  their  thrall.) 
Xow  staggering  on  the  brink  of  death  that  yawn'd 
In  that  profound  down  which  no  sunrise  dawn'd  ; — 
Xow  clutching  in  last  need,  the  crumbling  rock ; — 
Or  springing  scantly  from  the  tottering  block, 
That  thunder'd,  instant  after,  down  tlie  abyss, 
Knelling  the  forfeit  of  one  step  amiss  ! — 
Nor  was  their  peril  that  of  those  who  climb 
For  pastime,  in  the  clear,  bright  summer  time. 
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But,  overhead,  the  blazing  towers  bum'd ; 

And  split,  and  toppled,  by  the  Fire  God  spurn'd  ! 

And  Horror,  tempest  voie'd,  exulting  spoke 

In  peal  on  peal,  that,  crashing,  o'er  them  broke  ; 

And  scattered  livid  lightnings  through  the  gloom, 

That  show'ring,  seem'd  to  multiply  their  doom  ! 

But  kind,  relenting  Heaven,  in  mercy,  laid 

The  tempest,  and  its  arm  terrific  stay'd. 

Exhausted,  in  sad  plight,  they  reach  a  cleft, 

By  art  or  tempest  in  the  mountain  reft. 

And,  darkling,  grope  to  light  their  stumbhng  road, 

Far  in  the  ancient  forest  glades  untrod. 

And  there,  all  gently,  'neath  the  shadows  brown 

They  laid  their  scarcely  Hving  burdens  down. 

And  sooth'd  and  cheer'd  them  into  tearful  joy. 

And  wash'd  the  bleeding  palms  of  brave  Le  Roy. 

And  prais'd  him.     Whose  best  praise  was  in  the  eye 

C)f  his  dear  Lady,  grateful  Emily  ! 

Who  pourd  her  blushing  thanks. — But  thanks  give  o'er, 

When  the  vast  service  makes  the  thanker  poor. 

And  when  the  heart  is  labouring  with  a  love 

For  whose  expression  wing'd  words  slowly  move. 

As  grateful,  modest  Marion's  eye  and  tongue 

Thank' d  the  bold  yeoman  to  whose  arm  she  clung. 
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Wlio  swore  he  deem'd  the  way  most  pleasant  short. 

And  that,  in  summer  time,  'twere  fair  disport. — 

And  sure,  sweet  dames,  if  rightly  I  arede, 

Your  gentle  hearts  joy  not  in  any  deed 

80  much,  as  when  they  tremblingly  reward 

The  brave  loyal  arm  that  round  you  stretch'd  its  guard. 

But  honour,  duty,  and  the  wretched  plight 

Of  the  two  maidens,  urge  the  anxious  knight. — 

Half  bearing,  half  supporting  through  the  wild 

Of  rocks,  and  woods,  and  precipices  pil'd. 

Their  feeble  charge, — with  young  Le  Roy  for  scout, 

Exjiloring  far  before  with  bound  and  shout, — 

At  length  they  reach'd  the  camp,  and  gave  again. 

After  long  days  of  agony  and  pain. 

The  daughter  to  her  sire.      Who  o'er  her  bent; 

And  silent  founts  of  tears  upon  her  spent. 

His  only  bliss. — The  mother's  hearrt  had  broken, 

Above  her  slaughter'd  boy  ;  in  grief  unspoken. 

And  lay  at  rest,  in  Rougemont's  chapel  old. 

His  heart  was  lone  ; — his  hearth  and  couch  were  cold. — 

Yet  one  bright  ray  athwart  his  sorrow  fell, 

As  leading,  by  the  hand,  JSir  Lionel, 

He  plac'd  it  in  her  own ;  and  saw  her  smile, 

As  ne'er  she  had,  a  long  and  weary  while. 
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One  smile  ; — where  love,  and  happiness,  and  rest, 

Beam  through  the  face  from  out  a  grateful  breast. 

Loud,  loud  !  and  long  !  was  Henry's  sad  lament 

For  Edwin,  slain  for  his  enfranchisement. 

And  but  that  Emily  was  dearly  sav'd. 

He  wish'd  himself  beside  his  brother  grav'd  ! 

And  now,  their  task  was  o'er,  their  end  was  won. 
In  horror  guilt's  dark  course  was  set  and  done. 
Except  a  few,  the  merciless  robber  band 
Were  slain,  or  scatter'd  skulking  through  the  land.— 
The  rest  were  ransora'd. — Save  the  guilty  crew, 
Of  secret  crime  the  ready  tools  and  true. 
For  many  a  year,  t"^ey  serv'd  for  fearful  sign  ; 
Swinging  and  blackening  on  the  blasted  pine. 
The  fair,  frail,  wanton  flock,  who  scap'd  the  flame, 
Wander'd  at  will :   anti  sought  new  life  and  fame. 
But  hardly  will  the  wanton  May-fly  quit 
The  honey  ;   while  his  wings  have  strength  to  flit. 
And  woman  who  has  liv'd  without  restraint, 
Full  well  I  wot.  makes  but  a  ticklish  Saint. 
But,  high  or  low  :   or  in  the  woods  around ; 
Search  as  they  list,  the  Dwarf  could  not  be  found. 
They  deem'd  him  slain,  or  burnt.     And  said  a  Mass 
Of  curses,  o'er  his  felon  soul ;  for  pass. 
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And  now  the  camp  is  struck ;  the  horsemen  crowd 
Beneath  their  pennons,  to  the  bugle  loud. 
The  surefoot  mules,  with  tinkling  bridles,  bear 
The  curtain'd  litter,  with  its  burden  fair. 
And,  filing  from  the  plain,  they  leave  the  Tow'r, 
Ruin'd  and  execrate,  in  happj  hour. 
The  latest  troop  had  tum'd  their  backwari  gaze, 
Once  more,  towards  that  field  of  blood  and  praise. 
When,  with  a  sudden  start,  and  pointing  hand. 
Cried  one  "The  Dwarf!     The  Dwarf!— Ho!     Com- 
rades stand!" — 
They  stood,  forthwith. — And  looking  up  on  high, 
Beheld  a  deed  of  strange  audacity. 
The  stunted,  sinewy  form,  whose  aspect  shook 
Strong  hearts,  at  distance,  with  its  Demon  look, 
Had  crept  unseen  upon  the  battlement, 
O'er  the  ravine  ;  and  gazing  downward  bent. 
While  his  huge  hands  grasp'd  tight  a  rope  fast  tied 
On  high,  that  swung  low  down  the  Castle's  side. — 
One  glance  suffic'd  to  show  the  rescue  plann'd. 
And,  quick,  a  dozen  crossbows  strong  were  spann'd. 
But  Hubert,  stepping  forth,  cried,  "  Mates,  let  be  ! 
"  Let  not  base  blood  stain  craft  of  archery." 
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And  clioosiiig  straight  a  broad,  keen  arrow  forth, 
He  twang'd  the    string,   and   shrew'dly  scann'd  its 

^orth. 
Then  as  the  wretch  slow  by  the  wall  slid  down, 
Hand  beneath  hand,  to  reach  the  postern  stone. 
He  firmly  set  his  foot,  and  steady  drew 
Up  to  the  head,  the  arrow  on  the  yew. 
While  creak'd  the  good,  tough  tree,  and,  to  his  ear, 
'Twixt  his  strong  fingers  the  grey  wing  stood  near. 
Then  sharply  loos'd ; — and  with  the  piercing  twang, 
The  straight,  swift  arrow  through  the  welkin  rang. 
And  smote  so  justly  with  its  broad,  keen  head, 
The  straining  rope  was  sever'd  like  a  thread. 
And  down,  a  thousand  feet  of  granite,  steep, 
The  Dwarf  was  hurl'd  into  the  sightless  deep! 
Rattled  the  skies  above  with  loud  applause 
Of  that  good  stroke,  and  in  so  good  cause ! 
And,  straight.  Sir  Bracy,  spurring  up  his  steed, 
A  broad  gold  chain  from  round  his  gorget  freed. 
And  threw  it  smiling,  to  the  archer  good ; 
And  cried,  "  I  swear  upon  the  Holy  Rood  ! 
"  Nor  thou,  nor  ouofht  of  thine  shall  ever  pay 
"  Rent  to  the  Nevil.  to  thy  dying  day  ! 
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"  Though  thy  broad  lands  should  stretch  from  Avon's 

side, 
"  As  far  as  horseman  and  stout  steed  can  ride  ! 
"  And  if  thy  love  the  buxom  Marion  win, 
"  A  hundred  acres  have  thou  to  begin  !" 

And  so,  with  solace  great,  once  more  on  horse, 

Down  to  Beam  they  wind  their  homeward  course. 

And  cross'd  Guyenne's  broad  plains,  no  longer  red 

With  valiant  blood  in  hateful  contest  shed. 

And  though  she  wept  at  times  in  sore  distress ; 

Returning  homeward,  brother — ,  motherless. 

She  check'd  her  tears  to  gaze  upon  her  sire ; 

Whose  fond  looks  seem'd  as  they  would  never  tire. 

Perchance,  for  errors  past  his  heart  was  mov'd  ; — 

Perchance,  long  lost,  is  ever  dearest  lov'd. 

Howe'er  it  was,  she  pass'd  with  sadden'd  joy, 

With  happy  Lionel,  and  young  Le  Roy, 

Through  the  green  woods,  and  pleasant  vales  of  France, 

To  Calais  ;  now  'neath  Edward's  governance. 

And  thence,  with  honour  due,  they  cross'd  the  seas. 

With  prosperous  pennons  buffeting  the  breeze ; 

Until  with  steep,  white  coasts,  and  swelling  downs. 

Their  longing  sight  dear  native  England  crowns. 
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And  furls  the  weary  sail  its  snowy  wing  ; — 
And  quick  on  shore  the  warworn  soldiers  spring  ;- 
And  wend  their  way  beneath  their  several  chief  ;— 
With  kind  leave-taking,  soldierlike,  and  brief. 
For  nothing  knits  man's  heart  to  heart  so  fast, 
As  blood  together  shed,  and  peril  past. 
And  thence  to  Rougemont,  with  sad  solemn  awe 
For  the  lov'd  dead,  their  course  they  gently  draw. 
And  pay  the  unavailing  tribute  dear. 
Above  their  tombs,  of  memory  and  tear. 
And  rest ; — and  wondering  think  upon  the  ways 
So  dark,  that  led  to  these  serener  days. 


But  sorrow  will  not  always  dwell  with  youth. 

With  age  alone  it  keeps  its  heavy  truth. 

And  now  Rougemont's  domain  rang,  far  and  wide. 

With  festal  joy  for  bridegroom  and  for  bride. 

On  whose  bright  wedding  morn,  the  glad  sun  darts, 

On  no  dark  omens,  and  no  brealdng  hearts. 

But  love  to  love,  and  youth  to  youth,  unite ; 

And  manly  valour  unto  beauty  bright. 

Boding  fair  harvest  of  the  sweetest  fruit, 

When  dance  the  seasons  romid  with  jocund  foot. 


J 
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And  blusliing  maids,  white  kirtled,  slumber  break, 
With  songs,  that  from  the  viol  their  measure  take. 
As  if  a  chorus  of  the  sweetest  throats 
Of  Springtime  tum'd  to  words  their  warbled  notes. 


In  the  breezy  morning  swinging, 
Hark  !     The  wedding  chimes  are  ringing, 
From  the  Abbey,  grey  and  holy ; 
Mingling  mirth  with  melancholy. 

Up  the  hill's  green  side ; 

Down  the  river's  tide ; 

Now  along  the  vale, 

Loud  they  swell  and  faiL 
Sweet  knelling, 
And  telling. 
Beauty,  love,  and  youth  are  meeting  ! 
Youth  is  short,  and  beauty's  fleeting  1 

Sweet  gales  come  the  air  perfuming, 
From  the  meadows  fragrant  blooming 
Sporting  round  the  ancient  towers, 
And  the  bride's  yet  virgin  bowers. 

0 
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Where,  from  bridal  wreath, 
Sister  odours  breathe, 
Round  her  shining  hair, 
Noble,  good,  and  fair. 
Wliose  gladness 
Hath  sadness. 
KnoTving  flowers  and  odours  waning  ; 
And  love  often  false  and  feigning. 

Nathless,  strew  their  paths  with  blossoms. 
Never  yet  met  fonder  bosoms. 
Troubled  tried  are  still  the  truest ; 
Breaking  blade  is  ever  newest. 
While  the  chime  is  peal'd, 
Bursts  some  bud  reveal' d  ; 
Passes  life  away ; 
Change  will  never  stay  ! 
Our  play  time 
Is  May  time  ! 
Leaf  will  fall,  and  wintry  weather 
Come,  ere  fruit  is  fit  to  gather  ! 

And  Henry,  now,  a  gay  and  gallant  squire, 
Bears  himself  proudly,  in  a  rich  attire  ; 
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With  hood  and  girded  sword ;  as  fits  the  heir 

Of  all  Le  Roy's  broad  fiefs  and  Castles  fair. 

And  Hubert  took  fair  Marion  for  bride. 

A  thriving  franklin^^  by  the  Avon's  side. 

Where  stout,  nut-headed  imps  made  greenwood  ring, 

Year  after  year,  with  laugh  and  revelling. 

And  sunshine,  mix'd  with  sorrow,  clos'd  the  day 

Of  good  Sir  Bracy  ;  who  oft  tum'd  away. 

Caressing  some  sweet  grandchild,  for  the  tears 

That  flow'd  for  brave  hopes  dead,  and  vanish'd  years. 

But  thus  it  is  ;   our  life  is  fashion' d  so. 

A  mom  of  sunshine  brings  an  eve  of  woe. 

And  who  endures  bleak  winds,  and  wintry  skies, 

With  joy  shall  see  a  happier  Spring  arise  ! 


^^^"^^^^ 
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NOTES    TO    CANTO     L 


1. — The  Donjon,  was  the  principal  tower  or  keep  of  a  Castle, 
generally  central. 

2. — Although  the  regular  crusades  to  the  Holy  Land  ended  soon 
after  Edward  the  First's  departure,  in  the  capture  of  Acre  by  the 
Saracens,  a  desultory  warfare  was  long  after  maintained  against 
the  Infidels  in  Asia,  Africa,  Prussia,  &c.,  by  those  who  wished  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  arms,  and  merit  the  title  "  Soldiers  of 
the  Cross."  This  is  manifest,  historj"  apart,  from  Chaucer's 
description  of  his  Knight.  And  from  the  1st  scene  of  the  4th  act 
of  Shakspeare's  Richard  the  2nd. 

3. — Robert  Bruce,  the  victor  of  Bannockburn. 

4.' — The  Ghebers,  were  Fire -worshippers  of  Persia. 

5. — It  was  an  ordinary  employment  of  noble  females,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  embroider  religious  vestments  and  ornaments,  as 
w,  11  as  tapestry,  and  their  own  robes. 

6. — The  story  of  the  treachery  of  the  Lombard,  Aymery  de  Pa  vie  ; 
t.ie  attempt  of  Sir  GeoflFry  de  Chargny  to  obtain  possession  of 
Calais  ;  and  his  defeat  by  Edward  and  his  son,  under  the  banner 
of  Sir  Walter  Manny  ;  is  admirably  told  by  Froissart.  Vol.  I., 
chap.  141),  &c. 

7. — According  to  Froissart,  the  celebration  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  was  held  at  Windsor,  on  St.  George's  day,  1344.  The 
number  of  the  Knights  was  twenty-six. 

8. — Ecurie  ;  the  stables 

9. — Quintain  ;  a  revolving  machine,  at  which  they  practised 
tilting.  At  one  end  was  a  flat  board,  or  shield ;  at  the  other, 
generally,  a  bag  of  sand,  by  which  the  dilatory  and  awkward 
tilter  was  struck,  and  often  unhorsed.  Those  who  would  obtain  a 
correct  idea  of  the  training  undergone  by  aspirants  for  the 
honour  of  knighthood  ;  as  pages,  squires,  &c.,  cannot  do  better 
than  consult  the  admirable  Me'moires  eur  I'ancienne  Chevalerie 
of  Sainte  Palaye. 
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10, — Obedience  and  discipline  were  the  first  laws  of  Cldvalry. 
The  anecdotes  of  the  modesty  and  submission  of  the  first 
champions  of  Europe,  are  something  wonderful. 

11. — AgenoiSj  in  Guyenue. 

12. — Symars  ;  gowns.  See  Dryden.  "  The  Flower  and  the 
Leaf." 

13.- — The  tunic  worn  under  the  armour. 

14. — Alezan;  a  horse  of  a  sorrel  colour. 

15. — Cuisses  ;  armour  for  the  thighs. 

16. — Tare  ;  ready,  active. 

17- — The  tower  over  the  principal  gate  and  drawbridge. 

18. — The  outer  court  or  ward  of  the  Castle,  beyond  the  moat, 
and  generally  surrounded  by  a  lower  wall,  or  palisading. 

19 — The  perusal  of  Ste.  Palaye,  and  the  old  Chroniclers,  will 
confirm  this  sketch  of  chivalric  feelings  and  feudal  attachment. 


NOTES  TO  CANTO  II. 


1. — The  Poesies  Provencales,  so  much  in  request  in  times  of 
Chivalry,  a»  occupied  chiefly  by  the  arts  of  Love  and  War. 

2. — A  multitude  of  English  Knights  and  Squires  were  interred 
in  the  Abbeys,  Priories,  and  Cathedrals  of  France,  during  the 
Wars  in  that  country. 

3. — The  Chevalier  "  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche."  Died  in  the 
ensrasrement  with  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  the 
Firsts 

4. — It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  for  our  victories  in  France, 
in  the  middle  ages,  we  were  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
Chivalry  of  Xormandy,  introduced  by  WiUiam. 

5. — An  episcopal  city  of  Normandy,  to  the  west  of  Evreux.  It  was 
in  possession  then,  of  the  Enghsh,  while  the  latter  had  been 
seized  by  France. 

6. — Druidism  prevailed  in  France,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar. 
The  Arch  Grove  was  supposed  to  have  been  near  Chartres,  to  which 
the  Druids  resorted  from  allpsrts.  Csesar,  Bell.  Gull.,  Ub.  6,  cap.  12. 

7. — In  Auvergne. 

S. — In  the  earlier  and  purer  days  of  Chivalry,  the  distinction 
between  Squire  and  Knight  was  decided,  and  permanent.  They 
wore  different  arms  :  and  never  thought  of  entering  the  same  lists. 
In  the  14th  century,  however,  the  distinction  began  to  disappear ; 
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and  Sciuires  and  Knights  entered  the  lists  together.  Squires  now 
appeared  in  the  full  panopl}'  of  Knights,  both  in  lists  and  in  battle ; 
especially  when  on  the  eve  of  •ft-inning  their  spurs.  From  Frois- 
sart's  account,  indeed,  I  am  forced  to  beHeve  that  Ste.  Palaye, 
much  as  he  laments  the  increase  of  the  practice,  understates  it. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Sqmres  refrained  from  bearing 
heraldic  surcoats,  and  emblazoned  shields,  as  well  as  crests  ;  and 
that  their  appointments  were  altogether  of  a  more  modest  descrip- 
tion. At  no  time  could  they  assume  the  title  of  Knight,  previous 
to  the  "  adoubement." 

9. — The  notes  sounded  on  the  horn,  at  the  death  of  the  stag. 

10. — He  had  in  fact  out-flanked  the  Prince,  and  taken  up  a 
positicm  in  his  rear. 

11. — The  ransom  was,  in  general,  I  believe,  a  year's  revenue  of 
the  captive's  estates,  to  be  paid  in  person,  at  an  appointed 
place  and  time ;  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  title  and 
privileges  of  Knighthood. 

12. — The  Cross  bow  was  spanned, or  drawn,  by  means  of  a  wind- 
lass. This  rendered  this  powerful  weapon  much  less  ready  and 
efiective  than  the  long  bow,  in  skilful  hands.  The  Genoese  were 
particularly  celebrated  for  the  use  of  the  cross  bow,  and  were 
emploj-ed  bj'  various  nations.  The  arrow  was  called  a  quarrel,  and 
had  a  square  pyramidal  head,  as  the  name  implies. 

13. — The  River  Parret,  or  Pedred,  in  Somersetshire.  At  Stoke 
under  Hamden,  the  Gournaj-s,  says  Camden,  had  a  castle,  and 
hrre  was  buried  Matthew  Gournay,  a  stout  soldier  of  the  time  of 
Edward  the  First,  ag-  d  96.     Froissart  mentions  him  at  Poitiers. 

14. — Gambesons  were  hauberks  quilted  in  gamboised  work,  and 
worn  by  archers,  as  well  as  by  Imights  under  their  chain  mail. 
They  were  stitched  in  parallel  folds,  and  were  called  also  wam- 
boises. 

15. — Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  was  slain  by  a  quarrel  from  a  cross 
bow,  at  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Chalus,  near  Limoges. 

16. — The  Cardinal  of  Perigord.  Whom,  however,  Prince  Edward 
suspected  of  treachery.     See  Froissart. 

17. — The  arra}'  of  the  French  was  threefold.  Each  battalion 
consisting  of  16,000  men.  The  first,  led  by  the  King's  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  French  Marshals.  The  second,  by  the 
King's  three  eldest  sons,  tho  Duke  of  Normandy,  Lewis,  and 
John.  The  third  commanded  by  John  himself,  who  had  with  him 
Philip,  his  youngest. 

18. — A  weapon  of  the  halberd  kind.  The  blade  was  of  a  bill,  ob 
glaive  form,  with  a  spike,  or  other  appendage,  at  the  back. 

19. — The  camail  was  the  hood  and  tippet  of  chain  mail.  The 
chapelle  was  the  conical  helmet,  generally  ^vithout  crest,  vrith 
visor  attached.  See  the  effigy  of  the  Black  Prince  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  It  is  with  great  diffidence  I  venture  to  differ  from  Mr. 
PlaTiche,  in  his  elegant  little  historj'  of  British  costume.  He 
seems  to  think  that  the  popular  notion  of  the  Black  Prince  being 
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SO  denominated  from  the  colour  of  his  armour  Is  a  delusioti ; 
and  that  he  was  probably  so  called  from  the  terror  he  inspired  in 
his  enemies.  The  practice,  however,  of  wearing  coloured  armour, 
according  to  tlie  fancy  of  the  knight,  or  on  account  of  some 
peculiar  circumstances,  is  so  consistent  with  the  customs  of 
Chivalry,  and  in  the  present  instance  accords  so  well  with  the  simple 
severity  of  the  Prince's  character,  that  I  have  preferred  retaining 
the  popular  idea.  Speede,  quoted  by  Baker,  says,  "from  his 
dreadful  acts  hath  little  probability."  Speede  rightly  considering, 
that  he  was  a  courteous  and  modest  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  dreaded 
warrior. 

20.  This  harangue  contains  almost  the  literal  words  ascribed 
by  Froissart  to  the  Prince. 

21.  Sir  Jolm  Chandos,  one  of  the  most  renowned  knights  of  his 
time. 

22.  This  was  Sir  Denys  Morbeque  of  Artois,  wh ^  subsequently 
took  John  of  France  prisoner.  The  Gascons  were  bold,  hardy  sol- 
diers, and  much  attached  to  the  EngUsh. 

23.  Lord  James  Audley ,  a  most  accoaiphshed  and  valiant  knight  j 
and  suq^assingly  generous  and  beloved.  He  was  surnamed  "  the 
Good."  Both  he  and  Chandos  were  among  the  fixst  Knights  of  the 
Garter  created  by  Edward. 

24.  These  are,  again,  nearly  the  words  set  down  in  Froissart. 

25.  Sir  Geoffrey  Ciiargny,  who  was  C">ncemed  in  the  attack  on 
Calais.  He  was  one  of  the  stoutest  knights  in  France;  and  was 
slain  by  Lord  Eeginald  Cobham.  Sir  Walter  Woodland  bore  the 
banner  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

26.  'n  the  form  of  a  harrow,  or  portcullis  ;  in  front  of  the  main 
body  of  the  EngUsh  ;  which  was  posted  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lane  comraunicating  with  the  two  positions. 

27    Froissart  gives  this  as  the  cry  of  the  English  archers. 

28.  The  translation  of  Froissart  by  Lord  Bemers  has  "cruel 
and  courageous  as  a  Kon,  he  took  great  delight  to  combat  his 
enemies." 

29. — "  The  Lord  James  Audley,  attended  by  four  -Squires,  had 
placed  himself,  sword  in  hand,  in  front  of  this  battaHon,  much 
before  the  rest,  and  was  performing  wonders.  He  had  advanced, 
through  his  eagerness,  so  far  that  he  engaged  the  Lord  Arnold 
d'Andreghen,  Marshal  of  France^,  under  his  banner,  when  they 
fought  a  considerable  time,  and  the  Lord  Arnold  was  roughly 
ireated.'"    Froissart,  Vol.  i,  chap.  161. 

30. — Equipt  with  armour. 

31. — I  must  here  r-mark,  once  for  all,  that  plate  armour  was 
adopte  1  generally  onl  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  Chain 
mail,  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  forming  the  equipment  of  the 
Knights  up  to  that  period,  and  even  later.  But  as  the  fashions 
in  armour  generally  com.menced  on  the  continent ;  in  Germany, 
Franc?,  or  Italy;  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  person  of  such  im- 
portance as  Lord  Arnold,  might   be  equipt  in  a  manner  that  in 
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fact  obtained  in  England  only  in  the  succeeding  reign.  The 
paldrons  were  pieces  of  armoixr  for  the  shoulders,  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  modem  epaulet.  The  genouilleres  were  the  pieces 
for  the  knee  joint.  With  the  elbow  pieces,  these  were  wrought 
very  fancifully.  For  a  good  specimen  of  these  fopperies,  in  their 
acme,  see  the  figure  of  Sir  Thomas  Peyton,  in  Isleiiam  church, 
Cambridgeshire,  of  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  Given  in  Fosbroke, 
pi.  p.  871,  fig.  16 

32. — Vambrace  ;  piece  for  the  fore-arm. 

33. — Cuisses  ;  armour  for  the  thighs. 

34 — Tassets  were  successive  over-lapping  plates,  jointed  on  to 
the  cuirass,  or  hauberk 

35. — Froissart  says  he  fought  with  a  battle-axe. 

36. — Brassarts  were  pieces  of  armour  for  the  arm  above  the 
elbow.  The  gore  or  gusset  of  mail,  protected  the  armpit,  where 
plate  could  not  be  us.d. 

37. — Froissart  gives  a  list  of  Knights  and  Squires,  interred  in 
the  convents  and  churches  of  Poitiers. 

38. — It  is  superfluous  to  relate  the  noble  conduct  of  the  Prince 
to  his  prisoner.  It  at  once  illustrates  his  own  character,  and  the 
eflFect  of  the  institutions  and  rules  of  chivalry. 
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1. — The  Girouette  or  vane,  in  the  form  of  a  bannor,  in  which 
Fosbroke  thinks  it  originated.  He  follows,  doubtless,  Ste. 
Palaye,  wlio  remarks,  Me'moLres,  part  4,  p.  306,  and  note  : 
That  only  gentlemen  and  nobility  had  the  right  of  placing  them 
on  their  houses  and  chateaux. 

■?. — Free  Companions.  Free  Pillag-^rs  Routiers.  Routes. 
Brabanfons.  These  were  the  names  applied  to  a  class  of  men, 
whose  principles  and  character  varied,  from  time  to  time,  only  in 
degree.  In  the  international  wars  in  France  there  arose,  at  a 
very  early  period,  a  body  of  men  composed  of  indiWduals  of  all 
countries  ;  the  outscourings  of  armies,  disbanded  garrisons, 
ruined  adventurers,  &c.,  who  were  ready  to  fight  for  pay,  on  any 
side,  and  plundered  all  parties  indiscriminately.  1  will  give  a 
short  extract  from  Froissart,  to  show  one  extreme  of  the  scale,  by 
which  they  are  to  bj  estimated.  He  saj-s  Pope  Innocent  ordered 
a  crusade  against  them  for  the  mischief  they  did  by  "  robbing 
wherever  tuey  could  find  anything  ;  by  \-iolating  women,  both 
young  and  old,  without  pity ;  and  killing  men,  women,  and 
children,  without  mercy,  who  had  done  co  ill  to  them  ;  for  he  was 
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reckoned  the  "bravest,  and  tlie  most  honoured,  who  coiild  boast  c. 
the  most  villainous  actions  "  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  many 
bands  of  Free  Companions  were  superior  to  these  miscreants,  and 
performed  good  service,  although  it  was  ever  venal,  both  in 
France  and  Italy.  The  highest  class  seem  to  have  been  mere 
soldiers  of  fortune  ;  the  lowest,  the  gangs  of  common  highway- 
men. 

3. — The  surcoat ,  worn  over  the  armour,  and  embroidered  with 
the  heraldic  bearings. 

4. — Here  used  for  the  housekeeper  of  the  Castle. 

5. — For  an  account  of  this  ancient,  powerful,  and  singular 
family,  consult  Froissart,  Vol.  III. 

6. — The  Lord  Paramount. 

7. -Silk 

8.— The  companion. 

9. — This  is  not  intended,  as  implying  that  such  a  bond  generally 
existed  among  the  Free  Companies.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  circum- 
stances and  the  place. 

10— The  Gave  de  Pau,  in  Beam 

11 — The  Parlour,  in  Monasteries  and  Castles,  was  the  room 
appropriated  to  retirement,  society,  and  conversation.  As  indeed 
its  name  impHes. 

12.  — Cramosin ;  crimson. 

13.  — Samite,  was  a  rich  silk. 

14.  -  These  Egyptian  Deities  were  closely  connected.  Isis  was 
much  affected  by  magicians  See  Apulcius,  Metamorph.  Ub.  2. 
For  a  full  account  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  the  search  of  Isis  after 
the  body  of  Osiris,  dismembered  by  Typhon,  see  Plutarch,  in 
Iside  et  Osiride. 

15. -The  veiled  Isis  at  Sais.  The  same,  Plutarch  says,  as 
Athenaia  ;  Pallas.  On  the  base  of  the  image  was  inscribed,  "  I 
am  all  that  was,  is,  and  shall  be  :  and  my  veil  no  mrrtal  hath 
lifted  "     See  SchiUer's  fine  Ballad  on  the  Veiled  Statue  at  Sais. 

16. — Astarte,  in  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  De  Xatura  Deorum, — 
lib.  3,  is  the  Syrian  Venus.     See  Lucian,  De  Dea  Syria. 

17  — Magicians  and  sorcerers  were  always  suspected  of  human 
sacrifices,  and  other  atrocities.     See  Horace,  Epode  5. 

18.— The  magiciaii  has  an  easteru  name.  The  Saracens  were 
not  expelled  from  Spain  until  the  middle  of  the  loth  century  : 
having  been  in  possession  of  part  of  it  for  700  years.  Hence  there 
was  a  constant  flow  of  those  arts  and  practices,  for  which  the 
Arabs  and  other  Asiatic  ard  African  tribes  were  famous,  into 
Europe. 

19. — Ormuzd  and  Arimanes,  in  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  and 
the  Magi,  were  the  respective  principles  of  Good  and  Evil. 

20. — Fumiga^^ion  appears  to  have  been,  usually,  the  first  process 
with  Magicians.  And  it  accords  with  common  sense,  that  when 
the  senses  were  drugged  and  drunk  with  some  intoxicating  or  nar- 
cotic perfume,  delusion  would  much  more  readily  ensue. 
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21. — The  Ptntacle  was  a  figure  construded  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  three  triaogles,  and  was  supposed  to  have  magical  proper- 
ties. 

22.—  Runes  signified  songs  of  enchantment,  as  well  as  those 
hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  which  have  puzzled  antiquarians  so 
sorely.  They  prevailed  chiefly  among  the  Northern  European 
nations,  and  in  North  Tartary. 

23. — The  Labyrinth  at  Crocodilopolis,  above  the  Lake  Moeris, 
described  by  Herodotus,  Euterpe,  14S.  He  says,  for  wonder,  it 
exceeded  the  Pyramids. 

24.— See  note  14  of  this  Canto. 

2o: — Plato  studied  in  Egypt,  as  is  well  known.  For  this  myste- 
rious system  of  proportions,  from  which  I  never  elicited  anything 
but  a  headache,  see  his  Timseus,  Ed.  Bipont.     Vol.  9,  p.  312. 

26. — The  Eoman  Augurs  were  thought.  %vith  great  probability, 
to  have  dra^vn  their  art  from  Etruria,  whose  inhabitants,  time 
immemorial,  had  been  famous  for  Divination. 

27  — Pythagoras  settled  at  (.rotona,  when  about 40  years  of  age. 
Clinton  seems  in  doubt  about  the  exact  chronology  of  his  life.  But 
he  could  hardly  be,  as  Plutarch  seems  lo  suggest,  contemporary 
with  Numa.  He  was  considered  to  be  a  "  thaumatourgos,"  or 
worker  of  prodigies,  as  well  as  a  philosopher.  See  his  life,  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Ed.  Wetsten,  with  notes  by  Menagius. 

28. — See  Life,  by  Diog.  Laert.  sect.  25 — 35. 

29. — Pj'thagoras  asserted  that  his  soul  had  previously  existed  in 
the  bodies,  successively,  of  ^thalides,  Kuphorbus,  Hermotimus, 
and  Pyrrhus,  Euphorbus  being  wounded  by  Menelaus,  at  the 
Biege  of  Tro)'. 

-     30. — Egeria  is  the  Nymph  who  is  supposed  to  have  met  Numa, 
secretly,  in  h^r  grotto,  at  Aricia. 

Plato  and  Pythagoras  appear  to  have  derived  a  kindred  mysti- 
cism from  their  intercourse  with  Egjpt. 

31. — Diogenes  Laertius  says  that  Pythagoras  immolated  a 
hecatomb,  on  di-covering  the  property  of  the  Square  of  the  Hypo- 
tenuse.   Euclid  1.47.     He  was  a  profound  geometrician. 

32.' — The  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon.  Quintus  Curtius,  lib. 
5.,  cap.  1. 

33.    The  Arabian  and  Eastern  tales  are  full  of  such  legends. 

34 — The  Gymnosophists  are  supposed  identical  with  the 
Brachmanes  or  Brahmins  of  India.  Sina  corresponded  nearly 
with  China.  The  travels  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  extended  to  the 
interior  of  India. 

35. — Mantichora,  an  animal,  part  Man,  part  Lion.  Pantarbas,  a 
precious  stone,  with  a  peculiar  attraction  for  all  other  gems. 

Dragons,  hunted  by  Magicians,  the  scales  of  which  were  Talis- 
mans. 

These  were  a  few  of  the  wonders  encountered  by  Apollonius  in 
his  travels.     See  his  Life,  by  Philostratus. 

36. — Thessaly  was  celebrated  fur  its  Witches  ;  who  extracted  the 
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bodies  from  the  sepulclires,  for  magical  purposes.  See  Horace, 
Sat.  lib  1.8. 

37.^ — The  Christian  Fathers  supposed  the  Heathen  Oracles  to 
have  been  inspired  by  Demons. 

38. — The  Mysteries  of  Ceres  at  Elensis.  At  the  period  of  the 
decay  of  Paganism,  and  the  rise  of  Christianity,  the  Grseco- African 
towns  swarmed  with  Magicians  and  Mago-philosophers. 

39. — ApoUonius  is  said  to  have  been  devoured  by  dogs  in  a 
temple,  where  he  was  confined,  in  Crete. 

However,  it  seems,  his  chains  were  found  broken  ;  and  heavenly 
voices  were  heard,  proclaiming  his  beatification. 

40. — ApoUonius  of  Tyana  is  the  Mago-philosopher,  who  has 
been  opposed  to  Christ,  by  Pagans  and  Infidels.  Hierocles  wrote 
a  Parallel ;  which  Eusebius  answered.  Impostor  as  he  was,  he 
obtained  considerable  reputation  ;  and  had  temples  erected  to 
him.  He  was  an  odd  compound  of  Philosopher,  Prophet,  and 
Magician.     He  flourished  not  many  years  after  Christ. 

41. — He  is  said  to  have  conversed  with  the  shade  of  Achilles. 

42.— The  Magian  Spirit  of  EvLl. 

43. — Merlin  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  Demon  by  an 
earthly  mother. 

44. — Merlin  was  born  near  Caermarthen,  on  the  river  Towy. 
"  There  is  in  this  forest,"  said  Merhn  the  Wild,  '"  an  oak  laden  with 
years.  I  saw  it  when  it  was  beginning  to  grow.  I  saw  the  acorn 
whence  it  arose,  germinate,  and  become  a  tree.  I  have  then  lived 
a  long  time."  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  supposed  life  of  Merlin, 
quoted  by  Yillemarque.  in  Keightley's  Fairy  Mythology. 

I  may  note  here,  that  Brittany  and  Wales  were  closely  con- 
nected. The  former,  the  ancient  name  of  which  was  Armorica, 
receiving  large  colonies  from  the  latter. 

45. — Arthur,  son  of  Uther  Pendragon.  He  was  supposed  by 
his  fond  subjects  never  to  have  died :  but  to  be  concealed  in  Fairy 
Land  ;  whence  he  was  to  return,  and  reign  again,  in  great  glory. 

46. — Stonehenge  is  said  to  have  been  removed  by  Merhn  from 
Ireland,  where  it  was  called  the  Giant's  Dance  ;  and  placed  where 
it  now  stands.  See  Camden  in  Wiltshire;  and  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth's Chronicle. 

47. — Mona  or  Angles^a  ;  where  the  chief  groves  of  the  Druids 
were  The  Druids  are  well  known  to  have  used  human  sacrifices. 
Tacitus,  Aunal.  14.  30. 

48. — The  Misseltoe.  a  parasite  of  the  oak,  was  cut  at  a  certain 
time  with  a  gold<^n  sickle. 

49. — It  appears  to  have  been  a  belief  among  the  votaries  of 
Magic,  that  there  wns  a  certain  word,  or  Xame.  of  omnipotent 
power  in  the  world  of  shades.  Milton  has  "  the  dreaded  name  of 
Demogorgon." 

In  eonclusicn  I  may  observe,  that  in  an  age  of  great  general 
ignorance,  there  were  certain  individuals  who  gave  themselves  to 
the  study  of  sciences,  and  secrets,  of  which  the  traces  are  in  a 
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great  measure  lost,  even  to  us.  Can  any  one,  for  instance,  give 
a  perfectly  rational  account  of  the  erection  of  the  Pyramids,  with 
the  means  we,  at  present,  know  to  have  then  existed  ?  Wliat 
power  these  people  had  of  producing  illusions,  and  seeming  mira- 
cles, we  can  easily  estimate,  by  reflecting  on  the  wonders  of 
modem  science, compared  to  the  meagre  knowledge  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  The  old  Chroniclers  abound  with  accounts  of  these  practices. 
For  a  singular  instance,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  Froissart's 
description  of  the  Court  of  the  Counts  de  Foix,  in  his  third 
volume. 
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1. — A  large  kind  of  machine  crossbow,  that  threw  stones  with 
great  force. 

2. — The  Aventaille  was  the  piece  covering  the  face,  with  open- 
ings for  sight  and  breathing. 

3. — The  Barbican,  over  the  gateway. 

4. — The  Misericorde  was  a  long  thin  dagger  which  knights  wore 
generally  at  the  right  hip  ;  and  vriih.  which  they  dispatched  their 
adversaries,  (the  word  being  a  grim  pun  of  the  middle  ages)  or 
forced  them  to  surrender  on  ransom. 

5. — Bastion  towers  projected  from  the  wall ;  and  served  to 
strengthen  the  defence.  Semibastions  were  unenclosed  on  the 
interior  side. 

6. — Here,  the  Constable  of  the  Castle,  who  commanded  and  de- 
fended it  in  his  lord's  absence. 

7. — If  any  one  thinks  these  illusions  extravagant,  I  would  beg 
him  to  read  the  1st  chap.,  4th  book,  and  note,  of  Mottley's  Rise 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,  for  what  took  place  three  centuries  after  ; 
among  enlightened  Protestants  :  in  one  of  the  most  learned  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  same  chapter  contains  also  a  proof  of  the 
incredible  trust  placed  in  magical  predictions. 

8.—"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest !" 

9. — The  Battering  Ram  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  engines 
of  ancient  attack.  It  was  a  huge  beam,  fronted  with  iron,  gene- 
rally in  the  shape  of  a  ram's  head  ;  whence,  and  from  its  motion, 
its  name.  It  swung,  suspended  from  a  lift ;  being  hauled  back, 
and  impelled  against  the  walls  or  gates.  Another  formidable 
machine  was  the  Storming  Tower.  This  was  a  huge  turret  of 
wood,  having  several  stories,  or  platforms,  covered  sometimes 
with  damp  hides,  to  preserve  it  from  fire  ;  and  pushed  close  up  to 
the  fortifications  on  wheels  or  rollers.    It  had  bridges    which 
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were  either  let  down  or  slidden  forward,  at  the  proper  height,  on 
the  battlements  ;  and  on  which  the  besiegers  endeavoured  to  force 
their  wav  into  the  Castle  or  Fort. 

10.— See  note  2,  to  Canto  1. 

11.— It  was  the  custom  for  Knights  to  tie  their  ladye's  scarf 
round  the  arm  in  battle  or  tournament,  as  well  as  to  wear  it  on 
their  helm.     Thebrassart  protected  the  upper  arm. 

12. — This  was  the  celebrated  and  dreaded  Greek  Fire.  For  an 
account  of  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  Gibbon's  o2nd  chapter. 
Water  had  no  effect  upon  it.  The  real  composition  of  it  is,  I  be- 
lieve I  may  say,  even  now,  unknown,  although  Xaptha,  doubt- 
less, was  a  main  ingredient.  They  projected  the  Fire  from  tubes  ; 
or  shot  it  from  cross-bows.  It  was  used  with  success  at  the  de- 
fence of  Constantinople,     See  Froissart,  Yol.  L,  chap.  157. 

13. — The  Pavis  was  a  tall,  broad  buckler  ;  used  for  the  defence 
of  the  archers,  while  shooting. 

14.— This  kind  of  illusion  was  called  the  Glamour.  Borrow  has 
some  curious  instances,  I  think,  in  his  Gipsies  in  Spain  ,•  and 
which  sufficiently  correspond  with  the  Arabian  and  Eastern  Tales 
of  Enchantment. 

15. — The  Festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  observed  with  a 
variety  of  superstitious  ceremonies,  in  the  ^Middle  Ages.  They 
appear  to  have  been  mainly  connected  with  the  Summer  Solstice. 
See  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  Vol  I.,  p.  298.     Bohn. 

16. — This  was  generally  the  situation  of  the  Dungeons,  and 
places  of  concealment,  in  the  Xorman  Castles. 

17- — Sir  John  Chandos  and  Sir  Walter  Manny.  Two  of  the 
boldest  and  stoutest  knights  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 
and  very  formidable  in  the  French  wars      See  Froissart,  passim. 

18. — The  Keep  sometimes  enclosed  a  smaller  court,  the  build- 
ings forming  a  sort  of  quadrangle. 

19.  — Arden,  the  Woodland  north  of  the  Avon,in  Warwickshire. 

20. — There  were  few  Castles,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  had  some 
secret  outlet,  by  subterraneous  passages,  or  otherwise.  They 
were  useful  for  the  purposes  of  despotic  wrong  ;  and  as  a  despe- 
rate resource,  when  all  other  means  failed,  of  relief  or  safety. 
Froissart,  passim.  Fosbroke  I.,  518.  To  whose  learned  and  in- 
valuable Work  on  Antiquities  I  am  much  indebted. 

21. — See  Canto  1,  and  Xote  9,  to  the  same. 

22.— Slain  in  the  Chase. 

23  — Franklin  ;  a  Freeholder  exempt  from  villenage. 
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THE  CROSS  AND  THE  MEDAL, 


A    POEM, 


HENRY  J.  VERLANDER,  B.A 


PREFACE. 


I  planned  the  following  Poem,  and  wrote  it,  as  far 
as  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  in  1836.  Many  years, 
mifavourable  to  study  and  poetry,  inteiTened ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1856  that  I  finished  it.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  have  made  it  more  elaborate ; 
but  a  very  high  polish  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  my  personages ;  who,  probably, 
will  be  thought,  even  now,  to  be  too  good  scholars  for 
their  stations.  My  boyhood  was  familiar  with  the  old 
Waterloo  Guardsmen.  I  learned  the  principles  of 
equitation  in  their  school ;  and  obtained  many  of  my 
incidents  from  the  personal  narrative  of  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  2nd  Regiment ;  who  died  lately,  full  of  years  and 
honour,  in  Chelsea  Hospital.  Apart,  therefore,  from 
that  pride,  which  Englishmen  all  take  in  athletic  and 
valiant  prowess,  I  had  some  reason  for  selecting  as  I 
have,  the  antagonist  of  my  tale.  Not  that  any,  French 
or  English,  were  found  wanting  in  that  tenible  time  ; 
60  fertile  in  examples  of  extraordinary  valour,  and 
tremendous  endurance,  among  both  nations.  Most  of 
the  incidents  will  be  found  in  the  various  accounts  of 
the  War  ;  or  are  consistent  with  what  is  there  related. 
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CANTO  I. 

Glory  !     Thy  star  in  other  days, 
When  life  was  lusty  in  these  veins, 

"Was  that  fierce  orb,  o'er  whose  red  rays 
Mankind  have  deem'd  the  War  God  reigns. 

So  fiercely  doth  its  doubtful  light 

In  the  far  West  make  sad  the  night. 

Then  did  I  glory  in  my  might 

Of  youth  ;  and  stretch'd  each  quivering  limb, 
Whose  strength  I  thought  not  Time  could  dim, 

Like  a  young  war-horse  for  the  fight. 

And  deem'd  all  earthly  things  were  tame. 

To  those  wild  words.  War,  Blood,  and  Fame  ! 
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Alas  !     'Tis  now  no  longer  so. 
These  veins  have  lost  their  lusty  flow. 
And  I  could  smile,  though  not  in  gladness, 
To  think  that  Youth's  hot  Spring  and  Madness 
Could  reign  in  limbs  so  shrunk  and  dry. 
And  weak  as  those  that  meet  my  eye. 
And  I,  the  boy  who  used  to  range 
O'er  plain  and  hill,  and  fear  no  change, 
Of  heat  or  cold,  now  shrink  and  creep, 
Where  the  bright  sun  may  warm  my  sleep ! 

And  now,  to  me,  a  different  star 
Lights  up  the  evening  of  my  days. 
With  brighter  orb  and  milder  rays  ; 
And  fixes  these  dim  eyes  afar, 
O'er  the  horizon  of  the  grave. 
The  Star  of  BQm  who  died  to  save  ! 

And  yet,  I  do  suppose,  that  thus, 

This  fire  of  Youth  is  given  to  us 

For  noble  aims ;  and  there  may  be 

Too  much  of  that  Philosophy, 

Which  seeks  to  quench  the  warrior's  flame, 

And  render  men  more  mild  and  tame. — 
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At  least,  I  cannot  deem  him  man, 

Who  shrinks  to  battle  in  the  van, 

For  Comitry,  Freedom,  and  the  Hearth 

Which  rear'd  his  Youth,  and  saw  his  birth  ! 

'Tis  not  for  those  of  lowly  lot 
Always  to  say,  if  just  or  not 
The  cause  for  which  their  blood  is  spilt. 
But  they  who  play  the  game  of  life, 
Who  fix  the  field  and  set  the  strife, 
Theirs  is  the  Glory,  theirs  the  Guilt, — 
If  such  there  be, — And  this  should  cause 
The  throwers  of  the  die  to  pause. 
For,  fearful  must  the  reckoning  be, 
When  entering  on  Eternity, 
The  page  all  smear'd  with  tears  and  blood, 
Display'd  before  their  shrinking  eye ! 
Record  of  every  groan  and  sigh ; 
Spent  for  Ambition's  selfish  mood  ! 
God  !   Can  a  single  wretched  soul 
Suffice  to  expiate  the  whole  ? — 

But  this  is  not  my  theme. — The  praise 
Of  Chiefs  and  Heroes  has  its  lays. 
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From  the  fierce,  wayward,  godlike  boy 
Whose  tomb  still  threatens  perjur'd  Troy, 
To  leaders  who  no  longer  wield 
The  quivering  lance  and  shining  shield. 

At  whose  portentous  orb  uprais'd, 
Whole  armies  fled  along  the  field, 

And  from  their  walls  in  terror  gaz'd. 
And  yet,  whose  breath  alone,  destroys 
In  the  same  time  a  hundred  Troys. — 
Such  had,  and  have  their  praise.     To  me, 
More  humble  deeds  a  theme  must  be. 
Of  those  who  shed,  without  a  name, 
The  blood  that  dyes  another's  Fame. 
Yet  spilt,  albeit,  as  willingly 
As  if  their  glory  was  the  same. 

'Tis  now  some  years,  when  yet  this  hair 
^      Which  on  my  brow  lies  bleach'd  and  bare, 
Was  dark  and  shining,  and  the  need 
Unfelt  by  me  of  staff  or  steed; — 
When  I  was  free  as  is  the  air. 
And  lov'd  to  wander  here  and  there. 
In  search  of  Nature  and  of  Man; 
New  scenes  and  other  hearts  to  scan. 
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It  chanced  that,  tempted  on  my  way, — 
Where  Windsor's  turrets,  prond  and  grey, 
Rise  o'er  the  green  and  waving  woods 
Like  cliffs  amid  the  surging  floods, — 
Except  a  small  rude  Inn  which  stood 

Beside  the  wild  and  lonely  road, 

No  roof  or  shelter  met  my  eye, 

From  the  long  way,  and  threatening  sky. 

In  sooth,  'twas  matter  small  to  me 

Whate'er  my  place  of  rest  might  be. 

And  that  was  fitter  to  my  mind 

Where  Nature  revels  unconfin'd. 

Than  where  man's  cold  and  guarded  art 

Shields  off  the  eye  glance  from  the  heart. 

I  enter'd.     And  in  truth,  though  low. 

Yet  cleanliness  did  there  abide. 

And,  as  I  felt  the  cheerful  glow 

That  pour'd  forth  from  the  chimney  wide ; 

And  trod  upon  the  sanded  floor, 

With  bright  bricks  seemlily  pav'd  o'er, 

I  felt  how  soon  the  mind  can  bless 

A  homely  state  with  happiness. 

A  widow,  with  an  only  child, 

Was  she  who  own'd  the  house. — A  mild, 
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Yet  serious,  venerable  dame. 
To  whom  that  hut  and  her  good  name 
Were  all. — She  had  kept  both  unspoil'd, 
And  pray'd  her  child  might  do  the  same. 
Infirm,  yet  healthful,  on  her  che^k 
The  rose  of  youth  had  left  a  streak. 
And  o*er  such  work  as  may  engage 
The  feeble  hands  and  eyes  of  age, 
From  mom  tiU  night  in  that  low  room 
She  sat,  whatever  guests  might  come. 
Silent,  nor  ever  would  intrude 
Upon  their  talk  with  licence  rude. 
But  mild  respond,  whoe'er  might  ask, 
Then  bend  in  silence  o'er  her  task. 
And,  sooth,  the  awe  of  virtuous  years, 
An  awe  the  rudest  still  reveres, 
Would  oft  restrain  excess,  and  stay 
ISklirth  ere  it  grew  to  ribaldry. 

I  had  been  used  to  make  a  home  ; 
And  was  not  bashful  in  my  ways, 
(In  England  'tis  our  blame,  or  praise) 

Or  check'd  by  cold  distrust,  as  some. 

And  stiU  was  glad,  where'er  I  sped, 

Of  life  another  page  to  read. 
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And  now  towards  the  hearth  I  drew  ; 
Where  sat  the  guests,  who  were  but  two. 


Both  were  advanc'd  in  years,  and  tall, 
More  than  in  common  doth  befall 
The  eye  to  meet.     And,  in  their  port, 
The  frank,  bold  bearing,  war  had  taught. 
And  that  unquailing  glance  of  eye 
That  never  recks  of  danger  nigh. 
Not  such  as  timid  bullies  wear. 
When  striving  to  outface  their  fear. 
But  plain  it  was,  to  him  who  scann'd, 
Both  were  not  in  their  native  land. 
For  though,  on  either,  time  and  toil, 
And  war,  had  dy'd  their  deepest  soil, 
Yet  one  was  darker  of  the  two. 
And,  matching  with  his  olive  hue, 
An  eye  as  black  as  is  the  jet, 
With  the  salt  sea  foam  freshly  wet  ; 
And  hair  which  once  as  darkly  shone, 
But  now  the  white  were  two  for  one. 
His  lip  and  chin's  thick  curtain  lent 
A  fierceness  to  each  lineament. 
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Bnt,  though,  at  times,  a  cloud  of  sadness 
Stole  o'er  his  face,  it  did  not  stay. 
But  snatches  of  an  idle  lay- 
Burst  from  the  heart's  habitual  gladness. 
And  well  I  read  within  his  eye, 
That  war,  with  him,  was  rerelry. 
Child  of  the  pleasant  land  of  France, 
Where  Glory's  an  inheritance. 
And  though  his  garb  was  poor  and  bare, 
It  seem'd  to  give  him  little  care. 
And  if  escap'd  a  shrug  or  sigh, 
'Twas  when  a  small  Cross  met  his  eye. 
Fix'd  on  his  heart,  which  seem'd  to  bring 
Some  sad  thoughts  back.     Which,  yet,  he'd  fling 
Quckly  aside.     Then,  as  before, 
Laugh,  as  he  caroll'd  Chansons  boire. 

The  other  had  the  Saxon  eye. 

And  hair  of  chestnut,  mix'd  with  grey. 

And  bore  himself  right  soldierly, 

Though  not  so  fiercely,  or  so  gay. 

As  the  Yieux  Garde.     Of  stronger  mould, 

And  fresher  cheek,  though  full  as  old. 
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He  seem'd  as  lie  could  guide  his  rein, 

And  deal  his  stroke  as  cool  in  fight, 

As  when  upon  the  mimic  plain, 

With  ranks  unbroken,  trappings  bright, 

They  pranced  before  fair  eyes,  that  gave 

Their  loveliest  glances  to  the  brave. 

And  on  his  broad  chest,  glittering,  shone 

The  record  of  a  battle  won. 

From  foes  who  reck'd  not  of  defeat 

While  yet  a  pulse  remain'd  to  beat. 

Snch  were  my  fellow  guests,  chance -brought 

To  the  same  shelter  that  I  sought. 

And  though  no  costly  wine  was  pour'd 

In  bright  libations  round  the  board, 

Yet  such  plain  beverage  as  is  stor'd 

In  cellars  of  so  low  a  roof. 

Was  there  before  them. — 'Twas  enough. — 

At  least  it  reach'd  the  heart  as  well. 

Which  harder  fare  had  oft  befel. 

We  gave  such  greeting  as  doth  pass 

When  storm,  or  other  evil  case. 

Levels  all  men,  and  strips  aside 

The  garb  of  cold  reserve  and  pride. 
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For,  though  the  harshness  of  our  tongue 
Caus'd  him  to  do  our  speech  some  wrong, 
Yet  could  the  veteran  Gaul  express 
His  thought  with  native  politesse. 
It  needs  small  pains  in  those  who  seek, 
Of  their  own  deeds  to  make  men  speak. 
If  they  have  fought,  or  travell'd  far, 
Or  suffer'd  much  by  sea,  or  war. 
And,  freely  granted  my  request 

That  each  should  tell  what  deeds  had  won 
The  Order  cherished  on  his  breast, 

'Twas  thus  the  Gaul  his  tale  begun. 

"  My  Cross  !     Yes,  forty  years  ago, 
Thou  wert  the  star  that  threw  its  shine 
Above  my  path,  and  far  below 
I  deem'd  all  radiance,  match 'd  with  thine ! 
'Twas  then  I  danc'd  beneath  the  trees, 

The  almond  trees  of  sunny  France  ! 
I  and  Annette.  And  when  the  breeze 

Brought  sounds  that  woke  us  from  our  trance, 
Though  it  might  cost  a  sigh  or  two 
To  leave  ma  belle,  I  think  that  few 
Started  more  ready  at  the  call ; 
Or  felt  it  less  a  pain  to  fall 
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For  France  and  Glory ;  and  to  be 

One  of  the  first  among  the  free  ! 

My  first  campaign  was  Italy. 

And  my  first  general  and  my  last, 

He,  who  but  now  from  life  is  past. — 

And  now,  'tis  useless  to  lament, 

You  may  have  done  with  good  intent. 

But  never  shall  the  world  again, 

As  never  did  she,  till  his  time, 

Behold  a  spirit  so  sublime 

As  his,  who  died  within  his  chain  ! 

Mon  Empereur  !     There  now  remains' 

But  little  life  within  these  veins. 

I  cannot  now  unbend  my  will, 

But  what  I  have  been  must  be  still. 

Thy  Garde.  ! — And  if  there  is  a  stain 

On  those  who  love  thee,  'tis  in  vain 

To  hide  it  in  a  dress  and  name, 

That  suit  not  well  with  this  old  frame. — 

All  that  I  lov'd  are  dead. — And  I 

Have  nothing  now  to  do,  but  die. — 

But  could  not,  'till  I  saw  his  grave, 

0*er  which  St.  Helen's  willows  wave. — 
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For  tliis  I  sav'd  tlie  little  wealth 

My  father  left  his  youngest  son  ; 
And  in  your  ships  have  sail'd  by  stealth, 

And  look'd  upon  his  lonely  stone. 
To  say  the  truth,  'twas  wisely  done, 
To  keep  his  bones  in  that  far  Isle. 
Napoleon's  tomb  upon  our  soil, 

Had  waken' d  memories,  it  were  well 
For  those  who'd  rule  to  quench  and  quell ! 
Yes  !     I  hare  stood  beside  his  tomb. 
Oh  !     How  I  envied  him  his  doom. 
The  lonely  sentinel,  whose  pace 
Circled  around  that  hallow'd  place  I 
Oh  !     "WTio  should  have  the  sacred  trust, 
But  his  old  Guard,  to  keep  his  dust  ? — 
It  might  have  sooth' d  his  spirit's  rest, 
(I  can  but  think,  although  no  priest) 
If  one  of  his  old  faithful  brave 
Kept  watch  above  his  chieftain's  grave ! 
But  allons  !     This  is  sad.     I  Uve. 
And  such  delights  as  life  can  give, 
Whose  dregs  are  flowing  thick  and  slow. 
It  were  not  wise  to  dash  with  woe. 
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Yet,  ere  I  take  the  tale  again, 

That  tells  of  my  own  joy  and  pain, 

One  word  I'll  spend  upon  the  dead, 

Whose  sins  must  rest  upon  his  head, 

But  needed  not  the  coward  lie 

Of  envious,  fear-bom  calumny. — 

It  hath,— Diable  !     I  loth  to  dwell 

Upon  the  slander  I  repel, — 

It  hath  been  said  Napoleon  fear'd. 

Yes  I     I  have  heard  such  charge  averr'd. 

/,  who  have  seen  him,  when  the  hail 

Of  Hell  was  hurtling  through  our  ranks, 
And  even  Murat  seem'd  to  quail. 

Rush  on  the  bridge  from  Arcole's  banks. 
And  plant  the  Eagle  in  the  van  ! 

As  if  he  bore  a  charmed  life  I 
(And  sooth  I  deem'd  him  more  than  man. 

To  'scape  unhurt  from  such  a  strife) 
And  look  reproach  upon  his  band, 
And  wave  them  forward  with  his  hand  ! 
And  they,  all  fear  at  once  forgot, 
Charged  on  to  death  ! — How  should  they  not  ? — 

"  It  is  enough. — The  million  brave 
Who  toil'd,  and  bled,  and  found  a  grave  ; 
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Too  happy  if  Napoleon's  eye 

Glanced  on  their  dying  agony  ; 

Had  scorn' d  a  chief,  who,  while  they  bled 

Own'd  blood  too  costly  to  be  shed. 

"  The  first  six  years  of  my  new  life 
Wax  somewhat  dim  within  my  brain. 
I  cannot  now  recall  each  strife 
Distinctly  from  the  crowded  train 

Of  sieges,  marches,  victories. 
When  Austria  pour'd  its  streams  of  men, 

Surge  after  surge,  of  giant  size. — 
A  tide  that  never  ebb'd  again. 

"  They  are  recorded. — It  is  said. 

We  wrought  some  deeds  of  ruth  and  dread 

That  will  not  bear  discourse  or  light. — 

I  know  not.     'Twas  my  part  to  fight. — 

I  did  so.     Perhaps  as  well  as  most. — 

To  reason, — ^that  was  not  my  post. 

And  yet,  I  think  that  you  may  know 

A  Frenchman  not  a  cniel  foe. 

And  if  we  seem  more  stem  and  fierce 

Than  others,  'tis  our  climate's  curse. 
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But  it  is  fair  that  I  confess 
I  wish  our  fame  one  deed  the  less. 
You've  heard  of  Pa-s^ia.* — I  have  seen 
Some  slaughter.     Have  beheld  the  keen 

Remorseless  bayonet's  clashing  jar, 
Like  hayfields  ridge  the  plain  of  war ; 
And  march'd  to  where  the  belching  flame 
From  gaping  cannon,  scorching,  came. 
And  there  would  march  again.     But  not 
Renew  the  horrors  of  that  spot ! — 
Peace  came  ;  and  I  was  now  a  scarr'd 
And  beau  jeune  Caporal  of  the  Guard. 
And  then  I  thought  of  dear  Annette, 
And  of  my  home,  but  did  not  fret. 
For  there  was  not  a  man  among 
That  army  (and  a  finer  throng 
Of  fearless  men  you  would  not  see, 
Than  that  brave  band  of  Italy) 
Who  did  not  feel  his  home  where'er 
Napoleon  and  the  Eagles  were  ! 

"  Our  leisure  was  not  long. — 'Twas  May. 
And  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky  were  gay 
With  the  fresh  brilliancy  of  day. 
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Fifty  white  sail  ride  gallantly 

O'er  the  blue  calmness  of  the  sea. 

Like  swans  upon  a  summer  lake, 

That  scarce  its  glassy  stillness  break. 

And  thirty  thousand  Frenchmen  part 

From  every  tie  that  binds  the  heart ! 

Wives,  children,  friends,  and  France  ;  nor  know 

Wherefore  or  whither  'tis  they  go  ! 

But  Bonaparte'  is  their  guide 

C'est  assez  !     Let  what  will  betide. 

A  weary  month  of  sea  and  sky 

And  Egypt's  pillar  on  our  bow 

Proclaim' d  at  length  our  destiny. 

Which  we  were  nothing  loth  to  know. 

So  high  was  wrought  the  thirst  for  fame 

And  trust  hi  our  great  leader's  name. 

But  oft  I've  thought  that,  if  your  Nel 

Had  cross'd  our  squadron  in  its  way, 
There'd  been  another  tale  to  tell. — 

He  paid  us  in  Trafalgar's  bay. — 
'Twere  long  and  useless,  now,  to  dwell 
On  what  you've  heard,  or  seen,  or  read. 
And  how  we  fought,  and  how  I  sped 
Li  my  career,  I  leave  untold. 
Too  long  a  tale  doth  oft  grow  cold. 
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But  of  our  toils,  the  heat  and  thirst, 
And  desert  marches,  were  the  worst. 
For  though  the  Arab  warrior's  brave, 
And  skilful  with  his  horse  and  glaive, 
Yet  little  boots  his  fierce  career, 
His  random  shot,  and  levell'd  spear. 
Against  the  wall  of  bristling  steel, 
Whose  shock  makes  horse  and  rider  reel. 
Yet  I  have  cause  to  rue  the  force 
Of  the  wild  reckless  Moslem  horse. 
Who  nigh  had  given  my  corse  a  tomb 
In  their  old  Pharaoh's  catacomb. 

"One  day,  when  many  a  weary  mile 
We'd  wound  along  the  muddy  Nile ; 
And  now  the  desert's  wastes  of  sand 
Stretch' d  far  away  on  either  hand. 
While  yet  no  foe  appear'd  in  sight. 
At  least  to  offer  stubborn  fight. 
Though  bands  of  their  swift  Mam'luke  horse. 
Like  kites,  still  hover'd  round  our  course. 
And  they  who  wander'd  from  the  group, 
Or  stopt  to  linger  on  the  way, 

3   Q 
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Were  sure  to  fall  by  their  fell  troop, 
Which  seldom  missM  its  destin'd  swoop. 
The  which  to  follow,  was  in  rain. 
There  were  no  horse  in  all  our  train. 
And  firing  at  them,  was  to  fling 
Stones  at  a  wild  bird  on  the  wing. 
At  length  there  came  a  sudden  cry 
From  the  van  all  marching  silently. 
And  lifting  up  my  aching  lids, 
That  with  the  sand  were  sore  and  dry, 
I  gaz'd  and  saw  the  Pyramids  !' — 

"  Your  people  may  not  feel  as  we 
The  rcTerence  for  Antiquity. 
And  it  may  hare  a  foolish  sound 
To  those  of  judgment  more  profound. 
But  when  the  warning  of  that  cry 
Had  rous'd  the  gaze  of  every  eye, 
And,  o'er  the  flat  horizon's  brim, 
Those  giant  forms  loom'd  lone  and  dim. 
Although  no  voice  had  given  command 
For  the  long  column's  march  to  stand. 
Yet,  by  one  will,  their  feet  forgot 
To  move. — They  grew  unto  the  spot! — 
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And  gaz'd,  o'erpower'd  by  thoughts  of  ages 
That  hover'd  o'er  their  mighty  tomb  ! 

A  spell  that  pain  and  toil  assuages, 

And  strikes  the  viewer  still  and  dumb! — 

"  But  soon  we  rous'd  us  from  our  trance. 

For,  far  as  strains  the  dazzled  sight, 

Burst  forth  the  sheen  of  sword  and  lance, 

And  Lo  !     The  Moslem  tents  of  white, 

That  by  Embabeh's  palm  groves  lay. 

The  far  fam'd  horse  of  Murad  Bey  ! 

The  bugle  sounds  ! — Our  force  combines 

To  denser  files  its  straggling  lines. — 

Forward  !     And  joyfully  we  go 

To  grapple  with  our  restless  foe. 

They  too,  when  first  our  columns  caught 

Their  eagle  glance — recoil-ed  nought. 

But  that  wild  shriek  and  yell  arose, 

The  war-cry  of  our  savage  foes. 

And  fierce  careering  round  the  plain, 

They  shook  their  spears,  and  charged  amain  ! 

Exulting  in  the  promised  spoil. 

In  which  they  little  reck'd  of  foil. 

They  pass'd,  unmov'd  the  rest  of  day, 
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And  gave  to  long  carouse  the  night. 
In  truth,  they  only  fear'd  our  flight 
Would  rob  them  of  their  destin'd  prey. 
The  pause  no  whit  displeas'd  our  men. 

Whose  march  o'er  many  a  mile  of  sand, 
Made  food  and  rest  most  welcome  then, 

Before  they  grappled  hand  to  hand. 
I  was  no  noyice  in  the  trade. 
The  thoughts  of  morn  small  difference  made 
In  my  night's  dreams.     And  when  the  drum 
Told  that  the  hour  of  march  was  come. 
All  lightly  from  the  sand  we  sprung. 
The  gay  laugh  and  the  jest  were  flung 
From  mouth  to  mouth,  and  from  the  dew 
We  wip'd  our  flints,  and  fix'd  them  true. 
And  fil'd  and  form'd  in  close  array 
Beneatlj  our  leader,  young  Desaix.* 

"  Between  the  Moslem  host  and  ours, 
Swept  gently  down  a  barren  vale. 

And  this  must  pass  the  hostile  powers 
Who  could  their  tardier  foe  assail. 

We  did  not  wait  to  learn  their  will, 

But  form'd  and  hasten'd  down  the  hill. 
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Half  way  we'd  pass'd  the  valley's  slope 

When,  charging  down  the  opposing  side, 
Ten  thousand  horse,  in  one  vast  troop, 

Pour'd  on  our  ranks  their  furious  tide. 
Train'd  to  the  bandit,  desert  war. 

They  deem  the  lance  and  scymetar 

The  only  weapons  of  the  brave. 
And  well  they  wield  that  crooked  glaive. 
But  hold  in  scorn  the  patient  strength 
That  foils  the  boldest,  at  the  length. 
Thinking  our  veteran  Guard  to  be 
Like  their  own  Fellah  Infantry. 

"  But,  Allah  Hu  I     They  come  amain, 
With  plunging  spur  and  slacken' d  rein. 
Yelling  and  dashing  on  their  course, 
A  cataract  of  foaming  horse  ! — 
Then  rung  our  general's  voice.     '  Prepare 
*  For  cavalry,'     And  Lo  !     The  square. 
Solid  and  firm.     No  inlet  there  ! — 
One  knee  on  earth,  the  foremost  rank 

Bend  down  the  head  below. 
And  tier  on  tier,  a  bristling  bank 

Of  steel  receives  the  foe  !  — 
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They  came.     But  like  a  granite  rock, 
That  towers  above  the  ocean's  shock, 
And  parts  the  rage  of  its  fierce  waves, 
Whose  war  around  it  roar  and  raves, 
So  the  wild  surge  of  their  assault 
Before  our  squares  was  fore' d  to  halt. 
And  foil'd  and  frantic  rag'd  around, 
Seeking  to  burst  its  iron  bound. 
In  vain.     For  though  the  carabine, 
And  pistol's  aim  might  ope  the  line  ; 
As  fast  another  bayonet  rose 
To  close  the  gap  against  the  foes. 
Though  burning  with  revenge  and  ire, 
Yet  not  a  barrel  threw  its  fire  ; 
Till  the  drum's  rolling  signal  spoke. 
Then  forth  the  fitful  volley  broke. 
Well  on  their  swarming  hosts  it  told. 
Rider  and  horse,  to  earth  they  roll'd. 
Fled  many  a  courser  o*er  the  plain. 
With  empty  seat  and  broken  rein  ! 

"  Surpris'd,  confus'd,  dismay'd,  and  check'd, 
By  force  of  which  they  little  reck'd. 
The  unwilling  trumpet  sounds  retreat. 
Gathering  the  relics  of  defeat. 
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But  thus  we  part  not. — When  releas'd 
From  foes,  the  dropping  fire  had  ceas'd. 
A  moment's  silent  pause, — and  then 

As  sudden  as  the  thunder  crash. 
On  our  retreating  foes  again. 

At  once  ten  thousand  muskets  flash  ! 
Ma  foi !     We  thought  that  such  salute 

At  parting,  had  sufficed  for  most. 
And  deem'd  it  ended  all  dispute. 

We  did  not  reckon  with  our  host. 
Thinking  our  turn  was  come  to  attack 
The  foe  who  seem'd  to  show  his  back, 
Our  squares  their  opening  files  enlarge. 
And  form,  and  wait  the  word  to  charge. 
When  round  at  once  the  Mam'luke  wheel'd, 

And  sending  forth  one  thrilling  cry. 
Swept  back  o'er  the  abandon'd  field, 

On  their  unthinking  enemy  ! 

"  There  was  no  space  to  give  command. 
But  instant  clos'd  each  scatter'd  band. — 
All  form'd,  but  one. — You  may  have  seen 
While  yet  the  swelling  ear  is  green. 
When  o'er  the  field  the  whirlwind's  past, 
The  straggling  relics  of  the  blast. 
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A  few  lone  stalks,  that  are  not  rent, 
Or  rooted  np,  because  they  bent. 
And  thus  our  levell'd  regiment  lay, 
And  I  among  them  on  that  day. — 
'Twas  thus  we  paid  for  our  delay. — 
They  who  surviv'd  the  hoof  and  sabre, 
Form'd  somewhat  quicker.  I  may  say, 
In  future,  when  they  had  for  neighbour 
A  foe  so  prompt. — My  arm  was  broken. — 
A  wild  barb's  hoof  left  me  that  token. — 
Whose  rider  also  dealt  the  slash 
Athwart  my  brow.     Which  with  my  sash 
I  feebly  bound.     Then  lay  me  down, 
As  hors  de  combat,  to  look  on. — 
I  have  seen  many  a  mingled  fight, 
When  jar  the  bayonets  keen  and  bright ; 
When  squadrons  meet  in  one  dead  shock, 
And  closing,  man  to  man,  they  lock  ; 
And  silent  straining,  heave  and  rock. 
And,  when  they  parted,  seen  the  steel 
Drip  reeking  red,  from  point  to  heel. 
But  never  saw  such  desperate  strife, 
Or  men  who  set  less  price  on  life ! 
Our  other  squares  were  form'd,  and  then 
The  selfsame  tale  was  told  again. 
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Again  they  cliarg'd,  again  they  fell, 
Before  the  cool,  long  fire,  pell  mell. 
The  calmest  mood  'twill  somewhat  heat, 
Repulse  upon  repulse  to  meet. 
And  frequent  sting  of  shot  and  steel 
"Will  cause  the  veriest  saint  to  feel. 
They  were  no  saints,  those  Moslem  horse. 
But  very  devils,  if  not  worse  ! 

"  Enrag'd,  and  sham'd  to  be  so  crost, 
By  those  they  deem'd  an  easy  prey  ; 

To  see  the  bravest  of  their  host 

Wrestling  with    death,  where,  heap'd,  they  lay. 
With  quivering  limb  and  glazing  eye. 
Rider  and  steed,  promiscuously ; 

They  lost  what  little  skill  they  had 

In  war's  calm  practice,  and  went  mad  ! 

Upon  the  bayonet's  point  they  bound. 

Then,  frantic,  turn  the  bridle  round, 

And  strive  to  force  the  wall  of  steel 

With  kicks  from  each  wild  charger's  heel. 

And  when  their  shot  and  patience  fail'd. 

Pistols  and  carabines  they  hail'd 

Against  the  faces  of  the  foe 

They  could  not  reach  by  sabre  blow. 
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And  when  a  well  aim'd  ball,  or  thrust 

Had  laid  the  courser  in  the  dust, 

Though  dying,  still,  with  deadly  feud, 

The  rider  crawl'd  beneath  the  gun, 

And  grappling  clung  ;   and  hack'd  and  hew'd, 

Until  his  latest  strength  was  done  ! 

Nay  !  often  seized  with  gnashing  teeth, 

The  steel  to  which  his  heart  was  sheath. 

Like  some  fierce  boar,  who  bites  the  wood 

Whose  blade  is  drinking  up  his  blood! 

"  It  ceas'd, — as  all  such  madness  must. 
And  one  by  one,  the  bayonet's  thrust 
Let  out  the  hot  blood  from  each  vein, 
And  laid  them  stiff  upon  the  plain. 
Soon  all  was  still  and  silent,  save 
A  feeble  moan  some  Moslem  gave. 
Where'er  the  thrust  had  not  gone  home. 
Or  life,  loth,  linger'd  in  its  shatter'd  dome. 
The  rest  turn  bit  and  ride  away, 
As  safe  and  quickly  as  they  may. 
We  saw  no  more  of  Murad  Bey. 
But  to  this  hour  I  feel  a  throe 
From  time  to  time,  in  arm  and  brow. 
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That  still  to  keep  in  memory  bids 
The  Battle  of  the  Pyramids  ! 

"  He  who  o'er  yielding  sands  hath  toil'd 
Scorch'd  by  the  noontide's  tropic  beam, 

When  blood  in  wounds  unsalv'd  hath  boil'd, 
And  thirsty  hours  long  ages  seem, 

Can  tell,  and  only  he,  how  weary 

I  halted  o'er  that  desert  dreary. 

And  why  I  felt  not  sad  or  lost. 

When,  hovering  near  our  straggling  host, 

A  band  of  Arabs  swept,  by  stealth. 

Across  our  path  and  seiz'd,  as  prize, 

Myself,  and  such  scant  soldier's  wealth 

As  linger'd  obvious  to  surprise. 

And  bore  us  from  protecting  eyes. 

Across  the  desert's  darkening  waste, 

Unto  a  spot  of  verdure,  plac'd 

Like  islets  in  a  dreary  sea 

Fill'd  with  unlook'd  for  fragrancy. 

The  Palm  and  Tamarind  were  there; 

The  Acacia  with  her  blossoms  fair; 

And  verdant  turf,  within  whose  bound 

A  spring  gush'd  through  the  oozy  ground. 
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Slielter'd  from  dayliglit's  glance  too  fierce, 
By  shades  no  Sun  or  Moon  conld  pierce. 
And  there,  beneath  that  welcome  shade, 
Their  rude  and  patriarch  home  was  made. 
A  home  that  never  constant  stay'd. 
But  here  or  there,  as  fear  or  hope 
Prompted,  mov'd  with  their  vagrant  troop. 
Their  dark,  low  tents,  were  woven  strong 
Of  hair,  their  scant  herds  shorn  among. 
Camels  and  goats,  with  tinkling  bell, 
Stood  browsing  by  the  cooling  well. 
And  steeds,  as  spare  and  fleet  as  deer, 
Were  tether'd  to  the  date  trees  near. 
Nor  welcome  wanted  long  our  band. 
For  dark  ey'd  maids,  with  slender  hand, 
And  plaited  tresses  to  their  waist, 
Receiv'd  the  prey  and  spoil  in  haste. 
And  led  me  in,  with  gentle  care, 
Beneath  the  tent.     For  they  can  spare. 
And  know  soft  pity.     When  their  ire 
Unkindrd,  hides  its  fatal  fire. 
They  knew  no  party,  spar'd  no  race ; 
But  robb'd  with  most  impartial  grace. 
Unlike  the  Mameluke's  ruthless  hate; 
Whose  captives  curse  forbearing  Fate. 
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Never,  when  once  the  sacred  salt 
Was  shar'd,  flow'd  blood  of  foe,  or  guest. 
My  food  was  theirs,  the  same  my  rest ; 
In  wealth  or  want;   in  march  or  halt. 
For  I  was  dweller  in  their  tents,  * 

When  war,  and  drought,  and  sickness  drain'd 
Their  slender  granary's  contents, 

To  the  last  handful  that  remain'd. 
Which,  with  a  brow  as  nobly  free 
As  theirs  with  boundless  treasury. 
With  me  their  chieftain  sternly  shar'd. 
Saying,  with  heart  by  woe  unscar'd, 
"  I  know  not  if  to-morrow's  want 
"  May  urge  us  to  devour  each  other. 
"  To  day,  divide,  however  scant, 
"  My  bread.     My  captive  is  my  brother." 
Ah  9a !   Ces  pauvres  diables  were  proud, 
As  is  the  Emperor  at  St.  Cloud. 
Yet,  who  would  think  this  nature,  strong 
In  native  use  of  spoil  and  wrong, 
With  thirst  of  gold  unsatisfied, 
Sternly  my  liberty  denied  ? — 
Helas !     Moi,  pauvre  bete,  who  knew 
No  scheme,  from  whence  to  win  a  sous ! 
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"Among  the  maids  who,  in  the  camp, 

Prepar'd  our  food  and  wove  and  spmi. 

Was  one  who  wore  a  gentle  stamp 

Of  pity,  in  her  looks  and  tone. 

And  oft  she'd  sit  by  me,  alone ; 

And  learn  some  snatches  of  my  tongue; 

And  sing,  in  turn,  some  Arab  song. 

The  devil  a  syllable  I  knew. 

But  held  it  love,  and  pity  too. 

Her  eyes  bespoke  it.     And,  in  brief. 

Our  feelings  shortly  found  relief 

In  looks  and  pressures ;  gentle  deeds, 

That,  studious,  aided  mutual  needs. 

I  fetch 'd  her  flock,  I  drew  the  well, 

Like  Jacob,  as  our  Bibles  tell. 

I  learn'd  to  weave  their  baskets  fine, 

With  ozier  and  the  supple  vine ; 

To  hold  her  coffee,  cheese,  or  curd  ; 

Or  snar'd  the  lonely  desert  bird. 

With  softer  skins  my  couch  she  smooth'd ; 

My  wants  with  woman's  kindness  sooth'd. 

Repair' d  and  wash'd  my  tatter' d  garb  ; 

And  broke  the  point  of  thraldom's  barb. 

Reck'd  not  her  tribe  how  much  our  love. 

They  deem'd  her  blood  so  far  above 
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All  risk  of  mixture  with  a  Gaul, 
They  scarcely  heeded  it  at  all. 

"  And  now,  you'll  say,  '  Quoi  done  ?     Forget 

Your  love,  the  faithful  fair  Annette  ? ' 

Diable  I     J'etois  Franyois,  young, 

A  captive  lone.     An  angel  hung 

Upon  my  arm.     Could  those  above. 

If  they  were  French,  refuse  to  love  ? — 

We  lov'd,  we  long'd,  we  plotted,  fled. 

Our  desert  barbs  like  lightning  sped. 

We  reach'd  the  sea  as  Fortune  led. 

And  o'er  the  blue  wave's  restless  way, 

Landed  in  France,  poor,  free,  and  gay.  — 

'  But  then  Annette  !' — Ah,  'tis  too  true  ! 

She  liv'd  and  lov'd. — I  wedded  two. 

'  The  Devil !'— Yes.     What  could  I  do  ? 

To  her  I  ow'd  my  plightful  vow. 

To  Ruth,  my  life,  and  freedom  now. 

I  felt  'tis  true,  as  well  has  told 

Your  poet,  IMilord  Byron  bold, 

When  Conrad  bears  a  mistress  home, 

Unto  his  wife,  across  the  foam. 

R 
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But  time  accustoms.     Heaven  is  good. 
Who  lives  with  Turks,  will  learn  their  mood. 
A  second  seem'd  not  to  intrude. 
But  love  and  matrimony  rings 
In  concert  with  all  other  things. 
Too  much  is  tedious.     And  no  doubt 
When  double,  twice  as  soon  will  pout. 
Our  chief  return' d  with  power  and  fame, 
(For  soldiers  now  swore  by  his  name) 
Being  smnmon'd  by  the  factious  crowd 
Who  strove,  for  ever,  wrath  and  loud, 
To  reckon  for  his  power  misus'd ; 

Thought  fit,  for  witness,  to  refers 
To  us.     When  they  all  plea  refus'd. 

Who  shouted  straight  '  Vive  I'Empereur  !' 

**  Then  dawn'd  that  summer  short  of  glory ; 
That  brief,  that  bright,  that  breathless  story ; 
Whose  mighty  theme  swept  on,  from  France, 
Unto  the  far  inheritance 
Of  the  cold,  haughty  Muscovite. 
Through  Hohenlinden's,  Lutzen's,  fight, 

And  Borodino's  bloody  fray  ; 

That  Russia  wept  for  many  a  day. 
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In  each  I  fought,  and  view'd  with  awe, — 
Even  we,  the  Guard,  with  awe  beheld 

Those  antique  domes  beneath  our  law, 
Where  Moscow's  snow  crown'd  Kremlin  swell'd. 
'Twas  magic  !     And  a  silent  dread 
Throughout  our  weary  wamors  spread. 
Else  dauntless.      All,  except  that  breast. 
That  lay,  as  if  at  home,  in  rest. 

But  a  shrill,  wild,  and  bitter  cry 
Arose  at  midnight,  and  the  sky, 
The  cold  and  starry  northern  Heaven, 
Was  red,  as  with  the  lightning's  leven  ! 
From  dome  to  tower,  from  roof  to  roof, 
The  flame  had  wove  its  fatal  woof. 
While  powerless  succour,  far  aloof, 
Watch'd  the  careering  sea  of  fire. 
Surging,  o'erwhelm,  from  base  to  spire. 
And  here,  amid  the  reign  of  snows, 
Where,  day  on  day,  th'  horizon  rose, 
The  same  dull,  desert  line  of  white. 
Searing  the  weary,  aching  sight ; 
Without  a  refuge  or  a  roof 
T'  avert  the  mortal  winter's  proof ; 

o 
R    O 
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A  ttousand  miles  from  France  and  gladness, 
We  stood  between  despair  and  sadness. 
One  honr. — The  next,  tlie  laugh  burst  forth. 
Said  one,  *  Our  Moses  of  the  North, 
Not  only  to  the  promis'd  land. 
Has  led  his  host,  through  Egypt's  sand, 
But,  ere  our  shoes  are  old,  I  trow. 
Must  guide  us  forth  again,  somehow . 
Bravo  !     Notre  Caporal.     Be  it  so  !' 

*'  Alas  ;     Ere  many  days  had  roll'd, 

The  merriest  lip  had  lost  its  jest ; 
The  brightest  eye  wax'd  dim  and  cold ; 

The  hardiest  gaz'd  around  for  rest. 
Then,  on  the  snow,  with  tatter'd  vest. 

Sunk  shivering,  never  more  to  rise  ! 
Or  held  the  musket,  gaunt,  and  numb. 

In  heed  of  Cossack's  murderous  raid, — 

Where  the  drear  wreck  of  nations  lies, 
In  cold  sleep,  petrified  and  dumb, — 

Grim  sentinel,  but  undismay'd. 

And  oft  the  Russian  dearly  paid. 
When  o'er  the  fallen  chief  or  friend, 
Strode,  the  last  gasping  to  defend, 
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The  comrade  skeleton,  with  ball 
Hoarded  for  one  last  foeman's  fall. — 
In  all  my  woes  I  wept  but  once. 

And  that  was  where,  with  shuddering  tread, 
Where  fatal  Berezina  runs. 
O'er  hills  of  dying  and  the  dead, 
That  bridg'd  its  deep  and  gory  bed, 
I  stumbled  to  the  encumber'd  shore. 
And  weeping,  curs'd  the  woes  of  war ! 

"  But  now  my  tale  is  nearly  done 

The  clouds  were  gathering  round  that  splendour, 

So  dear,  so  fatal  unto  France ; 
No  more  to  lighten  and  defend  her ; 
Obscur'd  in  exile's  cheerless  trance. 
And  on  her  desecrated  throne 
Sat  foolish,  torpid,  fat  Bonbon. 

"  But,  see  !     Beyond  the  southern  wave, 
What  dawn  is  kindling  in  the  sky  ? — 

Waking  the  victim  and  the  slave, 
Again  to  life  and  liberty  ? — 

Among  the  first,  I  rush'd  to  greet, 

And  lay  the  eagles  at  his  feet. 
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Which  like  some  bann'd,  forbidden  god, 
His  Guard  had  in  their  napsacks  stow'd. 
Once  more,  from  shore  to  shore  again, 
Is  broke  the  spell,  is  burst  the  chain  ! 
And  the  vile,  cringing  crowd  of  knaves 
Hide  them  beyond  the  hills  and  waves  ! 
It  was  as  if  some  guilty  race 
Had  rear'd  their  dwellings  in  the  space, 
And  spread  the  feast,  and  pour'd  the  wine, 

Where  late  the  dread  volcano,  burning, 
Had  minister'd  to  wrath  divine. 

And  now,  with  tenfold  rage  returning, 
Scatter'd  their  safety  and  their  mirth 

Wide  over  the  astonish' d  earth ! 

"  So  came  that  Man  ;  so  dread,  so  glorious. 
Again,  awhile,  to  be  victorious. 
No  tame,  dull  flood,  could  quench  that  sun, 
Whose  course  high  over  thrones  had  run. 
But  seas  of  blood,  and  storms  of  flame. 
O'er  ages  fix  his  awful  name  ; 
Offspring  of  Freedom's  stifled  birth ; 
The  glory  and  the  scourge  of  earth  ! 

"  I  will  not  speak  of  Waterloo. 
Victors,  I  leave  that  task  to  you. 
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Had  Grouchy  been  more  quick,  or  true, 
Or  your  unshaken  squares  once  reel'd. 
Another  name  had  crovm'd  that  field. 

"  And  yet,  confess  how  dear  the  cost 

Which  bought  the  day  that  Fortune  lost. 

Oh  !     Why  did  bitter  falsehood  slake. 

The  ardour  that  no  fear  could  shake  ! 

When  firm,  unbroke,  the  hope  of  war. 

The  Old  Guard  heard  the  words  afar, 

'  Vieille  Garde  !     The  Emperor  leads  the  charge  !' 

Then,  with  a  shout  that  shook  the  marge 
Of  Heaven's  concave,  onward  swept 
That  mass  of  stem  and  warworn  men. 

Whose  faces  still  untum'd  were  kept, 
In  every  field  of  fame,  till  then  ! 

Nay,  even  bleeding  dying  braves, 

Stagger'd  with  broken,  feeble  glaives. 

To  strike  once  more  for  France,  with  those. 

Who  never  yet  met  equal  foes  ! 

But,  as  we  march'd,  a  whisper  grew, 

We  knew  not  whence.     But  found  it  true. 

'Twas  not  our  matchless  Chief,  who  led  ; 

But  some  bold  stranger,  at  our  head. 
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Then  cMU'd  the  heart,  then  droop 'd  the  hand, 
And  blinding  tears  were  seen  to  stand 
Within  the  eyes  that  lately  blaz'd 
With  fire,  by  haughty  valour  rais'd. 
The  furious  charge  sunk  faint  and  low. 
And  broke  before  the  hopeful  foe. 
Our  star  was  lost,  our  fate  was  cast ! 
But  still,  unyielding  to  the  last, 
The  old  Guard  sternly  silent  fell. 
Surrender' d  not.     Its  annals  past 
Of  glory,  seal'd  in  blood  too  well ! 
Unworthy  of  their  honour' d  bier, 
Fate  spar'd  once  more,  and  I  am  here." 


I 
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CANTO  11. 


"  Bravo  !     My  comrade.     'Twas  well  told. 

And  this,  though  once  a  foe,  I'll  say, 
(Let  those  who've  prov'd  it  answer  Nay) 
There  does  not  breathe  a  race  more  bold, 
Or  more  miwearied  in  the  fight ; 
Or  when  the  toil  is  o'er,  more  light. 
And  joyous,  though  in  want  and  pain ; 
Than  Frenchmen.     To  gainsay  is  vain. 

The  brave  can  give  to  foes  their  right." 

Thus  spake  the  Briton.     And  his  hand. 
The  iron  grasp,  that  round  his  brand 
Clos'd  at  the  trumpet's  thrilling  call, 
Gave  in  rude  greeting  to  the  Gaul. 
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Then,  lifting  up  his  glass  on  high, 
"  To  those  who  freely  fight  and  die  !" 

''  You  see  me  now  not  very  slim, 

Or  feeble,  though  my  hair  is  grey. 
But  had  you  view'd  the  lusty  limb, 
And  vigour  of  my  youthful  day  ; 
When  few,  or  none  were  found  to  stand 
In  manful  play,  match' d  hand  to  hand, 
"With  me  in  bonny  Cumberland,^ 
Less  likely  youths  you  oft  have  scann'd. 
And  never  charger  neigh' d  in  stall, 
Or  snorted  at  the  trumpet's  call ; 
Bit  never  guided,  girth  ne'er  bound, 
A  prouder  head,  a  heart  more  sound, 
Than  his,  now  low  beneath  the  ground. 
For  twenty  years,  there  was  no  day 
That,  when  the  morning  bugle's  clang 
Through  camp  or  quarters,  rousing,  rang, 
His  head  Black  Berwick  did  not  lay, 
"With  greeting  fond,  against  my  breast, 
And  hold  it  there  to  be  caress'd. — 
For  fifteen  years,  in  march  or  field, 
Did  ne'er  his  honest  courage  yield. 
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But  bore  me  with  as  fresh  a  flank, 
As  when  a  colt,  with  many  a  prank, 
He  vex'd  me  with  his  idle  play. 
Till  his  wild  blood  was  tam'd  away. 
For  fifteen  years,  in  watch  and  want, 
When  he  was  hungry  I  was  scant. — 
The  only  tears  I  ever  shed, 
In  manhood,  were  when  he  was  dead, 
O'er  his  glaz'd  eye,  and  silver'd  head!" 

He  paus'd.     And  o'er  his  sun-burnt  brow 
Pass'd  slow  his  hand.     As  when  the  flow 
Of  thought  runs  faint  from  memory's  source, 

From  time,  or  its  unpractis'd  force. 

Then  (while  he  tum'd  on  me  his  eye) 
"  'Twas  in  your  boyhood's  time,  or  nigh,— 
You  were  a  child,  or  else  I  err, — 
When  England's  growing  need,  and  stir, 
Chang' d  the  quaint  trappings  of  our  corps 
For  readier  panoply  of  war. 
Could  the  old  King,  who  us'd  to  play 
At  soldiers,  many  a  summer's  day. 
Have  seen  his  favourite  Guards  depart 

Belted  and  helm'd  for  bloody  fray, 
It  would  have  broke  his  kindly  heart. 
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"But  first,  there  is  a  tale  to  tell, 

Whose  thread,  with  mine  fast  interwove, 
In  its  rude  woof  a  silrer  spell 

"Will  twine,  of  sorrow  and  of  love. 
The  Captain  in  whose  troop  I  rode 

Was  Earl  St.  Austen's  youngest  son. 
A  braver  youth  hath  ne'er  bestrode 

A  charger.     Fiery  as  the  sun. 

]\Iild  as  his  orb,  when  day  is  done, 
Unchaf  d.     A  nobler  form,  and  brow 
Dark  as  that  boding  storm  cloud  now  ; — 
A  kinder  heart,  more  open  hand ; — 
There  liv'd  not,  throughout  all  the  land  ! 
A  favourite  I,  whose  place  of  birth 
Was  on  the  lands  of  Austensworth ; 
Where  the  old  lord,  for  many  a  tide. 
Kept  open  Hall,  in  generous  pride. 
And  when  my  years  reach'd  manhood's  sum. 

With  stature  such  as  Northmen  claim, 
I  thought  no  happier  lot  could  come. 

Than  service  with  that  honour'd  name. 
How  proud  through  London's  peopled  ways, 

I  rode  to  guard,  review,  parade, — 
(So  vain  is  youth,  so  sweet  is  praise  !) 

What  pride  my  horse,  my  trappings,  blade, 
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Kindled  with  smiles  of  each  shy  maid, — 
They  best  can  say  whoVe  felt  the  charms 
Of  youth,  love,  freedom,  fame  and  arms. 

"  Among  the  gay  who  throng'd  and  bask'd 
Where  royal  beams  shine  forth  unmask'd, 
Was  one  of  an  old  line  the  fairest. 
For  valour,  worth,  and  wealth  the  rarest. 
Sir  Rowland  Beaufort's  child,  of  five, 

Among  four  brothers,  stalwart,  tall. 
She  grew,  as  gentle  roses  thrive 

Around  the  pillars  of  a  hall. 
Her  hair  was  fair,  her  eye  was  blue. 
Her  silken  cheek  of  such  a  hue 
As  on  the  lily's  snowy  sheen, 
Carnations  throw  that  lie  between. 
Perfect  in  form,  and  slender  grace, 
Her  heart  more  beauteous  than  her  face. 
And  none  could  gaze  with  heedless  eye 
When  Alice  Beaufort's  charms  were  nigh. 
Oft  have  I  linger'd,  when  her  hand, 
Together  with  her  sweet  command, 
Gave  the  reward  love  thinks  so  small 
For  those  who  tend  his  fretful  call. 
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To  bear  a  sigh,  a  glove,  a  smile, 
Dawdling,  a  minute  to  a  mile. 
Oft  have  I  linger'd,  unaware, 
With  fix'd  eyes  in  unconscious  stare ; 
Until  her  smile  and  summons  sweet, 
Startled  my  charm' d,  reluctant  feet. 
The  word  came  with  the  trumpet's  sound 
Through  stall  and  guard-room  thrilling  round, 
One  morn.     'Prepare  to  march  I'     No  more. 
"We  knew  the  cause,  the  foe,  the  shore. 
And  knew  that  many  a  stall  and  bed 
Would  rest  no  more  the  owner's  head. 
But  what  of  that  ? — Who  does  not  joy 

In  stir,  in  hope,  in  change,  in  charm 
Wild,  fierce  of  battle ;  but  would  toy 

In  idle  Peace,  without  alarm  ; 
Should  seek  some  soberer  employ. 
One  tax  was  there  upon  the  mirth 
That  pass'd,  as  we  drew  belt  and  girth. 
The  same  hot  blood,  that  in  the  breast 
Of  soldiers,  makes  them  spurn  at  rest, 
Gives  fatal  force  unto  the  arrow 
That  beauty  shoots,  with  aim  so  narrow. 
And  where  first  true  love  plants  the  dart, 
Its  parting  tears  the  very  heart. 
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"  I  had  forgot,  (indeed  'tis  pain 
To  stir  up  memories,  past,  and  vain) 
I  ought  to  say,  our  Captain  woo'd 
And  won  the  maiden  fair  and  good. 
Oh !  They  were  happy  then,  and  proud, 
Each  of  the  other,  as  they  should. 
In  riches,  beauty,  youth,  and  worth 
Almost  too  blest  to  dwell  on  Earth  ! 
Oft,  when  the  Park's  parade  was  gay. 
With  loungers  joyous  as  the  day, 
And  I  have  stood  in  lonely  sort 
A  guard,  before  our  Barrack  court, 
I've  watch'd  them  canter  down  the  Row. 
Her  golden  tresses'  silken  flow. 
Her  light  and  graceful  seat,  and  hand 
Holding  her  barb  in  soft  command; 
And  his  grey  charger  at  her  side 
High  mettled,  with  his  master's  pride. 
While  yielding  crowds  in  silence  gaz'd, 
With  admiration  strange  amaz'd  ! 
I've  seen  her,  too,  (it  was  by  chance, 
The  eve  that  brought  the  first  Gazette, 
That  ere  the  night  with  tears  was  wet) 
Deck'd  in  her  splendour,  for  the  dance. 
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Splendour!  The  satin  that  she  wore, 
The  flowers,  the  flashing  gems  she  bore, 
Were  dim,  and  valueless,  and  lost. 
On  charms  which  scarce  the  angels  boast  I 
Ask  not  if  there  were  sighs  and  tears, 

When  two,  whose  fond  souls  passion  knit, 
In  one  strong  bond  not  death  could  sever, 
Were  parting;  not  for  days,  but  years. 

And  Oh ! — Lips  blench  to  utter  it, — 
It  might  be,  that  adieu,  for  ever! — 

"  But  when  did  hope  desert  the  young  ? — 
Amid  their  deep  despair  they  clung 
To  that  one  thought,  that  o'er  the  wreck 
Floated,  of  Love's  lorn,  foundering  deck, — 
That  days  would  come,  of  sunny  calm, 
Of  War's  deep  wounds  the  cure  and  balm. 
Days  that  should  see  those  hearts  united, 
WTiose  holy  troth,  till  then,  was  plighted. 

"  With  him,  was  honour,  glory,  change 
That  tempts  our  eager  youth  to  range. 
With  her,  Alas  !  who  pledg'd  her  all, 
With  one  fond  hope  to  stand  or  fall, 
There  was  no  refuge,  but  to  weep  ! 
To  watch  by  day,  and  sob  in  sleep ! 
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To  know  no  hour,  no  joy  unniix'd, 
With  the  one  want,  that,  aching,  deep 
Within  her  silent  breast  was  fix'd  ! — 
They  parted. — How,  I  cannot  tell. 

I  had  a  heartache  of  my  own. 
I  lov'd  young  Susan  paissing  well. 

We  now  are  wed.     The  pain  is  flown. 
(She  has  a  sweet,  strong  voice)  Instead, 

I  feel  it  strangly  in  my  head. 
Except  a  sadness  more  than  wont. 
He  bore  it  with  a  manly  front. 
But  one  memorial  on  his  breast. 
In  daily  march,  in  nightly  rest. 
He  kept  with  such  a  jealous  care. 
As  if  his  soul  were  centred  there. 
Her  image.     Which  was  rarely  trac'd 
Within  a  locket,  crystal  fac'd. 
Which  oft,  when  none,  he  deem'd,  were  by, 
I've  seen  him  ope,  with  gleaming  eye. 
And  kiss,  more  passionately  fond, 
Than  a  young  Nun  the  beads  she  conn'd.  ^ 

"  But  let  us  quit  this  whining  mood. 
At  tender  tales  I  ne'er  was  good. 
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Embark' d  witli  weather  fair,  and  wind, 
With  land  we  left  our  cares  behind. 
And  laugh'd  and  jested  as  the  spray- 
Flew  high  in  Biscay's  stormy  bay. 
Until  the  Tagus'  glittering  tide 
Silrer'd  our  weary  vessel's  side. 

''YouVe  heard  too  oft  the  varied  tale 

Of  march  and  siege,  in  that  fair  land. 
Whose  ancient  fields,  from  cliff  to  vale, 

Drank  blood,  as  drinks  the  waves,  the  sand. 
Where,  oft,  in  combat,  hand  to  hand. 
We  prov'd  in  trial  of  blade  and  horse, 
Your  Cuirassier's  impetuous  force. 
Or  charg'd  upon  the  gallant  lance, 
That  Poland  couch'd  for  Fame  and  France. 
And  always  found  a  worthy  foe. 
To  answer,  dauntless,  blow  for  blow. 
Or,  when  the  fight  was  done,  to  share 
War's  courtesy  abrupt,  and  care." 
v?  And  here  his  veteran  enemy 
Smil'd,  with  his  dark  and  joyous  eye. 
And  clashing  o'er  the  oaken  board. 
Their  glasses  met,  without  a  word. 
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Again  the  Briton.     "War  is  war. 
And  want  is  want.     The  worse  by  far. 
Onions  and  lettuce  poor  relief, 
For  solid  rations,  bread  and  beef. 
And  thistle  tops  but  scantly  feed, 
For  oats  and  hay,  the  mettled  steed. 
Yet,  such  was  mine  and  Berwick's  need. 
How  oft  the  girt  and  belt  IVe  drawn, 

"We  both  were  now  so  gaunt  and  thin, 

Until  I  fear'd  that  bone  and  skin 
Would  rend,  like  parchment,  crack'd  and  torn ! 

"  Nay,  even  my  Captain,  young  and  gay. 
With  wealth  and  credit  at  his  say, 
Look'd  more  like  Spain's  erratic  Don, 
Than  Earl  St  Austen's  stalwart  son. 
And  hardly,  with  his  purse  replete. 
With  dollars,  fair  in  stamp  and  weight, 
Could  buy  what  serv'd,  from  day  to  day,  ^ 
To  keep  our  souls  within  their  clay. 
I  laugh,  (By  Jove !   I  cannot  choose) 
Whene'er  I  call  to  mind  the  scapes 
Half  plunder,  I  was  forc'd  to  use, 
Half  purchase ;  and  the  haps  and  scrapes, 

8  3 
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Witli  angry  beldams  and  their  maids, 

In  styes  and  coops,  when  on  my  raids ! 

We  starv'd  and  fought,  from  momit  to  maia ; 

And  ransom  for  enfranchis'd  Spain 

Left  on  the  plains,  where  bleach  the  bones 

Of  stalwart  British  skeletons  ; 

Where'er  the  fight  was  close  and  hot, 

And  burial's  kindly  rites  forgot. — 

A  year  or  two  of  dubious  rest, 

While  Elba  held  her  thankless  guest. 

And  ere  the  summer  of  '  fifteen  ' 

Yielded  to  autumn's  sere  its  green, 

Grim  with  our  travel,  toil,  and  war, 

And  features  not  too  fair  to  view. 

Set  off  by  many  a  trenchant  scar, 

We  stood  array'd  at  Waterloo. 

"  A  bride  and  wife,  the  flush  of  bhss 
Was  fresh  upon  her  happy  cheek. 

A  shade  sedate  of  thought  on  his, 
That  follows  TOWS  the  manly  speak, 

To  shelter,  love,  protect,  and  bless 
Beings  of  fragile  tenderness. 

The  joy  you'll  guess  was  high  and  loud; 

Sir  Eowland  and  her  brothers  proud. 
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And  not  a  thing,  with  life,  around 

For  miles,  but  then  was  happy  found. 

I  know  not  how.     Sue  still  was  shy. 

Still  put  me  off,  with  "  by  and  by." 

And  thus,  before  her  will  was  bent, 
Arose  the  cry  through  England  wide 
That  war  again,  with  threefold  tide, 

O'er  the  yet  reeking  continent. 

Was  raging  forth  with  wrath  unspent. 

Pale  grew  her  joyous  face,  as  snow ; 

Flush'd  bright  his  dark,  and  warrior  brow. 

Once  more,  with  fonder,  longer  strain. 
He  pressed  his  Alice  sobbing  wild; — 
Gave  to  her  sire,  his  swooning  child  ; — 

And  spurr'd  from  love  and  home  again  ! 

"  I  am  not  skill'd  in  learning's  lore. 

Sabre  and  saddle  were  my  book, 
And  school.     But  those  who've  studied  more, 

And  know  of  History  every  nook, 
Tell  wondrous  tales  of  Caesar  great. 
And  Alexander's  deeds  relate  ; 
Of  Pompey,  and  that  warlike  King ' 
Whose  praises  Frenchmen  say  and  sing. 
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And  not  the  lowest  on  the  list, 

Our  Richard,  with  his  heavy  fist. 

And  of  the  thousands  they  array'd 

In  famous  fields,  with  shield  and  blade. 

But,  to  my  thinking,  none  avail, 

Though  some  have  spun  a  marv'Uous  tale. 

To  paint  two  hosts,  so  train'd  and  led, 

In  which,  scarce  any  but  had  bled 

In  many  a  field,  and  suffered  woe. 

Such  as  war's  veterans  only  know. 

Until,  each  weakness  worn  away, 

They  stood,  like  swart,  gaunt  beasts  of  prey, 

Without  a  fear ;   and  only  bent 

Upon  each  other's  throats  to  spring, 
For  life  and  hate  to  wrench  and  wring ; 
"With  all  their  savage  force  unpent ! 

"  Then,  say,  if  ages  ever  saw 
Two  leaders,  such  as,  hush'd  in  awe. 
The  world  beheld  stand  face  to  face. 
Each  champion  of  a  mighty  race ; 
Upon  whose  nod,  whose  smile  or  frown. 

Whose  courage,  skill,  and  fortune,  pending. 
The  fate  of  Empires  centred  down. 
To  Glory  rais'd, — in  Ruin  ending  ! 
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**  One  (He  is  dead. — We  can  be  just. 
What  coward  wrongs  the  helpless  dust  ?) 
Supreme  in  that  tremendous  art 
That  guides,  at  will,  the  human  heart. 
Forms  man,  and  leads  him,  like  the  hound, 
That  bays,  in  packs,  the  huntsman  round. 
Creates  an  Empire ;  gives  a  throne  ; 
Then  makes  a  desert  bleak  and  lone. — 
As  vast  as  Caesar  in  his  view  ; 
Daring  as  Alexander,  too ; 
More  crafty  than  the  fox,  in  skill ; 
Reckless  as  tigers,  in  his  will ; 
He  fought,  as  once,  they  say,  the  Titans, 
With  mountains  ;   heedless  of  defeat. 
A  storm  that  bursts,  and  roars,  and  lightens  ! 
Repulse  was  ruin,  not  retreat. 
Who  proudly  trusted,  but  in  vain, 
His  might  to  re-create  again ; 
The  greatest  conqueror  that  e'er  won, 
A  world  by  arms, — and  was  undone  ! 

"  This  was  the  one.     The  other,  far 

Beneath,  in  splendour.     As  its  light. 
Quenchless,  immoveable,  the  star 

Sheds,  in  mild  glory,  through  the  night, 
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Beside  the  comet's  lurid  blaze, 
When  Nations  tremble  as  they  gaze. 
Each  aspiration  wild  snbdned 
Into  one  steady,  dauntless  mood ; 
Each  selfish  wish  for  power  and  fame, 
Concentrated  in  his  country *s  name ; 

It  seem'd  as  if  ambition's  fire. 
Consuming  other  souls  with  flame, 

And  worlds,  in  conflagration  dire, 
Forg'd  duty's  chains  but  more  entire. 
In  peril's  dreadest  hour,  unmov'd, 
No  vaunt,  no  threat,  his  courage  prov'd. 
His  voice,  his  eye,  more  calm  and  stay'd, 
Then  when,  unbent,  he  talk'd  and  play'd. — 
No  chief  ere  led  a  scantier  force 
So  far  on  victory's  steep  course. 
None  ever  reckon'd  turn  or  chance. 
So  keenly,  with  prophetic  glance. 
None  ever  rose,  from  scathe  or  woe. 
So  dreadful  on  a  conquering  foe. 
Or  shot  more  sure  the  Parthian  dart 
Into  the  proud  pursuer's  heart. 

"His  virtues  these. — His  faults,  beside, 
"Were,  cold,  impenetrable  pride. 
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A  heart  too  stem  and  fix'd,  to  move. 
That  could  not  stoop  to  win  the  love 
Of  those  who  follow'd,  fought,  and  bled, 
Staunch,  and  unflinching,  where  he  led. 
One  star  alone  his  worship  fix'd, — 
His  guide,  his  end, — with  zeal  unmix'd. 
'Twas  Loyalty  ! — So  pure,  so  high, 
Freedom  forgave  it,  with  a  sigh. 
So  true  a  subject  never  bow'd 
Among  the  noble  vassal  crowd  ! 
So  great  a  Soldier,  never  yet 
An  army  in  battalion  set  I 

"  I  need  not  tell  (youVe  heard  it  sung* 

More  solemnly  than  mortal  tongue. 

Before)  of  wild  alarm  and  fear, 

Startling  the  midnight's  drowsy  ear. 

How  Brussels,  in  her  revelry. 

When  mirth  was  loud,  and  joy  was  high, 

Heard  the  dull  cannon,  from  afar, 

Announce  the  steps  of  hated  War ; 

And  launcKM  forth,  from  her  trembling  gate, 
Thousands,  before  the  dawn  of  day. 
That,  ere  the  evening  sky  was  grey, 
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Lay  on  the  plain,  a  lifeless  weight  ! 

We  marcli'd  among  that  hnrrving  mass, 

Through  road,  'neath  wood,  o'er  dewy  grass ; 

In  silence  ;   or  with  scanty  word 

Some  passing  thought  to  utterance  stirr'd. 

Till  near  and  nearer,  swell' d  the  roar  ; 

Each  echo  louder  than  before. 

And,  on  the  horizon,  clouds  of  dun, 
Swell'd  high,  before  the  mounting  sim. 
And  here  and  there,  first  one  or  two. 
Then  scores,  our  squadrons  staggei-ing  through, 
Pale,  wounded  men,  with  shatter' d  hmb, 
Or  bloody  brows,  gaz'd  wild,  and  dim. 
Or,  heap'd  upon  the  waggon's  floor, 
Stain'd  its  harsh  axles  with  their  gore. 
And  then  we  knew  the  hour  was  nigh. 
When  all  must  strive,  and  many  die. 
And  drew,  unhid,  the  whetted  blade; 
And  in  the  saddle  firmer  stay'd. 
Or  gulp'd  the  hasty  draught,  the  last 
That  many  a  parching  palate  pass'd. 

"  Before  us  lay  the  waring  fields. 
Ripe  with  the  treasure  Summer  yields. 
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But  now  in  desolation  spread 
The  yellow  harvest  bow'd  its  head. 
For  there  stout  Scotland's  soldiers  stood, 
Grimly  and  fierce,  mid  smoke  and  blood ; 
Behind  a  rampart  of  their  dead. 
While  fast  and  fell  their  volleys  sped  ; 
Wliene'er  the  mail  sheath'd  Cuirassier, 
Or  Lancer  with  his  deadly  spear, 

Pour'd,  like  a  deluge  on  their  square. 
Breaking  on  whose  firm  banks  of  steel 

They  tum'd  the  rein  in  blank  despair. 
Close  follow' d  by  the  musket's  peal, 

With  many  a  gallant  saddle  bare. 
Though  through  the  dense,  unflinching  mass. 

The  cannon's  bolts  with  fury  dash'd. 
Leaving  such  paths  as  lightning  has. 

That  through  the  old  pine  forests  crash'd. 
Small  time  was  there  for  formal  greeting. 

We  gave  the  Gael  on  >  hearty  cheer, 
And  welcom'd  to  that  bloody  meeting 

Form'd  by  our  squadrons  in  the  rear. 

"  Among  the  tricks,  grotesque  and  sad, 
War  plays,  when  thoroughly  gone  mad. 
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Was  one,  whose  image,  to  this  hour, 
Holds  my  remembrance  in  its  power. 
Debouching  from  the  narrow  road, 
The  champaign  wide  oui*  chargers  trod. 
Where  random  shot  made  sand  and  tree 
In  scatter' d  clouds  and  shivers  flee. 
But  yet  unscath'd,  in  Kmb  and  life. 
Our  regiment  hasten'd  to  the  strife. — 
One  of  the  boldest  and  the  first, 
A  chieftain  in  our  squadrons  nurst ; 
Robust  and  gallant,  who  o'er  all 
His  brother  chiefs  rode  proud  and  tall ; 
And  left  in  tears,  that  very  mom 
A  wife,  at  Brussels,  young  and  lorn; 
Advanc'd  beyond  our  foremost  line. 

As  still  the  bold  are  wont  to  be, 
Without  a  motion  or  a  sign,^ 

Was  struck  so  true  and  suddenly, 
That  stay'd  not  yet  his  charger's  feet, 
Nor  fell  the  corpse  from  out  its  seat. 
Nor  quitted  yet  the  hand  the  rein. 
But  stark  and  ghastly,  in  the  plain. 
The  headless  trunk  sat  stiff  and  still. 
As  if  it  yet  had  life  and  will  ! 
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Until,  recovering  from  amaze, 

Our  colonel,  calm  and  sternly,  bade 

Some  hands  the  spectral  form  to  raise, 
And  lay  it  as  the  dead  are  laid, 
Beneath  the  wayside  Ashes  shade. 

"  Of  Quatre  Bras  no  more  I'll  tell. 
Except  that  Princely  Brunswick  fell. 
Amid  the  battle's  hottest  rage 

Just  as  a  hero  should,  who  well 
Has  play'd  upon  war's  bloody  stage. 
And  well,  upon  the  fatal  morrow 
His  black  Hussars,  aveng'd  their  sorrow.^ 
Enough  upon  that  murderous  day 
Bravest  of  brave,  redoubted  Ney, 
Dy'd  deeply  red  the  wreath  of  glory 
Of  Germany's  old,  famous  story, 
But  fail'd  one  leaf  to  tear  away. 

"  Who  has  a  Gallic  host  to  keep 
At  bay,  must  neither  play  nor  sleep. 
Fearing  a  passage  might  be  reft 
'Twixt  Prussia's  columns  and  our  left, 
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Our  watchful  chief,  who  never  threw 
A  careless  stake,  at  morrow's  prime, 

Eetreated  slow  on  Waterloo. 
But  could  not  so  forestall  the  time, 
But  clouds  of  horsemen  hovering  near,  ^ 

From  Ligny's  spent  and  reeking  field. 
Hung  fiercely  on  our  lingering  rear, 

Or,  right  athwart  our  columns  wheel'd. 
And  chief,  the  fam'd  and  dreaded  Pole, 
Dauntless,  and  pitiless  of  soul, 
Yet  faithful  to  adopted  France, 
Charg'd  with  that  long  and  fatal  lance.— 
Forbearance  spurr'd  at  length  to  wrath, 
Our  horse  was  halted  on  its  path. 
And  foiToing  quickly  at  the  word, 
As  swift  as  speeds  the  swooping  bird, 
Our  light  and  gallant  '  Seventh'  dart 
At  their  unshrinking  foemen's  heart. 
Alas  !     Their  blades  like  shiver'd  glass. 
Broke    on  the  helm  and  steel'd  cuirass. 
Their  steeds  of  swift  but  slender  strain, 
Met  their  strong  rivals'  force  in  vain. 
What  men  unequal  match' d  could  do 
They  did, — No  shame  can  so  accrue.— 
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Our  files  we  ope,  with  cheers  we  greet, 
Their  shatter' d  squadrons  in  retreat. 
Then,  with  bold  Uxbridge  at  our  head, 
Dash'd  o'er  the  road,  the  field,  the  dead, 
Shaken  beneath  our  charger's  thunder ; 
Tore  their  spear-bristling  ranks  asunder  ; 
Rider  and  horse  in  dust  o'erthrew ! 
Where'er  our  heavy  chargers  flew, 
Small  need  was  of  the  blade  we  drew. 
Scatter'd  and  routed,  man  or  horse 
No  more  was  left,  to  stay  our  course. 

"  So  Ligny's  gory  act  was  done. 

And  Prussia,  like  a  mastiff,  parted 
Maim'd  from  his  foe,  chafd  still  the  more, 

"With  ire  and  vengeance  tiger  hearted. 
Old  Iron  Blucher,  somewhat  sore,^ 

With  rolling  prostrate  on  the  field 
While  clattering  cuirassiers  amain, 

Rode  o'er  him ;   and  then,  forc'd  to  yield, 
Rode  back.     He  had  his  horse  for  shield, 

And  a  tough  shell  to  hold  his  brain. 

Or  else  the  doctor  had  been  vain. — 
That  night,  whose  floods  of  heavy  rain 
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Incessant  fell  o'er  field  and  wood, 
We  rested,  tentless  on  the  plain, 

Plough' d  into  mire  of  marl  and  blood. 

Be  sure  in  no  complacent  mood. — 
"We  knew  the  dawn  would  shew  us,  nigh, 
A  stem  outnumbering  enemy. 
Whose  taste  of  carnage  and  success, 
Like  wolves,  made  not  their  fury  less. — 
We  knew  the  morning  sun  would  bring 
The  long-sought  day  of  reckoning. 
WTien  Europe  must  submit  to  fall, 
A  tame,  submiss,  and  conquer'd  thrall ; 
Or  that  proud  face  whose  frown  or  smile, 
Her  joy,  or  sorrow  was  e'erwhile, 

Must  turn  for  aye  in  flight  and  shame 

Moral  of  evil  power  and  fame. 
Retreat,  to  either,  was  a  thought 
With  woe  and  rout  and  ruin  fraught. 

"  So,  silent,  wrapt,  as  best  we  might, 
Within  om*  cloaks,  we  lay  that  night. 
With  thoughts  of  home,  (that  soften  still 
The  firmest  mind,  against  its  will) 
And  how  the  trust  that  England  laid 
Upon  each  arm,  should  be  repaid. 
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You  must  forgive,  old  foe,  if  now 
My  words  with  British  freedom  flow, 
None  but  the  boaster  and  the  knave 
Think  Frenchmen  can  be  ought  but  brave;' 
And  chivalrous,  and  true  as  flame, 
Whenever  call'd  by  France  or  Fame. 
Yet,  standing  on  a  different  shore, 
We  face  to  different  points. — No  more. 

"  The  morning  came.     You  may  suppose 
That  most  without  the  bugle  rose. 
Right  glad  I  was  to  find  my  steed, 
Black  Berwick,  vigorous  for  my  need. 
And  that,  with  arching  neck,  and  eye 
Expanded,  as  his  friend  drew  nigh. 
He  paw'd,  and  snorted  wantonly. 
Our  hasty  meal  was  o'er,  and  fast 
The  gathering  columns,  filing,  pass'd  ; 
Or,  steadfast,  rested  on  the  height. 
Where  batteries  frown'd,  from  left  to  right. 
So  many,  and  so  oft  have  told 
Of  that  great  day,  the  tale  is  old ; 
And  weary  somewhat. — Therefore  brief 
•Shall  be  my  tale,  for  your  relief. 

T 
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Besides,  I  see  the  absent  sun 
His  way  through  baffiing  clouds  has  won  ; 
And  time  and  duty  call  me  hence  ; 
Therefore  I  waive  all  dull  pretence. 

"  It  seems,  and  seem'd  then,  passing  strange. 
That  on  the  blessed  day  when  God 
Hath  given  to  man  the  happy  change, 
Who  else  in  constant  toil  would  plod, 
Two  hosts  with  levell'd  arms  should  stand, 
"With  spear,  with  cannon,  and  with  brand, 
To  tear  their  kind,  deface  the  land  ! 
'Twas  on  a  peaceful  Sunday  morn, — 
That  seem'd  to  frown,  with  grief  forlorn, — 
Full  in  our  front  from  Hougoumont, 
The  tide  of  strife  came  pealing  on. 
"WTiose  walls  how  bravely  won  and  lost; 
Then  lost  and  won  again  ;  the  cost 
To  Frenchman,  Yager,  Briton,  Scot ; 
Will  be  a  tale  till  time  is  not ! 
A  tale,  more  terrible,  in  truth. 

Than  all  that  wild  romance  ere  drew. 
Whose  horrors  held  our  dreamy  youth 

In  admiration  ever  new. 


1 
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"  The  roar,  that  mingled  earth  and  sky, 
From  volleying  artillery  ; — 
The  surer  musket's  sharper  rattle, 
Voice,  fierce,  unwearied  of  the  battle  ; — 
The  howl  of  Erin,  charging  wild,' 
Where'er  the  war  was  thickest  pil'd  ; — 
Shrieks,  shouts,  and  cries,  whose  rending  tones, 
By  fits  sunk  to  the  quire  of  groans  ; — 
The  flash,  the  crash,  the  jar  of  steel ; — 
The  Infantry's  long  lines,  that  reel, — 
Break, — form  anew, — launch  forth  again, — 
Like  surges  of  the  unquiet  main  ; — 
Th'exhorting  shout,  the  curse,  the  threat ; — 

The  pikes  'gainst  each  receding  back,'" 
Stem  Sergeants  for  a  barrier  set, 

Where'er  the  yielding  line  was  slack; — 
The  bloody  vest  uprear'd  on  high" 
Torn  from  the  chiefs  that  weltering  lie  ; 
Admonishing  that  none  should  spare 
His  blood,  while  bled  his  captain  there ! 
For  never  pour'd  such  leaden  sleel, 
Nor  e'er  such  iron  tempests  beat. 
As,  hurtling  through  the  madden'd  sky, 
Rent  our  devoted  Infantrj-  ! 

T  a 
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Still  patient.     Till  the  whirlwind  o'er, 
Appears  the  advancing  foe  once  more. 
Then  level  sunk  the  glittering  steel, 
And  cheering  with  a  deafening  peal, 
They  sprang  undaunted  to  the  strife, 
Fierce  hand  to  hand,  an d^  life  to  life  ! — 
So  strange  and  terrible  the  scene, 

That  from  Merke  Braine  to  Ter-la-Haye, 
To  horror  red,  the  meadows  green, 
And  fertile  fields  that  intervene, 

Tum'd,  neath  our  eyes,  that  fatal  day  I 

"  But  though  behind  the  line,  as  yet, 
Our  squadrons  were  in  shelter  set. 
We  did  not  gaze  in  quiet  long  ; 
Ere  ripping  shot,  the  files  among, 
Gave  earnest  of  the  tempest's  pow'r, 
Whose  lightnings  flashing  fast  and  strong, 
Hurl'd  death  upon  us  many  an  hour. 
And  when  surceas'd  the  deadly  show'r. 
Brigades  of  iron  Cuirassiers, 
Rush'd  over  field,  and  ditch,  and  steep. 
The  war's  flame  ripen'd  crop  to  reap. 
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Where'er  dismay  or  doubt  appears  !— 

I  think  I  hear  their  thrilling  cries, 

Heard  in  a  hundred  victories  ! 

I  think  I  see  those  streaming  crests, 

Like  meteors,  on  fate's  behests, 

Pour  on  our  squares'  devoted  walls, 

Bow'd  down,  as  bow  the  woods,  when  falls 

The  whirlwind  on  their  serried  oaks  ; 

Then  rise  defiant  of  its  strokes  ! 

'Twas  yain  I     No  force, — no  numbers, — threat, — 

Could  win  an  entrance,  or  entice 
One  musket  from  its  silence,  yet. 

Though  round  their  faces,  twice  and  thrice, 
Those  daring  horsemen  slowly  pac'd," 
As  beasts  of  prey,  from  out  the  waste. 
Will  skirt  the  penn'd  and  silent  fold. 
Prying. — Even  when  the  volley  roll'd 
From  file  to  file,  with  harmless  clang 
The  bullets  on  their  corslets  rang. 
And  far  away,  with  laugh  and  shout. 
They  sped,  and  wheel'd  once  more  about. 
Until,  by  vengeance  taught,  the  ball 
Caus'd  the  careering  charger's  fall. 
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And  tangled,  prostrate  on  the  ground, 

The  rider  met  a  surer  wound. 

'Twas  then  our  leader  gave  the  word, 

In  eager,  breathless  silence  heard, 

To  form  for  charge. — Small  need  was  there 

To  bid  our  troopers  to  prepare. 

Revenge  made  heart  and  weapon  yare. 

But,  while  our  crests  were  stooping,  bow'd 

For  speed,  and  press'd  each  courser's  hide 

By  rowell'dheel, — even  at  my  side  ' 

I  heard  these  accents,  deep  not  loud, — 

*  Remember  Alice  if  I  fall  I' 

I  turn'd  ; — but  those  spent  words  were  all. 

"  Hurrah  !  Away,  each  gallant  Grey  ! 
Away  !  Ye  stalwart  Blues,  Away  ! 
Guardsmen  and  Royals,  now  prove  to  day, 
Youi'  blades  how  keen,  your  arms  how  strong  ! 
No  foe  despis'd  awaits  the  fray, 
But  their  stem,  warlike  sons  who  long, 
Have  left  their  names  to  tale  and  song. 
For  deeds  renown' d,  with  sword  and  lance  ; 
The  chivalry  of  martial  France  ! 
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And  well  those  proud  stout  soldiers  kept, 
With  glory  undebas'd,  the  field, 
Against  our  massive  troops,  that  swept 
In  thunder.     And,  though  forc'd  to  yield, 
'Twas  after  contest  bloodier  far, 
Than  man  and  horse  e'er  wag'd  in  war. 


"  It  happen'd  on  that  day,  that  near, 
Some  two  or  three  upon  my  right, 
Rode  one,  we  deem'd  without  a  peer 
With  sword  and  steed  in  field  or  fight. 
As  famous  too,  as  dreaded  King" 
Of  our  old  English  Athlete  Ring. 
Gigantic,  even  among  the  tall, 
This  arm,  you  think  p'rhaps  not  so  small, 
Was  childish  to  the  brawny  force 
That  sway'd,  like  toys,  his  sword  and  horse. 
With  perfect  mast'ry. — Such  was  Shaw. 
Whose  fame  I  have  essay'd  to  draw. 
Methinks  I  see  him,  calmly  staid, 
Unmov'd,  with  droopt  and  shining  blade, 
Waiting  the  ill  starr'd  foe  who  durst 
Challenge  his  matchless  prowess  first. 
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"  A  stalwart  sergeant  tall  and  stout, 
Mail'd  to  the  teeth,  with  steed  of  fire, 
Sprung  from  the  hostile  squadrons  out, 
Within  his  point.     But  came  no  nigh'r. 
For  rising  in  his  saddle,  straight, 
With  one  swift  whirl  above  his  head, 
He  drove  his  fatal  sabre's  weight 
Through  helm  to  chine,  and  smote  him  dead  ! 
While  far  away  his  charger  sped. 
And  for  one  moment,  through  the  rank 
Of  foes,  was  silence  cold  and  blank  ! 
But  close  the  meeting  squadrons  jar  ; 
Blade  against  blade  clash'd  fast  and  fell. 
The  champion  plunging  in  the  war, 
Wrought  deeds  Romance  alone  can  tell. 
Alas  !     He  only  fought  too  well. 
Yet  ere  the  fatal  barrel  nmg. 
That  through  his  breast  its  bullet  flung, 
Beneath  his  arm,  by  blow  or  thrust, 
Eleven  warriors  bit  the  dust ! 

"  I  scarce  can  tell,  so  hot  the  fray, 

What  scathe  I  made  or  suffer'd  there. 
But  well  did  Berwick  then  display, 

His  courage,  force,  and  speed,  how  rare. 
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With  bound,  curvet,  and  rapid  wheel, 
Swift  answering  to  the  hand  and  heel. 
As  if  his  limbs  were  buoy'd  on  air. 

We  had  good  need.     For  on  the  steel 
That  sheath'd  our  foes,  both  breast  and  back, 
Both  point  and  edge  fell  blunt  and  slack. 
And  save  through  the  nnvisor'd  face," 
If  thrust  or  back  hand  stroke  found  space, 
'Twas  hard,  though  blade  and  shot  might  strive, 
An  opening  to  the  life  to  rive. 
But,  what  you'll  marvel  at,  perforce, — 
We,  oft,  with  weight  of  man  and  horse. 
Drove  to  the  earth  the  weaker  foe. 
And  crush'd  them,  neath  the  hoofs,  below  !is 
Just  as  the  shell  clad  fish  that  mocks 
Your  strength,  you  crush  upon  the  rocks  ! 
Full  dear,  with  many  a  gallant  hfe 

We  paid.     But  victory  came  at  length. 
And  o'er  that  field  of  stubborn  strife. 

We  drove  our  foemen's  routed  strength. 

"  But  harder  'tis  to  draw  the  rein, 

And  check  wild  vengeance  in  its  race. 
Than  to  command,  upon  the  main, 

The  storm  stirr'd  waves  to  keep  their  place. 
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Exulting  in  our  hard  won  gloiy, 
We  swept  beyond  those  fallows  gory, 
Pell-mell,  commingled,  foe  and  friend, 

Blinded  with  fury,  which  awoke. 
Only,  when  fifty  muzzles  send. 

Through  canopy  of  flame  and  smoke, 
Carnage  and  wounds  of  every  shape. 

On  volleys  of  thick,  murderous  grape! 
I  fell,  with  many  a  trooper  more. 
And  gallant  captain  ;  wounded  sore. 
And  Berwick  by  me  in  his  gore. 
Thank  Heaven,  the  county  of  my  birth, 
For  skulls  of  durance  kept  its  worth. 
Though  stunn'd  and  swooning, — lost  to  sense, — 
I  lay,  in  helpless  impotence ; 
And  welling  fast  from  many  a  gash, 
I  felt  not,  while  my  blood  was  rash  ; 
My  helm  had  fenc'd  the  mortal  blow, 
That  miss'd  my  life,  but  laid  me  low  ; 
Sheltcr'd  beneath  the  gallant  brute. 
With  wounded  shoulder  sad  and  mute. — 
Where  was  St.  Austen  ? — My  reply 
Will  say  at  best  but  doubtfully. 
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I  saw  him  on  the  combat's  tide, 

Gallant  as  ever,  proudly  ride. 

And  close  by  valiant  Elly's  side. 

I  saw  the  foes  around  them  throng ;  — 

I  saw  the  swords  smite  fast  and  strong ; — 

I  saw  that  tall  and  stately  chief 

Burst,  like  a  ship  through  broken  waves,* 
Through  fallen  enemies,  with  brief. 

And  bloody  requiem  for  their  graves. 
Alas  !  I  saw  no  more  erect 

That  noble,  and  heroic  breast. 
That,  through  a  score  of  fights,  unwreck'd. 

Bore  high  his  old  ancestral  crest  ! 
But  time,  and  day,  and  sense  to  me 
Were  blank  ;  whoe'er  might  fall  or  flee. — 
I  lay,  a  corpse  that  still  is  warm. 
With  Berwick's  bridle  on  my  ann. — 
There  is  a  Heaven  that  keeps  from  harm 
The  suffering  soldier,  as  the  Saint, 
That  held  all  evil  in  constraint. 

"  The  night  was  late,  the  wind  was  cold , 
The  moon  through  clouds  serenely  roU'd ; 
When,  waking  from  my  numbing  trance, 
Around  I  threw  a  feeble  glance. 
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God  !     If  the  feast  of  war  be  tigli 
With  joys  for  which  we  soldiers  sigh, 
The  wrecks  its  frantic  banquets  leave, 
Would  make  the  fiercest  hero  grieve. 

"  You've  heard  the  tide,  when  winds  are  high, 
Through  some  deep  cavern  make  reply, 
Incessant,  solemn,  sad,  and  low  ; 
Then  shrieking,  with  a  sudden  throe. — 
The  echoes  of  that  field  were  so. 
Paining  the  ear  almost  to  madness, 
With  pulses  of  wild,  ghastly  sadness. 
Above  whose  dreary  tones  would  rise. 
Anon,  a  shriek  that  pierc'd  the  skies  ! 
The  moonlight  pale,  fell  lone  and  dim. 
On  broken  blade  and  corslet  grim. 
And  on  the  dark  and  gory  heaps, 
Pil'd  on  the  fields,  and  grassy  steeps. 
Where'er  the  carnage  toil  was  hot, 
With  sword  or  bayonet,  or  shot, 
Carcass  of  steed,  and  corpse  of  men, 

Lay  thicker  than  the  rotting  fruit 
That  falls  in  crowded  orchards,  when 

The  miser  owner's  dead  and  mute. 
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"  Feeble,  and  staggering ;  faint  and  lame  ; 

I  rose ;  and  strove,  with  voice  and  hand. 
To  raise  my  steed ;  who  struggling  came, 

To  his  feet,  with  pain ;  and  strove  to  stand. 
And  thus,  supported  on  my  brand. 

We  Ump'd  with  feeble  steps  and  slow. 

And,  stumbling  o'er  the  wrecks  of  woe, 
I  search'd  with  eye  bedimm'd  with  pain, 
And  blood,  to  find  that  spot  again. 
Where  last,  amid  the  sea  of  fight, 
His  crest  had  sunk  down  from  my  sight. 
O'ertumed,  and  shatter'd  in  the  track. 
Deserted  guns  lay  grim  and  black. 
And,  where  La  Haye,  before  our  front, 
Had  seen  the  battle's  fiercest  brunt. 
O'er  shatter'd  walls  and  roofless  tower, 
The  smoke  clouds  still  were  seen  to  lower. 
And  here  and  there,  against  the  sky 
Some  wounded  steed  stood  grazing  nigh. 
Or  slowly  through  the  ranks  of  dead, 
Some  plunderer,  or  friend,  would  tread, 
Turning  each  corse  with  eager  gaze. 
To  search  for  looks  of  other  days. 
Or  spoil.     But  these,  and  else,  were  nought, 
To  one  sad  doubt  that  fill'd  my  thought. 
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"  What  can  it  be  ? — A  foiTQ  of  wMte 
Fix'd  in  unmoying,  ghastly  plight, 

Bends  silent  o'er  the  dead  ! 
Lo  I     Streaming  "wild  on  neck  more  fair 
Than  moonbeams,  droops  long  burnish'd  hair, 

Above  a  wanior's  head  ! 
'Tis  woman,  then  ! — What  does  she  here  ? 
Mid  sounds  of  death,  and  sights  of  fear. — 
Whence  comes  she  ? — Who  attends  her  steps. 
Through  danger's  path,  and   slaughter's  heaps  ? — 

Some  sister,  or  some  bride  ! — 
With  weak  and  eager  feet  I  press'd, — 
Stoop' d  down, — What  prophet  could  have  guess'd. 
That  Ahce  Beaufort  sat,  confest, 

At  her  dead  husband's  side  ! 

"  His  form  was  stark, — ^his  hand  was  clasp'd, — 
Its  ice  a  broken  falchion  grasp'd. 
His  eye  was  glaz'd, — and,  from  his  side, 
Full  long  had  drain'd  the  vital  tide. 
His  head  was  pillow'd  on  her  arm. — 
She  spoke  not,  stirr'd  not,  in  alarm ; 
And  when  I  touch' d  her  hand, — 
Uttcr'd  my  name  and  hers,  and  kneel'd, — 
She  look'd,  she  moan'd,  but  did  not  yield 
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That  fix'd  embrace,  but  turn'd  again 
Her  tearless  eye  upon  the  slain  ! 

And  in  it  then  I  scann'd 
Such  cold,  such  deep,  such  blank  despair, 
I  could  have  kneel'd  beseeching  there ; 
And  prayed  her  but  to  shed  one  tear ! 
For  well  I  knew  her  mind  was  sere, 
Her  heart,  o'ercharg'd;  and  thought,  with  fear, 
Unless  that  mood  should  melt  in  rain ; 
Phrenzy  would  wreck  her  tortur'd  brain  ! 
I  rais'd  the  dead. — She  nought  oppos'd. — 

I  laid  him  on  my  patient  steed. 
I  took  her  cold  hand,  scarce  unclos'd, 

And  led  them  both  with  tender  heed. — 
Though  pain  and  wonder  both,  had  wrought 
My  mind  from  all  deliberate  thought. 

"  It  was  not  then,  be  sure,  I  leam'd 
How,  from  her  home,  she  follow'd  far 

The  one  for  whom  her  bosom  yearn' d. 
And  dwelt  amid  the  rage  of  war. 

And,  urg'd  by  fancy,  fear,  or  fate, 

On  foot,  yN-ith  courage  desperate. 

Had  wander'd  to  the  scene  of  strife, 

Reckless  of  womanhood,  or  life 
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Had  found — (sure,  angels  were  her  guide) 
Her  lord,  and  watch' d  his  corse  beside. 
Not  mad,  nor  weeping, — but  in  woe 
Too  great  for  words,  too  deep  for  show. 
And  Time  hath  never,  from  that  hour, 
Diminish' d  ought  of  Sorrow's  power. 
I  sought  our  chiefs,  I  told  her  tale, — 
Her  rank ;  and  made  stem  eyelids  quail. 
We  laid  the  dead  in  holy  ground. 
With  stone  above,  and  laurels  round. 
To  England  borne,  she  wanders  still 
Through  life. — A  form  without  a  wHl.^ — 
An  eye  unmov'd, — a  tongue  unplaining, — 
A  wounded  spirit,  but  remaining 
God's  time  of  exile  to  fulfil. 


"  To  me  and  Berwick,  fate  was  kind. 

We  past  the  sea,  and  found,  at  home, 
The  love  and  cheer  we  left  behind. 

I  wedded. — Susan  laugh'd  and  cried  ; 
Vowing,  I  ne'er  again  should  roam. 
And  Berwick,  though  his  ebon  hide 
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Was  mark'd  by  many  a  scar, 
Soon  paced  as  proudly  on  the  plain, 
And  whinnied  when  I  pour'd  his  grain, 

As  ere  we  sought  the  war. 
But  age,  and  toil,  and  wounds,  had  told 

On  vigour  stout,  and  courage  high. 
And,  though  his  carriage  still  was  bold. 

Decay  work'd  sure  and  silently. 

*'  One  mom  I  op'd  the  stable  door. 

He  welcom'd  not  the  wonted  sound. 
But  lay  upon  the  litter'd  floor. 
Silent  and  still,  as  ne'er  before, 

Though  he  had  slumber'd  e'er  so  sound. 
I  came, — I  stood  beside  his  stall. 

He  mov'd  his  head. — His  fix'd  dim  eye, 
And  tongue,  with  cold  and  leaden  fall. 

Told  of  the  mortal  moment  nigh. 
Yet  lighted  with  a  gentle  flame 
The  orb,  as  once  I  breath'd  his  name. 
And  lifting  up  his  head  opprest, 
Dropp'd  at  my  feet  its  heavy  weight  ; 
Quiver'd  through  frame  and  limb ;  and  straight, 
Went  where  both  steeds  and  soldiers  rest ! 
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"  The  Sun  was  bright,  the  clouds  were  past ; 

The  rain  was  tinkling  from,  the  eaves. 
And,  in  the  East,  in  glory  vast, 

That  bow,  which  Heaven's  grief  reprieves, 
Spann'd  the  high  firmament  in  peace. 

The  birds  were  chirping  in  the  leaves, 
That  shone  with  crystal  broideries. 
"We  rose  ;  and  wended  each  his  way, 

As  wilfulness  or  duty  sped. 
While  thoughts,  half  sombre,  and  half  gay  ; 

Slacken'd  my  steps,  and  bow'd  my  head. 

'  And  this,'  unto  myself  I  said, 
*  Is  of  Man's  life  a  part  and  fate  ! 
Or  does  he,  headstrong,  desperate, 
Pervert  his  Nature  from  the  laws, 
Graven  by  one  Eternal  Cause, 
On  heart  and  being — and  lay  waste 
Madly,  the  Eden  where  he's  plac'd  ? — 
We  search  in  vain.     As  vainly  strive 
A  life  of  meekness  tame  to  live. 
Did  not  the  chosen  race  declare 
Their  God  to  be  a  '  Man  of  War  ?' 
And  the  first  Christian  soldier  stood 
Before  his  Saviour,  stain' d  with  blood. 
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Doth  not  the  worm,  the  bird,  the  beast, 
Do  battle,  for  its  lair  and  nest  ? — 
How  would  all  Tyrants  triumph  loud, 
If  each  head  in  submission  bow'd. 
Beneath  oppression  ! — How  the  strong 
Would  glory  in  their  lease  of  wrong  ! 
No  !  Blessed  is  the  patriot's  sword ; 
Accurs'd  the  despot's  cruel  horde  ! 
Reason  as  tamely  as  we  will. 
Courage  is  Man's  prime  virtue  still. 
To  shield  the  weak,  repel  the  bad  ; 
Endure  through  seasons  dark  and  sad  ; 
Stand  manfully  before  our  foe, 
With  fearless  heart  and  honest  blow ; 
Spurn  rankling  malice ;   and  forbear 
A  prostrate  vaHant  foe,  and  fair  !' 
Reflection  thus.     But- many  an  hour, 
I've  thought  upon  that  meeting  rare. 
And  deem'd  that  Time  might  have  the  power 
To  change  the  bUnd  and  bitter  hate. 
Between  those,  gallant  both,  and  great. 
Whose  swords  should  never  more  be  drawn 
For  Tyrant's  gain,  and  Freedom's  scorn. 

u  3 
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But,  side  by  side,  their  flags  nufurl'd 
In  peace,  be  ever  Slavery's  hope, 

And  Honour's  beacon,  to  the  world  ! 
And  who,  if  forc'd  again  to  cope. 

Would  wage  a  battle  fair  and  high, 

For  honour,  as  for  victory. 

Yielding  a  noble  foe  his  praise, 

Before  a  friend  who  smiles  and  slays  !" 


NOTES    TO    CANTO    I. 


1.  "  You've  heard  of  Pa  via."  This  town  Bonaparte  gave  up  to 
twenty-four  hours'  plunder,  in  revenge  for  some  insurrections. 

2.  "But  Bonaparte' is  their  guide."  See  Denon's  Travels  in 
Egypt  ;  at  the  commencement. 

3.  "  I  gaz'd,  and  saw  the  Pyramids."  See  Denon,  Bourrienne, 
&c. 

4.  "  Young  Desaix."  The  most  amiable,  chivalrous,  and 
gallant  of  all  Napoleon's  generals.  He  fell  at  Marengo,  in  the 
moment  of  victory. 

5.  *'  For  I  was  dweller  in  their  tents."    See  Denon. 

6.  ' '  Thought  fit  for  witness.' '  There  is  something  ve^y  ludicrous 
in  Bourrienne's  account  of  Buonaparte's  attempt  at  oratory,  at  the 
bar  of  the  Assembly.    A  year  or  so  afterwards,  he  was  Emperor. 


NOTES  TO  CANTO  II. 


1.  *'  With  me  in  bonny  Cumberland."  I  believe  the  three  fine 
Regiments,  composing  the  Brigade  of  Household  Cavalry,  are 
recruited  chiefly  in  the  N'orthem  Counties,  where  bone  and 
stature  are  most  conspicuous. 

2.  "Could  buy  what  serv'd  from  day  to  day  "  A  literal  fact 
from  personal  narrative. 
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3.  **  That  warlike  King."    Henri  Quatre. 

4.  "  You've  heard  it  stiDg."'  See  Byron's  description,  in  Childe 
Harold.  Is  there  anything  finer,  or  more  touching,  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  ?     Or  any  tongue  ? 

5.  "  Without  a  motion  or  a  sign."  A  literal  fact,  from  personal 
narrative. 

6.  "  His  black  Hussars  aveng'd  their  sorrow."  Their  re  ply  to 
all  entreaties  for  quarter  was,  "  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  died 
yesterday  1" 

7-  ' '  Old  Iron  Blucher."  See  the  accounts  of  the  Battle  of 
Ligny.  He  fell  in  a  charge  of  the  French  Dragoons,  who  pursued 
the  Prussians  over  his  body.  The  latter  rallied,  and  returned  the 
charge  ;  when  both  parties  agaia  scampered  over  the  fallen  Mar- 
shal, who  had  good  need  of  the  surname  of  "  Iron."  I  believe  the 
presence  of  mind  of  his  Aide-de-Camp  saved  him,  by  covering  him 
with  '  is  cloak. 

8.  "  Xone  but  the  boaster."  Those  who  depreciate  the  prowess 
of  the  French  Army,  know  not  what  they  talk  about.  Our  list  of 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  state  of  the  field  of  battle,  will  show 
what  the  struggle  had  been. 

9.  I  have  read,  in  accounts  published  shortly  after  the  battle, 
that  the  Enniskillens  struck  great  astonishment  into  the  enemy ,by 
the  terrific  howls  with  which  they  rushed  to  the  charge. 

10.  "  The  pikes  'gainst  each,"  &c.  Another  fact  from  the  early 
narratives  The  fire  was  so  hot  that  they  had  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  men  in  line.  Many  may  recollect  the  long  pikes 
carried  by  the  Sergeants  of  Infantry. 

11.  "The  bloody  vest."  Picton's  I  think.  I  forget  who  held 
it  up,  crying,  "While  your  officers  bleed,  let  no  man  hold  his  life 
dear!" 

12.  "  Those  daring  horsemen."  ALL  this  is,  I  beUeve,  literally 
true. 

13.  Shaw's  encounters  with  the  leaders  of  the  Prize  Ring,  at  the 
Fives  Court,  are  described  as  extraordinary.  He  knocked  them 
fairly  over  the  ropes,  with  the  gloves.  Xo  one,  not  even  Tom 
Cribb,  being  able  to  withstand  his  gigantic  force.  He  was  equally 
famous  as  a  swordsman.  His  first  encounter  at  Waterloo  I  have 
seen  somewhere  described  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the  text. 
He  had  been  wounded  previously,  but  refused  to  stay  away  from 
the  fight. 

14.  "  And  save  through  the  unvisor'd  face."  "  After  firing  our 
pistols,  we  made  what  is  called  the  '  Cut  six,'  in  some  instances 
severing  the  head  completely  in  two."  Letter  from  a  Guardsman, 
after  the  battle. 

15.  "And  crush'd  them."  "We  fairly  rode  them  down,  and 
cracked  them,  like  lobsters  in  their  shells."  Letter  from  a 
Guardsman. 


ODE, 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

AUGUSTUS    FREDERIC    WELSFORD, 

MAJOK  97th  rooT. 

Who  was  killed  while  leading  the  forlorn  hope  of  his  Eegimentj 
at  the  Storming  of  the  Eedan,  before  Sebastopol.  Sept.  8th, 
1855.1 


PREFACE. 


I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  known  either  to  the  late 
Major  "Welsford's  family,  or  his  friends.  This  Ode  is 
simply  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  for  whom,  in 
boyhood,  I  had  great  affection,  and  whose  heroism  is  now 
part  of  his  Country's  glory. 


ODE  ON  THE 

DEATH  OF  MAJOR  WELSFORD. 


Shades  of  the  brave  of  every  age  and  clime, 

Who  from  the  miknown  depths  of  starry  space, 
Above  the  shaggy  momitain's  height  sublime, 

Or  where  the  lone  lake  spreads  its  tranquil  face, 
Look  down  upon  the  red  and  holy  spot. 

That's  sanctified  by  that  last  gush  of  life 
Whose  memory  lives  above  the  bones  that  rot 

Beneath  the  field  of  long  forgotten  strife, — 
Smile — sternly  smile  on  this  impassion'd  strain. 

That  weeping  yet  defies  itself  to  mourn. 
Subduing  with  a  lip  of  scorn,  the  pain 

Tliat,  even  in  triumph,  in  the  heart  will  buni 
For  those,  the  brave, — lost, — lov'd, — who  cannot  more 
return ! 
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Thousands  have  ne'er  return' d ; — and  only  live 
"Within  our  memories ;  their  death  denied 

Even  the  poor  rites  alone,  that  love  can  give, 

Who  tends  unheeded  hours  the  couch  beside. 

No  last  cool  dew  drops  for  the  blackened  lips  ; — 
No  hand  to  meet  the  agonising  grasp, 
Or  hold  the  clammy  brow  in  gentle  clasp. 

Until  the  dim  eye  sinks  in  last  echpse  ; — 

No  ear,  to  regist-er  among  its  vows 

The  last  faint  stammering  of  the  failing  tongue, 

To  keep  the  hope,  beacon  of  life's  dark  close, 

Of  safety  for  the  widow' d,  orphan' d  young  ! 

Nought  but  a  mangled,  rent  and  shapeless  corse, 
Gazing  upon  the  heavens,  amid  the  din, 

Discordant  and  convulsive  of  wild  war. 

Stamp'd  into  gory  mud  by  hostile  horse ; — 

Earth' d  with  promiscuous  death  and  ruin  in. 

Weeks, — ^months, — of  land  and  waves,  from  home  afar ! 

Leuctra,  Thermopylae,  names  still  divine. 

Like  Parian  statue  Gods  mid  rain'd  ages  ! — 

And  Cannae,  Trasymen,  those  banks  of  thine 
Still  red,  heroic,  sad,  in  Livy's  pages ! — 
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Cressy,  Moncontour,  dire  Busaco's  plain !' 
The  Nile's  thick  purpled  waters,  and  the  sand 

Beneath  those  giant  Mysteries,  tomb  or  fane ! 

Ye  ravines,  where  your  Hofer,  not  in  vain 
Before  his  Tyrol  whirl'd  his  bloody  brand  ! — 
Young  Freedom's  wrestling  place  in  every  land ! — 

Ye  still  are  populous  !  though  not  to  sight. 

No  sigh  but  the  young  west  winds  stirs  the  com 

That  grows  upon  your  furrows  rich  and  bright. 
As  if  the  lark  had  never  ceas'd,  the  mom, 

To  carol ;  ne'er  had  slept  the  hunter's  horn ; 

While  war-cries  rent  the  day  and  groans  the  night. 

And  your  pure  fields  were  ne'er  wild,  gory,  and  forlom ! 

Yet  ye  are  populous  ! — And,  who  treads  your  earth, 
Feels  in  his  breast  oppressive  awe  and  sad. 

Presence  of  famous  valour,  strength,  and  worth, 
TombVl, — Where? — Beneath  his  foot; — in  foHage  clad 

On  younger  thicket ; — in  that  whimpUng  stream ; — 
Or,in  the  soughing  air,  surrounding  like  a  di'eam  ! — 
Ye  vaUant !  this  is  not  idolatry ; 

The  worship  of  fond  memory  ;  but  a  part 
Of  that  for  which  ye  fought,  and  spent  so  free 

The  rich  rare  current  of  each  dauntless  heart. 
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Wlio  TTould  deny  it  ye  ? — Let  him  not  prate 
Of  children,  ties,  or  country ;  but,  alone. 

Plod  on  his  selfish,  cold,  and  coward  gait  ; 
And,  dying,  have  some  immemorial  stone  I — 

Victors,  or  vanquish'd,  thus  the  brave  have  won 
A  note  in  the  eternal  hving  Peean, 

Chaunted  from  age  to  age,  from  shore  to  shore, 
^Mingling  with  quires  from  the  far  Empyrean ; 

And  with  the  Ocean's  old  exulting  roar, 
Wide  pealing  onward  still,  till  life  shall  be  no  more  ! 

The  ceaseless  murmur  of  dark  waves  that  leap 
Li  sunshine,  or  in  frown  of  threat'ning  cloud, 

Past  river  chasm'd  shores,  and  round  the  steep 
Of  Taurus,  ^  rob'd  in  Ether's  azure  shroud, — 

Is  not  of  yesterday  ; — but  old. 

Old  as  the  bourns  beyond  foil'd  memory's  sight. 

'VYhen  earth  and  sea  threw  off  in  vital  light 
Oblivion's  murky  fold ! 

How  smil'd  those  waters  in  the  perfum'd  air  ! 

How  sigh'd  the  amorous  woods  along  the  shore ! 
When  the  proud  Witch  of  Colchis,  stem  and  fair, 

Fled  through  her  brother's  gore, 
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With  false,  false  Jason,  from  her  home. 

Peace,  mnocence; — to  guilt,  grief,  evermore  ! 
But  gentler  memories  come 
Of  her,  who,  daughter  of  old  warlike  Kings, 

Dwelt  in  Mycenae's  Cyclopean  walls, 
And  Argos'  lofty  halls, 

Where  slender  shadow  of  the  tall  reed  falls 
On  bubbling  Apian  springs. 
On  yonder  height,  crown'd  with  the  glory  mild 
Of  morning,  stood  her  temple  undefil'd, 

The  Goddess  of  the  deadly  silver  dart. 

Alas !   Not  only  fatal  to  the  hart. 
And  ruthless  boar,  but  flying  in  the  night, 
O'er  doom'd  and  drowsy  streets,  with  vengeance  bright ! 

There  stood  Iphigenia,  dead  yet  Hving, 

The  incense  to  her  awful  altar  giving. 
And  there  Orestes  stood. 
He  and  his  friend.     Stem  superstition  striving 
With  nature,  for  the  stranger  brother's  blood ! 

Might  of  immortal  deeds  ! 
How  ye  outlast  the  creeds. 
The  works,  the  tales  of  men  ! 
And  write,  as  with  a  pen, 
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Your  names  on  Nature's  piles, 
The  mountains,  sea,  the  isles  ! 
Like  monuments. 
Through  lingering  Time's  decay, — Convulsion's  frantic 
rents  ! 

How  sweetly  in  the  sunshine  flowing, 
The  Hellespont's  blue  wave  is  going, 
'  Xeath  citron  groves  and  mosques  above  ! 
While  echo,  from  each  beetling  shore, 
Tlie  seaman's  cry,  the  dash  of  oar ; 
And  shy  Sultanas,  from  their  trance, 
Through  the  close  lattice  timid  glance 
On  those  who  down  the  winding  channel  rove ; 
Where  deceitful  tides  meander, 
That  clos'd  above  the  young  Leander, 
And  left  sad  Hero  by  her  lonely  light, 
Poring,  with  weary  eyes,  into  the  stormy  night ; 
A  monument  and  tale  of  venturous,  hapless  love  !* 

Yet,  there,  above  those  idle  waves, 
The  weight  of  warlike  myriads  trod. 

When  their  proud  King,  enthron'd,  his  slaves 
Counted  by  nations,  like  a  God ! 
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And  threaten'd  ocean  with  his  rod  ; 

And  chains  to  bind  him  in  his  caves ! — 
And  then — What  fearful  skiff  yon  crouching  caitiff 
saves  ? — ^ 

Let  frantic  Tyrants  save  or  sink !     The  glory 

Bums  yet  of  that  bright  track,  and  that  chami'd  story,« 

The  heroic  Myriad  traced,  their  leader  told; 

After,  from  Sardis  speeding,  fatal  bold. 

Fierce  Cyrus  on  the  East's  Tiara  smote, 

And  fell,  where  fresh  fraternal  blood  lay  red  and  hot ! 

Lo  !     Where  Byzantium   stood '/     The  gate  and  Mart 

Of  Europe,  and  the  East ;  of  arms  and  art ! 

There  tower'd  sublime  the  Pagan's  proudest  fanes ; — 

There  rose  on  high  the  Christian's  noblest  dome  ; — 
And  there,  'neath  crescented  and  gleaming  vanes, 

Mahomet's  sterner  creed  hath  built  itself  a  home. 

Afar  !  Afar  !      The  purjile  skirted  mountains. 
The  eldem  groves,  the  marble  cliffs  of  Greece  ! 

Her  clustering  isles,  her  clear,  exulting  fountains, 
Leaping  abroad,  with  songs  that  never  cease ! 

w 
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Her  ruins,  speaking  sad  but  awful  peace  ; 

Fraught  still,  and  redolent  with  glorious  fable  ! 
Theme  of  my  earliest  dreams  ;  when  I  and  thou. 

Treasured  in  boyish  memories  unstable, 
Homer's  heroic  tales  with  kindling  brow. 
And,  in  the  still,  late  evening,  acted  o'er 

The  vaunts  of  fierce  Achilles  and  his  foe.s 
Little  I  deem'd  thy  foot  would  tread  the  shore 

In  arms,  where  Kv'd  the  scenes  we  worshipp'd  so  ! 
Little  I  deem'd,  first,  bravest,  dearest  friend, 

That  o'er  thy  grave,  commingled  with  the  roar 
Of  the  dark  Pontic,  I  should  mourn  thy  end 

With  these  proud  tears  I  vainly,  fondly  spend  ! — 
Oh  I  had  I  but  the  tones  of  that  wild  shell 

Of  Ocean,  which  so  mournful  round  the  steep 
Of  white  Colonna  on  our  fancy  fell, 

Charming  the  nymphs  of  the  ^gean  deep  !^ — 
Or,  more  than  all,  his  harp,  his  tongue  of  flame, 

Who    bought,  too  dearly  bought,  his   Greece   with 
death  '.lo 
Whose  spirit  hovers  there,  above,  beneath. 

The  land,  the  skies,  the  waters  of  his  fame ! — 

Thou  should 'st  not  want  for  song,  to  celebrate  thy 
name  ! 
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No  more, — as  in  Badajos'  bloody  breach, 
Or  fair  Cadiz  before, — 
The  rival  banners'  folds  defiant  flout. 
Or,  from  the  trenches  pouring  deadly  out. 
The  iron  storms  of  War 
From  Gallic  cannon  British  bosoms  reach. 
But,  side  by  side,  upon  the  Tauric  height, 

And  the  Tchernaya's  shore. 
The  Red,  and  the  Republic  Tricolour, 
In  gentle,  courteous  undulations  wave. 
And  side  by  side. 
In  blood  of  one  another  dy*d, 
The  Frank  and  Saxon  burst  the  serried  fight. 

Two  names,  one  cause,  one  victory,  one  grave  ! 
And,  where  the  Ocean  lies  serene  and  bright, 

Tranquilly  rocking  on  the^  rolling  deep, 
Those  hulls,  tremendous  and  redoubted,  sleep, 
Fast  by  their  ancient  foe. 
Upon  the  tides. 
As  if  their  horrid  ports  had  never  hurl'  d 

Ruin  and  havoc  through  their  mutual  sides ! 
And  their  white  decks  with  gore  did  never  flow, 
At  Trafalgar, — contending  for  a  World  ! 

3  w 
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Ah  !  If  to  plunge  upon  the  headlong  charge  ; — 
To  rally,  where, 
Around  the  massive  square, 
The  hostile  coursers  beat 
The  ground  with  iron  and  impatient  feet, 
And    strive    to    hurst,    like    mad   seas,    through't    its 
marge ; — 

If  but  to  die,  to  fall. 
Amid  the  fight's  exulting  glory, — 

Were  all 
The  soldier  suffered  for  a  place  in  story  ! — 
It  were  not  much. — But  sick  and  weary, — 
As  these, — to  wear  away  long  months  of  winter  dreary ; — 

The  ice  cold  dews  of  Heaven  ^ 

Eating  into  the  bones,  laid  bare  and  sodden 

By  the  fever's  putrid  leaven ;  — 
To  lay  them  down  on  wet  earth,  battle  trodden. 

To  the  helpless  wail  of  comrades  dying. 
Shot  mangled,  bayonet  rent,  in  their  own  blood  lying  ; — 

Then  rise,  and  stagger  where  the  belching  flame 
Threatens  a  quicker  and  a  welcome  death ; — 
To  toil  and  fight  with  famine  wasted  frame. 
That   scarcely    needs    a    wound    to    vent    its   painful 
breath  ; — 
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To  wait  upon  the  timid,  cold  delay, 

Tliat  feebly  palters  life  and  victory  away ; — 

These  are  the  trials  no  wreath  of  bare  renown, — 

Though  tripled,   pure,  and  precious  gold, — can  crown  ! 

Glory  and  peace  to  the  devoted  chiefs, 

Who  sow'd,  but  reap'd  not !     Gallant  Somerset, 
And  chivalrous  Arnaud  !     Amid  our  griefs, — 

Triumphant  tears, — ^your  names  can  we  forget  ? — 
No  ! — For  the  last  was  martyr  unto  war. 
And,  with  his  dJTn  eye  in  the  socket  set. 
And  his  proud  lip  subduing  agony, 
Scann'd  the  victorious  battle  from  afar. 

Then  totter' d,  gasping,  to  his  tent,  to  die  ! 
The  first,  was  Victory's  adopted  son. 

In  Glory's  reddest  stadia  train'd  and  taught. 
Where  cold,  unconquerable  Wellington, — 
Dread  in  attack,  and  dreadest  in  defeat. 
Like  starving  tigers  in  retreat, — 
From  Tagus  imto  Belgia  sternly  fought ! 

How  proudly  and  impetuous,  noted 

Bellona's  own,  by  the  maim'd  and  handless  arm. 
He  dash'd  o'er  Alma  !  where  his  banners  floated 
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O'er  many  a  young  heart,  that  but  dreamt  till  then 
Of  wounds,  red  steel,  dire  shot,  and  the  stem  strife  of 

men ! — 
Glory  watch  o'er  their  graves  !      Whose  life  blood  dy'd 

That  mountain  torrent !"     Russia  back  recoil'd, 
To  see,  through  Hell's  own  whirlwinds,  so  deiy'd 

Her  steep,  strong  foi-ts,  and  all  their  might  despoil'd ! 
Again,  and  yet  again  ! 
Their  hosts  up  Inkei-man,  undaunted  strain  ! 

Again,  and  yet  again  ! 
RoUs  the  shrill  drum ;  the  British  line  is  serried, 
Beats  back  the  storm,  unflinching  and  unwearied, 
And  foot  to  foot  with  France's  chosen  peer-ed, 
Hurls  the  defeated  foe  in  rout  upon  the  plain  ! 

But  not  alone,  the  British  pride, 
The  deadly  volley,  and  the  levell'd  line 

Of  steel,  that  lays,  like  hay  swaths,  far  and  wide. 
The  carnage  of  the  battle. — No  !  'Tis  thine 
And  fiery  Erin's,  with  the  neighing  steed. 

That  snuffs  the  glory  of  the  fight  from  far, 
With  brandish'd  sabre,  and  with  whirlwind  speed, 

And  fierce,  and  dense,  as  foaming  cataracts. 
To  dash  to  pieces  all  the  hopes  of  war. 

That  the  vain  foe  renews  against  your  stem  attacks ! 
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Such,  Balaklava,  on  thy  fatal  day, — ^* 
Fatal  yet  glorious, — wave  on  wave,  pour'd  on 
With  Scotia,  and  with  Ireland,  Albion. 
Hark  to  the  cry  !  ''  Erin  go  bragh  !  " — 
"  Forward,  Auld  Scotland !  "— 
"Charge!     Hurrah!'*— 
And  through  that  host  of  horse, 
Russia's  unnumbered  force, 
The  s^yift  Hussar,  the  Cossack's  giant  spear, 
The  deadly  Lancer,  mail  sheath'd  Curassier, 
That  little  band,  a  few  spare  hundreds,  dash, 
Like  shot  through  shatter'd  branches,  through 
Their  first  array  ! 
Away !    Away ! 
Li  vain  their  hosts  renew  ! 
The  second  band  is  scattered,  like  the  first  ! — 
Unwip'd  the  bloody  blade,  undrawn  the  rein, 
Another  high,  wild  cheer !  and  then. 
The  last,  ill-fated,  useless  line  is  burst ! — 

Nerv'd  by  hot  youth,  with  fame  elate  and  hope, 
In  war's  grim  glorious  festival,  to  cope 
With  equal  foes,  upon  an  open  field, 
Asks  not  heroic  courage  triple  steel'd. 
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But  when  by  stem  Necessity  or  Error, 

Glory  is  shorn  away,  and  left  but  Terror, 

Shame,  and  Repulse,  and  doomed  Sacrifice 

Of  grappling  with  impossibilities, — 

Then,  o'er  the  fated  brave  stoops  Heaven  down, 

With  a  more  solenm  wreath  than  palm  or  laurel  crown! 

And  see  !     Athwart  the  plain. 
And  down  that  gloomy  valley  lin'd  with  fate, 

Cannon  and  lance  and  musket,  slope  and  brow ; 

Waiting  safe  slaughter  to  deal  down  below ; 

What  squadrons  wheel,  ^^  with  pm-pose  desperate, 

To  charge  the  murderous  batteries  that  deal 

Havoc  upon  om*  hosts,  in  every  vengeful  peal  ? — 

Silent  and  stern,  like  legions,  pale,  immortal, 

Th' Almighty     poui's.    by    night,    through    Heaven's 

portal  ! 
Destroying  Spirits  !     When  dire  Want  and  Pest, 
A  doom'd  and  guilty  land  lay  woe  and  waste  I — 
Hark !     No  fierce  cry, — no  thrilling  shout  is  heard  ! 
But  waiting  motionless,  until  the  word, 
Breath'd  low  and  sternly,  "Forward!  "  — 
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Then  every  spur  is  press'd  against  the  side, 
At  once  of  every  steed.     Each  blade  is  bare. 
And  doom'd  and  conscious,  yet  not  in  despair, 
Each  hero  (such  are  Britons  !)  charging  there. 

To  fate  and  slaughter,  sure  as  Life  and  Heaven,  ride  ! 

The  levell'd  lance,  the  sabre  dropt ! 
Vengeance  was  maz'd,  the  breath  was  stopt ! — 
From  either  wall  of  that  long  valley. 
Awhile  no  shot,  no  foe  men  sally. 
Though  lin'd  with  infantry  and  horse, 
A  hundred  times  that  fated  force. 
Silent,  with  awe  entranc'd  they  stood. 
Deeming  them  urg'd  by  phrensy's  mood  ! 
But,  when  at  length. 
Across  the  limit  of  the  ravine,  bristling, 

The  cannon  gap'd  in  triple  strength, — 
And  eager  shouts  broke  forth  at  once. 
"  Behold  our  prize,  their  guns  !" 
Then, — as  the  Lion  wakes  to  ire 
With  roar  and  bound, — burst  forth  the  fire ! 
In  front,  in  rear,  athwart  their  course. 
Shell,  shot,  and  flame,  screaming  and  whistling, 
Crash'd  through  the  charging  files,  with  force 
That  dash'd  to  atoms  man  and  horse ! 
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And  swept  them,  as  the  East  wind  sweeps 
The  year's  first  fallen  leaves,  in  heaps ! — 
Shall  they  retreat  ? — 
Never  ! 
As  when,  with  firm  hand  and  unshaken  seat, 
The  hunter  clears  the  rail  crown'd  eminence, 
So  o'er  the  muzzles  spring  their  coursers  fleet, 
And  the  keen  sabre  quells  the  scar'd  defence, 
For  ever ! 

Oh !  Madness  we  condemn !  And  in  condemning, 
Applaud, — and  smile,  and  shudder !  as  we  think 

Of  that  undaunted  band  of  heroes,  stemming 
Destruction's  torrent  red,  from  brink  to  brink, 

And  bringing  bloody  relics  to  the  shore  ! 

Upon  our  annals  to  inscribe,  once  more, 

"  When  duty  beckons,  Britons  never  shrink!" 

But  this  is  past ! — No  more, 

Spirit  divine  of  song  ! 
Must  we  yet  linger  on  the  Phocian  shore, 

Culling  the  wreaths  to  valour  that  belong. 
For  Hark !  the  signal  gun. 
That  wakes  the  morning  from  her  chambers  dun, — 
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And  peremptory  bugle,  from  the  tents, 
That  circle  the  doom'd  Town,  from  sea  to  sea, — 
Recall  us  from  remoter  arguments. 
To  our  theme  of  tears  and  blood  ! 
Bitter  and  bloody  tears  ! 
Illumin'd  still,  while  dropping  hopelessly, 

By  the  bright  rays  of  Glory's  clustering  spheres, 
That  hang  above  Oblivion's  deep,  dark  flood ! 

Behold !     What  joy  peals  from  the  waking  camp  !^* 

The  rude  and  jovial  joy  of  gathering  war  ! 
And,  through  the  early  marsh  mists,  white  and  damp, 

Lo  I  the  bright  sheen  of  weapons  glitters  far! 

The  glad  steed  answering  to  the  trumpet's  jar  ! 
The  thrilling  dnim,  the  mumiur,  and  the  tramp 

Of  mustering  battalions.     Sard  and  Turk, 
Briton  and  Gaul,  draw  tight  the  girdling  belt. 

And  firmer  set  the  casque.     For  no  vain  work. 
Whose  fatal  import  is  not  spoke,  but  felt. 
To  day,  they  hope, — they  swear,  upon  the  wall 

Of  those  tremendous  forts,  whence  death,  of  late 

With  gaunt  hand,  arm'd  with  thunder  and  with  fate, 
Hurl'd  down  their  levies  in  detested  fall. 

To  plant  the  flag,  that  loadstar  red  and  proud, 

That  never  sets,  but  in  a  sea  of  blood  I 
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To  day,  they  trust  their  months  of  weary  siege, 
Of  sickness,  suffering,  toil,  shall  have  an  end. 

To  day,  comes  vengeance  for  the  brave  and  liege  ! 
The  fallen  brother,  captain,  comrade,  friend  ! 

There,  from  her  ancient  hills,  sent  Cambria  forth 

The  fiery  valour  of  her  hardy  race. 
There  nodded  high  the  dark  plumes  of  the  North, 

O'er  staid  and  stern  solemnity  of  face. 
And  England's  eye  of  open,  dauntless  grey, 

As  wont,  in  peril,  look'd  unmov'd  and  gay. 
But  Lo  !     The  children  of  the  Western  Isle.  '' 

Whose  home  is  in  fair  Ulster's  verdant  vales. 
No  memories,  no  fears  repress  the  smile, 

The  joyous  step,  as  airy  as  the  gales 
That  fan  their  banners.     Ever  first  in  fight, 
Their  pastime,  as  of  old,  whose  fierce  dehght 

Yet  rings  upon  the  harp  of  Erin's  thousand  tales  ! 

Thy  followers  they,  belov'd  heroic  soul  ! 

Worthy  their  chief. — For  thou,  from  childhood's  mom, 

And  powers  infirm  wast  bold. 
Holding  pale  hazard  and  restraint  in  scorn. 

As  thy  warlike  sire  of  old.  ^® 
How  oft  upon  the  sheer  and  horrid  steep,^' 
Or  o'er  the  torrent  deep. 
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Or  on  the  dizzy  pine,  would  cling  thy  hold, 

Unshaken  and  amused,  amid  the  cries 

Of  fondness,  watching  with  distracted  eyes  ! 
Alas  !     Once  more,  in  vain, 
They  call'd  to  thee,  to  hold  thy  daring  foot, 

The  spirits  who  beheld ! — But,  why  again 
Clio,  anticipate  ? — Be  thy  plaining  mute. 

For,  Hark  !     Peal  answers  peal. 
From  belching  batteries  !   Till  the  wild  hills  reel 

Of  Taurus  old  !     And  sky  and  ocean  feel 
Through  their  blue  depths  the  prelude  of  the  strife 

That  gathers  from  the  land,  and  leagur'd  town. 
Even  as  the  storm  clouds  roll,  with  thunder  rife, 

In  heaps ;  before  the  tempest  crashes  down  ! 

And  where  wert  thou  ?  — 
Thou  who  hadst  sought  the  post,  that  one  consent 
Silently  wish'd  thy  well  tried  hardiment  ?  — 

With  calm,  unanxious  brow, 
Within  the  silent  and  deserted  tent, 
The  few  mild  words  of  friendship  are  indited ;" 

That  come  as  solemn  and  as  mournful,  now, 
As  words  of  Spirits,  unto  ears  benighted. 
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These  clos'd  and  seal'd,  thy  earthly  task  is  done ! 
Ah  !  httle  reck'st  thou  that  upon  the  shore, 
The  silent  shore,  thou  stand'st,  whence  never  more 

Shall  come  to  them  roice  of  the  cherish'd  one  ! 

Thy  head  is  bow'd  in  one  short  soldier's  pray'r. 
Thy  brow  is  cover'd, — and  thy  sword  is  bare, — 

And  springing  gaily  to  the  spot,  where  stand 
Thy  brother  chiefs,  the  last  adieu  and  grasp, 
Short  words  of  greeting,  and  the  hurried  clasp 

Of  hands,  some  minutes  hold  thee  from  thy  band. 

Far  on  the  right,  where  thick  and  sulphurous  smoke, 

Redden'd  by  frequent  flashes,  hides  the  earth. 
Oppress' d  and  panting,  'neath  its  stifling  cloak. 

Is  charging  France,  with  aU  her  warlike  worth." 
CMld  of  the  South,  the  fierce  and  wild  Zouave, 

With  tiu'ban'd  head,  and  dark  and  ruthless  eye, 
Springs  first,  like  panthers,  with  exulting  laugh ; — 
Tlie  deadly  Chasseur,  of  imfailing  aim. 

Levels  his  rifle,  as  he  bounds  along  ; — 
Sabre  and  bayonet  together  throng, 
Fast  up  the  steep  of  danger  and  of  fame ! 
Upon  whose  height 
Now  shrouded,  now  with  battle's  hghtnings  bright. 
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Stands,  in  grim,  ponderous  strength,  that  seems  to  scoff 
Attack,  the  frowning  Malakhoff ! 

Ready,  and  leaning  on  thy  blade. 
Before  thy  band,  who  panting  wait, 

Like  hounds  upon  the  slip,  with  hearts  elate ; 
Thine  eye  expects  the  Tricolor  display 'd 
High  on  the  captur'd  fort ;  that  gives  the  sign 

That  hurls  thee  headlong  from  the  shelter'd  line. 
If  ought  can  shelter  from  the  blasting  shower 
That  ceaseless  pours  from  battery  and  tower  1 
Both  shot  and  shell ; 

Massive,  or  teeming  with  wide  devastation ; 
That  with  the  voices  of  mad,  unchain'd  Hell, 
Over  thy  head,  rush  swift  and  fell, 

Or  through  the  crowded  trench  spread  desolation  ! 

On  the  right  the  heavier  roar  is  ceasing. 
And  there  is  silence  short, — as  when 
In  the  mortal  struggle  between  mighty  men, 
The  deadly  grip  is  fix'd,  that  still  increasiAg, 
Relaxes  not,  till  death 

Leaves  conquest,  and  a  stark  corse  void  of  breath! 

But,  Mark  !— 
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Is  it  an  Earthquake  ? — Xo.     But  Earth  is  shaken 

By  spasms  stronger  than  Volcanic  throes  ! 
And  all  the  echoes  of  her  hills  awaken 

In  one  tremendous  roar  I     And  then  unclose 
O'er  the  contested  tower,  red  sheets  of  fire, 
Licking  the  shrinking  skv  with  lambent  spire  ! 

And,  as  the  clouds  that  pour 
Freshly  and  fast,  from  breach  and  rent  embrasure, 

Open  and  fade  in  far  and  faint  erasure, 
Behold  the  Tricolor  ! — 

Then  broke  thy  lips  their  wonted  silence  !     High 
Above  the  battle  rang  thy  joyous  cry, 
"  Hurrah  !" 
"  Forward,  and  follow  Ulster  !"     O'er  the  bank 

Bounds  thy  light  foot, — and  rank  on  rank. 
As  swift,  thy  bold  battalion.     But  what  life 
That's  visible,  of  man. 
Could  live  through  that  short  fatal  space, 

However  short  the  race, 
Between  them  and  the  iron  girt  Redan  ! 
Forth  from  whose  jvtting  bastion  dire, 
And  flanks,  o'er  scarp  and  ditch,  the  foe 
Pour  out  one  wide,  incessant  fire. 
Sweeping  each  blade  and  spray,  however  small  or  low ! 
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And  scarce  a  Russian  lance's  length 
They  forward  bound,  with  gallant  strength, 

When,  low  in  dust. 
With  fifty  more,  through  heart  and  brain, 

The  second  column's  chief,  but  first 
War's  sacrifice,  is  gathered  to  the  slain  ! '" 

But,  Forward ! 
Though  that  black  battery's  concave  fills 

With  thousands,  and  earth  shuddering  thrills 
Beneath  the  massive  wheels  that  bear 
Cannon  on  cannon  from  the  rear, 
No  heart  is  coward  ! 
No  !     For,  in  spite  of  Fate  they  reach 
Where,   spread  in  sheer  profound,  the  yawning 
ditch, 
Beneath  the  glacis  ponderous  and  tall, 
Checks  the  rash  foot  of  daring.     But  not  theirs. 
For  though  their  shatter'd  columns  fall 
Thick  as  the  harvest's  ears  by  ball 
Of  rifle,  or  of  deadly  grape. 
And  Death    stands   threatening  in  every  horrid 
shape. 

Upon  the  towering  wall, — 
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At  once  they  plunge  the  depth  within, 

The  ladders  rear,  and  up  the  slope. 
Like  swarming  hornets,  slowly  win 

Their  way,  with  shelter'd  foes  to  cope ! 
True  to  thy  duty, — Yea  ! — thy  vow  and  hope, 
Welsford  !  thy  foot  was  foremost  there, 

Upon  that  fatal,  fragile  stair. 
And  cheering  on,  with  act  and  word, 
Tliy  men, — and  waving  high  thy  sword, — 

And  springing  on,  with  fearless  breast, 
Where,  through  the  embrasure's  space, 

The  path  to  glory  open'd — God !  The  rest 
Wants  language ! — For,  before  his  dauntless  face, 
Belch'd  the  accursed  flame,  whose  missile  tore 
Head,  braia,  and  life,  to  undistinguish'd  gore  ! — 

They  gain'd  the  wall,  they  fray'd  the  foe ; 

They  laid  and  left  full  many  low  • 

Repuls'd,  they  went  as  heroes  go  ; 

Success  had  been  no  cure  for  woe  ; 
For  Ah  !  Belov'd  brave  Welsford  is  no  more  ! 

Glory,  .how  dear  thou  art  ! 

Our  tears  are  many. 
Oh  Fame  !     How  costly  is  thy  name  ! 

Costlier  to  us  than  any. 
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Honour  !  thy  cruel  guile, 
Lures  it  not  vainly  ? — 
Yet, — yet, — we  feebly  smile. 
Feebly,  but  proudly,  as  we  think,  the  while, 
That,  in  thy  story, 
As  long  as  Britons  give 
A  thought  to  valiant  worth,  shall  live 
Honour,  Fame,  and  Glory  ! 

June,  1856. 
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NOTES. 


1.  It  is  now  more  than  4U  jears  ago,  that,  at  the  age  cf  11  or 
12,  it  was  my  fortune,  with  several  intellectual  and  high  spirited 
boys,  to  be  the  schoolfellow  of  the  late  Major  Welsford  ;  and  to 
form  with  him  one  of  those  romantic  frienaships,  which  are  only 
known  in  the  unselfish  years  of  boyhood.  On  leaving  tlie  school, 
our  path  in  life  divided  for  ever ;  and  1  saw  and  heard  no  more 
of  him,  until,  in  1855,  taking  up  the  Times,  one  morning,  I  per- 
ceived that  he  had  landed  at  Athens,  with  his  regiment  ;  that  the 
bold  and  amiable  child  had  expanded  into  the  brave  and  accom- 
plished soldier ;  and  was  then  amid  the  scenes  of  stories  we  had 
so  idolized  as  hoys.  From  that  moment,  I  earnestly  watched  his 
career,  confident  that  with  opportunity  he  would  distinguish 
himself.  Alas  !  He  did  so  too  well,  and  too  soon.  He  led  the 
first  storming  column  of  the  97th,  on  the  fatal  morning  of  the 
8th  of  September  :  was  the  first  to  enter,  followed  by  his  ser- 
geant, an  embrasure  of  the  Redan,  in  the  face  of  a  gun  pointed 
by  a  Russian  officer,  the  discharge  of  which  blew  his  head  to 
pieces. 

Thus  fell  in  the  very  arms  of  glory,  Augustas  Frederic  Wels- 
ford. As  brave  a  man,  I  firmly  believe,  as  ever  stood  beneath  the 
flag  of  England. 

2.  It  is  idle  to  annotate  for  the  reader,  on  Leuctra,  Tlier- 
mopylfe,  Cannre,  or  the  battle  of  Lake  Thrasymenus,  wliere  at 
least  10,000  Romans  fell.  Still  more  so,  on  Cressy.  Moncon- 
tour  was  one  of  the  reddest  fields  in  the  iVench  Civil  Wars  ;  re- 
sulting in  the  defeat  of  the  Huguenot  party.  Busaco,  one  of  the 
bloodiest  fights  in  the  Peninsula. 
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3.  "  Of  Tam'us5''TlieTamicaChersonestLS(hodie  Crimea),  and  the 
neighbouring  regionsjare  the  scenes  of  much  of  Classic  Fable.  The 
Golden  Fleece,  The  Argonauts,  Medea,  Jason,  Iphigenia, 
Pylades  and  Orestes ;  and  the  Temple  of  the  Tauric  Diana. 
Immortalized  by  AppoUonius  of  Ehodes,  Euripides,  and 
others. 

4.  "  Of  venturous,  hapless  love  I"  The  Hellespont  is  still 
sacred  to  love.  Hero,  and  Leander.     Yid.  Musaeus. 

5.  The  flight  of  Xei^xes  in  a  small  boat  across  the  straits  he 
had  chained,  scourged,  and  bridged  for  bis  myriads. 

6.  "Charmed  story,"  The  immortal  retreat  of  the  "Ten 
Thousand,"  conducted  and  related  by  the  "Attic  Bee"  Xeno- 
phon. 

".  "Byzantium  stood."  The  former  name  of  Constantinople. 
The  Church  is  Santa  Sophia  ;  now  a  mosque. 

8.  Pope's  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad,  and  King  Arthur  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table,  were  books  we  never  tired 
with  reading.  I  recollect  the  combat  of  Ajas  and  Hector  was 
an  especial  favourite,  and  recited  with  much  unction.  By  the 
way,  it  shows  how  immortal  is  Pope's  beautiful  poem,  which,  as 
Bentley  said,  "is  not  Homer,"  that  it  engrosses  the  admiration 
of  youth  and  age  alike  ;  the  man  of  taste  and  the  unsophisticated 
child. 

9.  " -iSIgean  deep."  The  scene  of  Falconer's  Shipwreck.  The 
only  really  nautical  Epic  in  our  language.  It  is  a  strange  fate 
for  such  a  genius,  that  after  writing  one  of  the  finest  poems  ever 
indited,  he  should  perish  while  following  his  perilous  vocation  for 
a  subsistence. 

10.  Of  course,  Byron 

11.  "  Mountain  torrent,"  The  Alma. 

12.  "On  thy  fatal  day,"  The  charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade, 
consisted,  as  fai-  as  I  can  recollect  (I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of 
military  readers  to  these  notes,  compiled  from  memory)  of  the 
Scotch  Greys,  Enniskillens,  and  Dragoon  Guards  ;  none  of  them 
in  full  complement. 

13  "What  squadrons  wheel,"  The  Light  Brigade,  in  that 
brilliant  but  mistaken  attack,  which  as  a  French  General  said 
"  C'est  magnifique,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la  guerre  ! '  I  believe  the 
Russians  were,  at  first,  as  much  amazed  as  our  allies  at  the 
desperate  boldness  of  the  attempt. 

14  I  must  apologize  to  hundreds  of  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  all  played  so  noble  a  part  in  this  tremendous  act  of 
bravery  and  slaughter.  "Would  I  could  celebrate  them  all !  As  it 
is,  I  can  only  feebly  present  the  fate  of  my  gallant  school- 
fellow. 

15  "Western  Isle  "  The  Earl  of  Ulster  s  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
the  97th,  of  which  corps  A.  F.  Welsford  was  Major. 

16.  Colonel  Welsford.  father  of  Major  Welsford. 

17.  As  a  boy  he   possessed  uncommon   fortitude  and  daring, 
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which  he  would  sometimes    mischievously  exercise   to  put   his 
frienJs  in  fear  for  him 

18.  "Words  of  friendship  wf  re  indited"  The  following  letter 
appeared  in  the    Times  of  October  1,  1855: — 

Sir,  -  You  love  to  do  justice  to  the  brave  and  good.  I  there- 
fore enclose  you  a  letter  from  one  who  was  both  in  an  eminent 
degree— the  lamented  ^'ajo^  Welsford,  of  the  97th  Regiment, 
^N-ritten  on  the  fatal  morning  of  the  8th  of  September.  Witliin 
the  hour  that  lie  laid  down  his  pen  he  was  blown  to  atoms  from 
the  cannon's  mouth,  as  described  by  your  o\\'n  inimitable  corre- 
spondent. Few  could  have  used  it  so  at  such  a  moment.  Her 
Majesty  has  lost  a  devoted  soldier,  and  I  my  dearest  friend. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Oct.  1.  B. 

*'  Camp,  Sept.  8. 

"  Mv  dear  B— 

This  is  about  to  be  an  eventful  day  to  some  of  us,  as  we 
are  to  storm  the  Redan,  the  French  the  Malakhoff,  and,  as  you 
say.  *  would  it  were  bed  time,  Hal.  and  all  well.'  But  I  trust  in 
Pri)\-iJence  all  will  be  well,  and  that  1  shall  be  instrumental  in 
making  her  Majesty  a  present  of  the  Redan  as  I  am  to  lead  the 
light  Di\-ision  storming  part)- ;  and,  if  God  spare  me,  to  be  the 
lirst  in  and  up.  This  is  to  be  done  by  escalade  I  am  glad  her 
Majesty  has  seen  my  photographs,  and  I  now  send  you  some  more 
like  them.  No  time  for  writing  more,  as  the  drums  are  going  Re- 
ineiaber  me  to  Lady  — .  They  asked  me  if  Iliked  the  idea  of  active 
service ;  I  will  tell  them  more  about  it  when  this  day  is  over. 
God  bless  you  my  dear  B— 

•'  Believe  me  most  truly  yours, 

"A.  F.  Welsford." 

19.  "France  with  all  her  warlike  worth  "  The  French  were  to 
attack  the  Malaklioff.  first.  The  hoisting  of  the  Tricolor  was  to  be 
the  signal  of  their  success,  and  for  the  British  assatdt  on  the 
Redan 

20.  •  Grdtherd  to  the  slain  "  The  gallant  Colonel  Hancock,  who 
led  the  second  column  of  the  97th 
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